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ORIGINAL ADVERTISEMENT 



FIRST EDITION, IftMIM. 



Tbe BotJudler* baviiig determined la piAlM a body qf 
E»^hPoetrg, I mat perituided to promite IheM a Pre- 
face lathe fVorkt of each Author; an undertakiag, at it 
mat then pretenled to wuf mind, not veiy eiOetuive or dif- 
Jlcuit. 

Myparpoet teat only to have allotted la every Poet an 
Jdvertitemeiit, Ute Ihoie which isejtnd in Ihe French Mis- 
cellanies, containing a Jen datet and a general character ; 
but I have been led beyond vitf intention, I hope, by ihe 
honest desire (^giving useful pleasure. 

In this mtnute kind qfHi^ory, Ike succession of facts is 
not eauly discovered ; and I am not mit/iout suspicion that 
, some of Ihyden't works are placed in wrong years. I 
have JoBoKed Langbaine, as the best authority, for his 
plays: andif I shall hereafter obtain a more cmrectchro- 
nology. Kill publish it ; bull do not yet Itnotv that my oc- 
coujU it erroneous,* 



■ Langhune's authority will not support the dates anigned to 
Dtyden's PlafB. These are non rectified In the margin by rcfcienre 
to tbe origintl Editionn, the only guides to be relied on. 
A 2 
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kmat desire (^giving taefvl jiamat. ' ^ 

Inl!u*nuiude kind of Hutory, ^"'v^i^^, 

Mil ea*ag tU*cooered ; and I am md»ii^^^^ " 

. some of T>ryderim work* are placet ■*^^'^'" 

have foOoued Langbaine, a* the btM ^. '■ I 

play*: mid if I ihaU hereajier obUuK a^^^ ^ 
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IV ADVERT! SEUe NT. 

thyd^s JRemarkt on Rymer have heen tomervkerr 
printed before* Tie /ormer edkim I haw not teen. 
ThU teas Iraiucribed for ike prets Jrom his own mantis 

^pt. 

As tkit undertaking was occtuienal and unforeseen, I 
must be supposed to have engaged in it with less jwwision 
of materials than might have been accttmulaied by kmger 
premedkt^ion. Of the later writers at least I might, by 
attention and inquiry, have gleaned many particulars, 
which wotild have diversified and enlivened nty Biography. 
These omissions, which it is now useless to lament, have 
heen often si^iplied by the kindness of Mr. Sieevens and 
ether Jriend* ; and great assistance has been given me by 
Mr. Spenc^s CoBections, of which I consider the comow- 
mcation as afatumr teorthy ofpuhHck acknowledgment. 



* tn tbe Edition of BeMjmont and Fletcher, b; Mr. Colnuui. 
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CO/TLET. 



Tint Life of Cowlbt, n 



filU^iA biogn^hy, iaa beoi written by Dr. Spnt, an 
aa&or whow imgnaD^ of imuiiution, and eleyance of 
language, hare deaemffljr wt mm Iii^ in (be ranka (^ 



Utmrtnre ; but fats sod oTfriendalup, or amUtion t^ e- 
leqnence, lun jffOdaoed • Amand oration rather than a 
MBton: hehesgiTeiitfaedua»cter,tiottfaelife,ofCoW4 
ley; fi# he writei irith ao litde detail, that acarcelj' any 
thing 18 ^stinetlT known, hot bH la riiewn, confiised and 
enlaced, throi^ Ae mtst Of panegyrick. 

Abraiuh CowiET itBM bom in the year one thon- 
aond mx hundred and ^j^teen. His Mher #« a gro- 
cer, whole conditian Dr. Sprat eoticesla under the ceiie- 
rri amM^btion of a citiaen; and, whdf #oDld probably 
not have been leaa carefilUy inppreaiM, the omiuion 
of his nainein theregiaterof St. DunBtdn's pariihraves 
teawn to anspect that his ftther was a sectary. Wfaoe- 
ver be wm, M died beftire the hitth of his soA, and con- 
sequently left hira to tfie eare of his mother; whom 
Wood represents as Mmg^ng etttnestly to procure him 



a fiteranr e d nc ati op, andwho, otf tire lived to the age of 
«ghty, bad her solicitude rei^Arded by seeing her son 
eminent, and, I hope, by seeing him forttin&te, and par- 
taking his prosperrty. We know at l«isf , Srotn Sprat'rf 
account, uat he always oduiowledged her care, and 
justly paid ^ dues of filial gratitude. 

In the window of his nwtber's apartment lay' Spen- 
■eif s F»i7' Queen ; to which he veiy early took de%ht: 
to re^, tHl, by feeing the charms oif ve^se, he becamej 
as he relates, irrecoverably a poet. Suc^ are the acci- 
dents, whicli, SDiuethiKsrenietabered, and pelli^B some- 
timea fatmMeD, produce that particular designation of 
mind, and propen«ty for some certain science or em- 
ployment, which is comoKinly called Geaiaa. The trn*' 
Genins is a mind of large general powers, acddentallv 
Vot. VI. . I 



/ 



determined to some particukr direction. Sir Josbtut 
Reynolds, the great Peinter of the present age, had the 
first fondness uti his art excited bjF-the peruul of Rich- 
ardson's treatise. 

Bj his mother's solicitation he Tfaa admitted into 
Westminster- school, where he was soon distinguished. 
He was wont, says Sprat, to relate, " That he had this 
" defect in bis memory at that time, that his teachers 
" never could bring it to retain the ordinary rules of 
" grammar." 

This is an instance of the natural desire of man to 
propagate a wonder. It is sure^ very difficult to teU 
any thing as it was heard, when Sprat could not refrain 
trom amplifying a commodious incident, though tbe 
book to which he prefixed bis nwrative contained its 
confutation. A memory admitting some things, and 
rqecting others, an intellectual digestion tbat concoc- 
ted the pulp of learning, but refus^ the husks, had the 
appearance of an instinctive elegance, of a particular 
provision mode by Nature for literary politeness. But 
in the author's own honest relation, the marvel vanishes: - 
he was, he says, sui^ " an enemy to all constraint, that 
"bis master never could prevail on him to leom the. 
" rules without book," He does not tell that he could 
not learn the rules; but that, being able to perform his 
exercises without them, and being an " enemy to con- 
straint," he spared himself the labour. 

Among the English poets, Cowley, Milton, and Pope, 
might be said "to lisp in numbers;" and have given. 
such early proofs, not only of powers of language, but. 
of comprehension of things, as to more tardy minds 
seem scarcely credible. But of the learned puerilities 
of Cowley there is no doubt, since a volume of his po- 
ems was not only written, but printed in his thirteenth 
year*; containing, with other poetical compositions,- 
" The tragical History of Pyramus and Thisbe," writ- 



* This volume was not published bsfore 1S33, when Cowley wu 
fifteen years old. Dr. Johnson, aa well as former Bk^aphers, 
£eems to have be«n misled by the portiait of Cowley being by mil- 
take marted with the atte of thirteen yearEi. R. 
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ten when he ma ten yemn oM ; md " ConcUntic aad 
PhiletuB," written two yean after. 

While be was ^et et school he prodnced a comedr 
called " Love's Riddle," though it waa not publiahed till 
he hod been some time at Cambridge. TEts comedy is 
of the pastoral kind, which requires no acquaintance < 
with the living world, and therefore the time at which 
it was compoeed adds little to the wonders of Cowley's 
minority. 

In I&36, he was removed to Cambridge*, where be 
continued his studies with great intensenets ; for he is 
said to have written, while he was yet a young student, 
the greater part of his " Davideis ;" a work of which 
the materials could not have been collected without the 
study of niany years, but by a mind of the greatest vi- 
gour and activity. 

Two years aiur his settlement at Cambridge be pub- 
lished " Love's Riddle," with a poetical dedication to 
Sir Kenelm Digby ; of whose acquaintance all his cwt- 
temporaries seem to have been ambitious ; and " Nau- 
fragium JoGulare," a comedy written in Latin, but with- 
out due attention to the ancient models ; for it is not 
loose verse, but mere prose. It was printed, with a de- 
dication in verse, to Dr. Comber, master of the college; 
but, having neither the facility of a popular nor the ac- 
curacy of a. learned work, it seems to be now universal- 
ly neglected. 

At the beginning of the civil war, as the Prince par- 
sed through Cambridge in hie way to York, he was en- 
tertained with a representation of the " Guardian," a co- 
medy, which Cowley says was neither written nor ac- 
ted, but rough-drawn by him, and repeated by the scho- 
lars. That this comedy was printed during His absence 
(cora his country, he appears to have considered as in-' 
jurious to his reputation; though, during the suppres- 
sion of the theatres, it was sometimes privately acted 
with Buflicient approbation. 

In 1643, being now master of arts, he was, by the 
prevalence of the parliament, ejected &om Cambridge, 



and sh^Btid hittiaelf at St. John's Coliage id Osbrd t 
where, u is Baid by Wood, he publiafasd a aatire, odled 
" The Puritan «nd Papiat," which w« cnh ina«ied in 
tfac last collection of hia Works* ; end to distiiHiiiishid 
Umeelf by the warmth of bit lo^alw aid the d^ano* 
of hi9 oonversstion, that be gamed ifae kindiMW «i(i 
confidence of those who attended th« Kin^, and m* 
mongit others of Lwd Falkktid, whose notice osl t- 
lustre on all to whom il was extended. 

About the time wheti Oxford was surrendered to the 
Parliament, be foDowed the queen to Paris, when b* 
became secretary to the Lord Jemiya, aiWwwds Earl 
of St. Alban's, and #as employed in such correqxHidHMA' 
as the Bmai cause required, and pMrticalwlj in tgrphetd 
ii^ tmA aecyjiieiiag tile letters that passed between tb* 
King and Queen ; an employment ojF the higbeat conft* 
dence wd honour. So lode Was bis province of intel* 
ligence, tlut, for sereral years, it ffilsd all bis days and 
two or three ni^ti in the week. 

In the year 1647, bis " Mistress^' waa publiAed; for 
be im^ned, ao be dedared in his ^eface to a sabse* 
^a«it^tion,tbat " poets are scarcely tboiight freemen 
" cf their cmBpany without paying some duties, or 
" oUtging themselves to be true to love." 

This oMigatioii to amoroos ditties awes, I believe, its 
MiKtnal to U)e fame of Petrarch, who, in hi ^;e rnde 
ana uncultivated, by his tuneful homage to his Laura, 
refined tbe manners o( the -lettered world, and filled 
tjaropa with love and poetry. But the basis of all ex- 
oellence is truth : he that jurofesses love ought to teel its 
power. Petrarch was a real lover, and Laura doubtless 
deserved his tenderness. Of Cowley, we are told by 
Bamefit who bad mesne enough of infimnation, that, 
whatever he may talk of his own inflannnability, and 
tbe variety of cliaraeters by viaA hu heart was divi* 



'Iivdie &tN edition ef tiiia Lite, Dr. Johamn wrote, " which 
wu never ioMMed in any cotkction of tia works :" but be alterad 
the expression when tbe Lives were coUected into volumes. The 
ratiie was added to Cowleji's Works b^ the psrticulaT diiection of 
Dt. Jbhoson. 

• -f Bamesii Anacreontem. Di. J. 
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ded, he in roHfy v«i id love but once, and tlten new 
had the resolutiim to tell his passion. 

This considenttion cannot but abate, in some mua 
sure, tbe reader's esteem for the work and the author. 
To lore excellence, is natural ; it is natural likewiia 
for die lover to solicit reciprocal regard by an elaborate 
display of tiis own qualifications. The desire of plcas< 
ing has in different men produced actions of heroism, 
and effusions of wit; but it seems as reasonable to ap- 
pear the tampion as the poet of an " airj nothing," 
and to quarrel as to write tor what Cowley mieht have 
learned fVom his master Hndar to c^ " the dream of 
« shadow." 

It is surely not difficult, in the solitude of a ccdlege, 
«T m the bostle of tbe world, to find useful studies and 
serioua employment. No man needs to be so burtbened 
with life as to squander it in voluntary dreams of fic> 
titjoua occnrrencet. The man that sits down to suppose 
himself charged with treason or peculation, and beats 
his mind to an elaborate purgation of his chsracter from 
crimes which he was never within the possibility of 
comwitting, differs only l^ the infrequency <^ his folly 
from him who praises beauty which he never saw; oom- 
plainsof jealousy which heneverfelt; supposes himsetf 
sometimes invited, and sometimes forsaken ; fatigues 
his &ncy, and ransacks his memory, for images which 
may exhibit the gaieW of hope, or the gloominess of 
despair; and dresses his imaginary Chlons or Phyllis, 
sometimes in flowers fading as her beauty, and some-i 
times in gems lasting as her virtues. 

At Paris, as secretary to Lord Jermyn, he was enga- 
ged in transacting things of real importance with reel 
men and real women, and at that time did not much . 
employ his thoughts upon phantoms of gallantry. Some 
of his Letters to Mr. Bennett, afterwards Earl of Ar- 
lington, from April to December, in 1650, are preser- 
ved in "Miscellanea Aulica," a collection of papers 
published by Brown, These letters, being written like 
those of other men whose minds are more on things 
than words, contribute no otherwise to his reputation 
than as they shew him to bave been above the affecta- 
tion of unseasonable elegance, and to have known that 
Vol.. VI. . C 
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Ci COWLBV. 

the buriaeas of a atatesman can be little farwaied by 
Jlowers of rhetorick. 

One paasaee, however, aeema not unworthy of some 
notice. Spe^ng of the Scotch treaty then in agitation ; 

" The Scotch treaty," says he, " is the only thing now 
" in which we are vitally concerned ; I am one of the 
" last hopera, and yet cannot now abatain from believing 
" that an agreement will be made ; all people upon the 
" place inchne to that of union. The Scotch will mo- 
* aerate wniething of the rigour of their demanda ; the 
"mutual neceaaity of an accord is viuble, the King is 
■■ persuaded of it. And to tell you the truth (^whidi I 
"take to be an argument above all the reat), Virgil has 
" told the same thing to that purpose." 

Thia expreasion from a secretary of the present 
time would be considered as merely ludicrous, or at 
most as an ostentatioua diaplay of scholarship; but 
the manners of that time were so tinged with super- 
sdtion, that I cannot but suspect Cowley of haviiw 
consulted on this great occasion the Vitgilian lota^ 



■ Consulting the VirgUian Lota, Sortea Virgtliuue, U a metbod 
•f Divinatian by the opening of Virgil, and applying to the circum- 
Stancea of the peruser the tint passage in either of the two pages 
that he acddentaJI; fixes his eye on. It is said that King Charles [. 
and Lord Falkland, being in the Bodleian Library, made this expe- 
riment of their future fortunes, and met with passages equally oml- 
noua to each. That of the king was the following : 

At bello audadi populi vexatuB & armls, 
FinibuE extoiria, complexu avulaua lull, 
Auxiilum imploret, videatque indlgna suorum 
' Funera, Dec, cum se aub leges pads iniquie 
Tradideiit, regno aut optata luce f^atur ; 
S*d cadat anta diem, mediaque inbumalus arena. 

£neid IV. 615. 

Vet let a race untam'd, and haughty toes. 
His- peaceful entrance with dire arms oppoie, 
pppress'd with numbers in th' umH^ual lield, 
Hia men difcouiag'd, and birnself eipdi'd : 
Let him for succour sue tVom place to place, 
Tom thnn bit subject* and bis son's embrace. 
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and to have given some cre^t to Uw nniwcr of hia 

Some years afterwards, " biuineu," uyi Sprat, "pas- 
" sed of course into other hands ; " and Covley, being 
no longer uBefiil at Paris, was in 1656 sent back into 
England, that, " nnder [Rvtence <^ privacy and retire- 
" mcnt, he might take occasion of giving notice of the 
"pasture of things in this nation." 

Soon after has return to London, he was seized by 
Mnne messengers of the usurping powers, v ho were sent 

Pint lei bim see his friends In b 
And their imthuel]! faie lameot Id tsui : 
And when, at lei^th, the cnid vox ihsll m 
Oa hard conditions may he buy his peace t 

Nor let him then enjoy la^vme o ■* 

But fsH untimelj by n — •-—■'•- 
Aod lie UDbuij'd on tt 



.Loan Falki^md'h 1 

Sen hffic, O PaHa, dederu promiaM puenll, 
Cautiiu ut s«io Telle* te credere MartL 
Haud ignaruB cram, quantum nova gloiia in armu, 
Bt prsdutce decus prmio certamine poaseL 
frirnftiir ^Dvenis miBeree, bellique propinqui 

^neidXLUf. 

O Pallas, thou haat Ml'd tby plighted word. 
To fight with caution, not to tempt the awordj 
1 wamM thee, hut in vain, &r well 1 knew 
What perils youthful ardour would pursue; 
That bailing blood would carry thee too ftr, 
YouDg SB thou wert to dangera, raw to war, 
O curst essay of amu, disaatrous doom. 
Prelude of blood; lields a^ fights to come! 
Hard elemeuls of unauapicious war. 
Vain vows to Heaven, uid unavailing care I 

DaXDEIf. 

HoAnan, in his Lexleon, gives a very aatidkctory account of 
this practice of seeking fates in books : and says, that it was uaed 
by the Pagans, the Jewish Habbins, and even Uic early Chiistlsnt) 

A« Utt«T taking the New Testament for their oracle. H. 
C S 
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out in quest of another man ; and being exiunined, was 
put into confinement, from which he was not dismissed 
without t!ie aeoority of a thousand pounds given by 
Dr. Scarborough, 

This yeitr he published hia poems, with a preface, in 
which he seems to have inserted something, suppressed 
in subsequent editions, which was interpreted to denote 
some relaxation of his loyalty. In this preface he de- 
clares, that, " his desire had been for some days past, 
" and did still very vehemently continue, to retire Lira- 
"self to some of tile American plantations, and tafor- 
" sake this world for ever." 

From the obloquy which the appearance of submis- 
sion to the usurpers brought upon nim, his biographer 
has been very diligent to clear him, and indeed it does 
not seem to have lessened his reputation. Hb wish for 
retirement we can easily believe fo be undissembled ; a 
man harassed in one kingdom, and persecuted in ano- 
ther, who, after a course of business that employed all 
his days and half his nights, in cyphering and decypher- 
ing, comes to his own country and steps into a prison, 
will be willing enough to retire to s6me [dace of quiet 
and of safety. Yet let neither our reverence for a geni> 
ns, nor our phy for a sufferer, dispose ns to foiget that, 
if his activity was virtue, his retreat was cowardice. 

He then took upon himself the character of Physici- 
an, still, according to Sprat, with intention, " to dissem- 
" ble the main design of his coming over ;" and, as Mr. . 
Wood relates, " complying with the men then in power, 
("which was much taken notice of by the royal party), 
" he obtained an order to be created Doctor of Physickj 
"which being done to hia mind (wbereby he gained 
"the ill-will of some of his ftiends), he went into 
" France again, having nude a copy o{ verses on Oli- 
"ver's deaUi" 

This is no favourable representation, yet even in this 
not rouob wrong can be discovered. How far he cotn- 

Jlied with the men in power, is to be enquired before 
e can be blamed. It is not said that he told them any 
secrets, or assisted them by intelligence or any other 
act. If he only promised to be quiet, that toe; in 
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whose hands be was m^t free him from eaatinetatnt, 
he did what no law of society probibita. 

The man whose miscarriage in a just cause has put 
him in the power of his enemr, may, withont any vicda- 
tion of his int^^ri^, r^(ain his liberty, or preserve bis 
life, by a promise of neotralitf : flw, the atiputation 
gives the enemy nothing which he had not before ; the 
neutrality of a captive may be always secured by his 
impriBonment or death. He that is at die disposal of 
another may not promise to aid him in any injurious 
act, because no power can compel active obedience. 
He may engage to do nothing, but not to do ill. 

There is reason to think that Cowley promised little. 
It does not appear that his compliance gained him con- 
fidence enough to be trusted without security, for the 
bond of hie bail was never cancelled ; nor that it made 
bim think himself secure, for, at that dissolution of 
government which followed the death of Oliver, he 
returned into France, where he resumed his former 
station, and Htaid till the Restoration. 

"He continued," says his biographer, "under these 
bonds till the general deliverance;" it is therefore to 
be supposed, that he did not go to France, and act a< 
gain tor the King, without the consent of bis bondsman; 
that he did not shew his loyalty at the hazard of his 
friend, but by his fHend's permission. 

Of the verses on Oliver's deotb, in which Wood's 
narrative seems to imply sometliiog encomiastick, there 
haa been no appearance. There is a. dincourse concern- 
ing his government, indeed, with verses intermixed, 
but such as certainly gained its author no friends among 
the abettors of usurpation. 

A doctor of physick, however, he was made at Oxford 
m December 1697 ; and in the commencement of the 
Royal Society, of which an account has been given by 
Dr. Birch, he appears busy among the experimental 
philosophers with the title of Dr. Cowley. 

ThM'e is no reason for supposing that he ever at- 
tempted practice ; but his preparatory studies have 
contributed something to the honour of his country. 
Considering Botany as necessary to a physician, he 
retired into Kent to gather plants ; and as the pcedo- 
C S 
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minance of a &Toatite ttady a&«U aU fluborfinat* 
operatioDS of the inteUmA, Bcrtanyin tbe mind of Cow- 
ley turned into Poetry. He composed in Latin several 
books en Plants, of which the first and second display 
the qualities of Herbs, in elegiac verse ; the third and 
fourth, the beauties of Flowers, in variouB meaaures ; 
and the fiflh and sixth, the uses of Trees, in heroick 
numbers. 

At the sune time were prodnced, fn>m the hnom 
university, the two great Poets, Cowley and Milton, of 
diasimitar genius, of opposite principles; but concurring 
in the cultivation of Latin Poetry, in which the English, 
till their works and May's poem appeared," seemed 
unable to contest the palm with any other of tbe letter- 
ed nations. 

If the Latin performances of Cowley and Milton be 
compared, (for May I hold to be aupenor to both,) the 
advantage seems to lie on the side of Cowley. Milton 
is generally content to express the thoughts of the an- 
cients in tneir language ; Cowley, without much loss of 
purity or elegance, accommodates the diction of Rome 
to his own conceptions. 

At the Restoration, after oil the diligence v^ his long 
service, and with consciousness not onir of the merit of 
fidelity, but of the dignity of great abilities, he natural- 
ly expected ample preferments ; and, that he might not 
be forgotten by his own fault, wrote a Song of Triumph. 
But this was a time of such general hope, that great 
numbers wewe inevitably disappointed ; and Cowley 
found his reward very tediously delayed. He had been 
promised by both Charles the First and Second, the 
Mastership of the Savoy; "but he lost it," says Wood, 
" by certain persons, enemies to the Muses." 

The neglect of the court was not his only mortifica- 
tion : having, by such alteration as he thought proper, 
fitted hia old Comedy of " Tbe Guardian" for the stage. 



■By May's Poem w« are here to understand a conliiiuation of 
Lucan's Pharsalia to t!ie death of Julius Cietar, by Thomas May. 
an emtncnC poet and hisloriui, who flouiiahed in (he rd^na of Garnet 
and Charles I. and of whom a life la given in tbe BJographia Bii- 
tannlca. H. 



be {Oadoeed it*itnd« Uw title of "Th* Cotter of Cob* 
*'iiiBn-street"t It was treated on the itage with gnat 
leverit;, and was afterwards coMured u a tatire on the 
King's P"'*y- 

Mr. Dryden, who went with Mr. Sprat to the lirtt 
exhibition, related to Mr. Dennis, " that, when they 
" told CowW how little favnur had been shewn bim, 
" be received the news of his ill success, not with to 
" much firmneas as might have been expected from so 
" great a man." 

What firmness they expected, or what weakness 
Cowley discovered, cannot be known. He that misses 
his end will never be as much pleased as be that attains 
it, even when he can impute no part of bis failure to 
himself; and, when the end is to please the multitude, 
no man, perhaps, has a right, in thines admitting of 
gradation and comparison, to throw the whole blame 
upon his judges, and totally to exclude diffidence and 
aname by a haughty consciousness of bis own excel- 
lence. 

Forthe rejection of this play it is difficult now to find 
the reason : it certainly, has, in a very great degree, the 
{wwer of fixing attention and exciting merriment 
From the charge of disaffection he exculpates himself 
in his preface, by observing how unlikely it is, that, 
having followed the royal family through all their dis- 
treases, " he should chuse the time of their restoration 
" to begin a quarrel with them." It appears, however, 
&om the Theatrical Register of Downes, the Prompter, 
to have been popularly considered a.% a satire on the 
Royalists. 

That he might shorten bis tedious suspense, he pub- 
lished his pretensions and his discontent, in an ode 
called " The Complaint;" in which he styles himself 
the melancMg Cowley; This met with the usual for- 



r copied tVom the title-page of the latter editioiiit of Cowley's 
s: thetilluof thi; play ilself is without the article, "Cutler df 
man-street," and that because a meny gharking fellow about 
WD, named Cutter, ia a jnndpat chHriunar in it. H. 
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tune of complaints, and seenia to hare excited more wm- 
tempt than pity. 

These unlucky incidents are brought, malimously 
enough, together in some stanzas, written about that 
time, on the choice of a laureat; a mode of aadre, bj 
which, since it was first introduced by Suelding, per* 
haps every generation of poets has been teued. 

Savoy-miaaing Cowley came into the court. 

Making apologies for hia bad play ; 
Every one gave him so good a report. 

That ApoUo gave heed to all he could ««y: 
Not would he have had, 'tis thought, a rebuke, 

Uolew he had done some noUble foily : 
Writ verses uifjustty in praise of Sam Tuke, 

Or prinlect tiis pitiful melancholy. 

His vehement desire of retirement now came again 
upon him. " Not finding," says the morose Wood, 
" that preferment conferred upon him which he expect- 
" ed, while others for their money carried away most 
. places, he retired discontented into Surrey." 

" He was now," says the courtly Sprat, " weary of 
" the vexatioris and formalities of an active condition. 
" He had been perplexed with a long compliance to 
" foreign manners. He was satiated with the arts of a 
. " court ; which sort of life, though his virtue made it 
" innocent to him, yet nothing could make It quiet 
" Those were the reasons that made him to follow the 
" violent inclination of his own mind, which, in the 
" greatest throng of his former business, had still called 
" upon him, and represented to him the true delights 
"of solitary studies, of temperate pleasures, and a mo- 
" derate revenue below the malice and flatteries of 
" fortune." 

So differently are things seen ! and so differently are 
they shewn ! but actions are visible, though motives are 
secret. Cowley certainly retired ; first to Bsrn-elms, 
and al^rwards to Chertsey, in Surrey. He seems, 
however, to have lost part of his dread of the hiim o/" 
men.* He thought himself now safe enough from in- 



■ L'Allegro of Hilton. Dt. J. 
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trun<M), without the defence^f inonntaiiu and ocmiu; 
uid, instead itf seeking shelter in America, wiseljr went 
only so far from the bustle of life as that be might ean- 
ly find bis way back, when solitude shiHild grow tedi- 
oui. His retreat was at first but slenderly acoommo- 
dated ; yet he soon obtained, by the interest of the «ari 
of St. Alban's and the Duke of Buckingham, sudi a 
lease of the Queen's lands as afibrded him an ample in- 

By the loveri of virtue and of wit it will be solicitous 
ly asked, if he now was happy. Let them peruse one 
of his letters accidentallv preserved bv Peoc, whidi I 
recommend to the consideration of all that may here- 
after pant for solitude. 

To Dr. Thomas Spiut. 

Chertsey, May SI, idSfi. 

" The first night that I came hither I caught to great ■ 
" oidd, with a oefluxion of rheum, as made me keep my 
" cbamber UM days. And, two after, had such a l»iid>» 
<■ on my ribs with a foil, that I am yet unable to move 
" or turn myself in my bed. This is my personal for- 
" tune here to begin with. And, besides, I can get no 
" money from my tenants, and have my meadows eaten 
'< up every night by cattle put in by my neighbours, 
" What this si^rniHes, or may come to in time, God 
" knows ; if it be ominoiis, it can end in nothing Jess 
*' tban hanging. Another misfortune has been, and 
" stranger dion all the rest, that you have broke your 
" word with me, and failed to come, even though Ton 
" told Mr. Bois that you would. This is what they 
" call Motuiri nptiU. I do hope to recover my late hurt 
'( so farre within five or six days (though it be uncer* 
'' tain yet whether I shall ever recover it], as to walk 
" about again. And then, metbinks, you and I and the 
" Than might be very merry upon St. Ann's Hill. You 
" might veiy conveniently come hither the way of 
" Hampton Town, lying there one night I write thi« 
" in pain, and can say no more ; V^bmn Mficnli" 
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He did not lon^ enjoy the pleasure, or sntFer the ua- 
""""ofwlitude; for he died at the Porch-house* in 



Chertsey, in 1 667> in the 4'9th year of Ins age. . 

He wag buried with great pomp near Chaucer and 
Spenser; and king Charles pronounced, "That Mr. 
" Cowley had not left behind him a better man in 
" England." He is represented by Dr. Sprat as the 
most amiable of mankind ; and this posthumous praise 
may safely be credited, as it has never been contrsdicU 
ed iq'envy or by faction. 

Such are the remarks and memorials which I have 
been able to add to the narrative of Dr. Sprat; who, 
writing when the feuds of the civil war were yet re- 
cent, and the minds of either party were easily irrita- 
ted, was obliged to pass over many transactions in gene- 
ral expressions, and to leave curiosity otlen unsatisfied. 
What ne did not tell, cannot however now be known ; J, 
must therefore recommend the perusal of his work, to 
which my narration can be considered only as a slender 
supplement. 

Cowley, like other poeto who have written with nar- 
row views, and, instead of tracing intBlIactualpIaMurM 
in the minds of men, paid their court to temporary pre- 
judices, has been at one time too much praised, and tM 
much neglected at another. 

Wit, like all other things subject by their nature to 
the choice of man, has its changes and fashions, and at 
different times takes different forms. About the begin- 
ning of the seventeenth century, appeared a race of 
writers that may be termed the metaphysical poets; of 
whom, in a criticism on the works of Cowley, it is not 
improper to give some account. 

The metapltyHical poets were men of learning, and to 
shew their teaming was their whole endeavour: but, 
unluckily resolving to shew it in rhyme, instead of wri- 
ting poetry they only wrote verses, and very often such 



* Now in the poBg«siwi of Mr. Clark, AlderroBD of London, 
Pr. J.— Mr. Clark was in 1T96 electa to the Important office of 
ChambeilaiD of London ; and faxB fray year fiace betn vatntt 
»e«sly re-elecleA N, 
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Verte* as rtood the trial of the Baga better than of tbfl 
ear; for ihe modnlation was so imperfect, that thejr 
irere only found to be verMs by counting the ajllablM. 

If the &ther of critidtm has rightly denominated po* 
etrv riy^vn fitfi'fii*^, an imiUiiive art, these writen will, 
wiuiout great wrong, to«e their right to the name of pO' 
ets ; for they cannot be said to have imitated «dj thing j 
tbejr neither copied nature nor life ; neither painted Us 
forms of matter, nor represented the operationt of intel> 
lecL 

Those, however, who deny tbem to be poeta, allow 
them to be wits. Dryden confestei of himtelf and his 
contemporarieB, that they fall below Donne in wit; but 
maintains, that they surpass him in poetry. 

If wit be well described by Pope, as betD|r " ^^t 
" which has been often though^ but was never befbre 
" so well expretsed," they certainly never attained, nor 
ever sought it; for they endeavoured to be singular in ■ 
their thoughts, and were careless of iheir diction. But 
Pope's account of wit is undoubtedly erroneous : be 
depresses it below its natural dignity, and reduce! it 
from strength of thought to happiness of language. 

If, by a more noble and more adequate conception, 
that be considered as wit which is at once natural and 
new, that which, though not obvious, is, upon its first 

Eroduction, acknowledged to be just; if it be that which 
e that never found it wonders how he missed ; to wit 
of this kind the metaphysical poets have seldom risen. 
Their thoughts are oftm new, but seldom natural ; they 
are not obvious, but neither are they j ust ; and the rea- 
der, far firom wondering that he missed them, wonderi 
more irequentlv by what perverseness of industry they 
'were ever founa. 

But wit, abstracted from its effects upon the hearer, 
may be more rigorously and philosophically conwdered 
as a kind of ditcordia concors ; a combination of dissi- 
milar images, or discovery of occult reaemblances in 
.things apparently unlike. Of wit, thus defined, they 
have more than enough. The most heterogeneous ideas 
are yoked by violence together ; nature and art are ran- 
sacked for illustrations, comparisons, and allusions; 
their learning instructs, and their subtlety surprises ; 
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but the reader commotily tbiaki his improveiiKnt dear* 
ly bought, and, though he soawtinies admirai, ia od- 

dom pleased. 

From this account of their compoaitimis, it will be 
readily inferred, that they were not aucceBsful in repi'&- 
Renting or moving the affectiona. As they were whoU 
ly employed on something unexpected and surprising, 
Uier had no regard to that, uniformity of sentiment 
which enables us to conceive and to excite the pains 
and the pleasure of other minds : they never inquired 
what, on any occasion, ^ey should have aaid or done; 
but wrote rather as beholders than partakers of human 
nature; as Beings loddng upon good and evil, impas- 
sive and at leisure; as Epicurean deities, malung re- 
marks oa the actions of men, and the vicissitudes of 
life, without interest and without emotion. Their 
courtship was void of fondness, and their lamentation 
of sorrow. Their wish was only to say what they ho- 
ped had never been said before. 

Nor was the sublime more within their reach than 
Uie patbetick ; for they never attempted that compre- 
hension and expanse of thought which at once fills the 
whole mind, and of which the first effect is sudden asto- 
nishment, and the second rational admiration. Subli- 
mity is produced by aggregation, and littleness by dis- 
persion. Great thoughts are always genera), and con- 
sist in positions not bmited by exceptions, and in des- 
cr^itions not descending la minuteness. It is with great 
propriety that Subtlety, which in its original import 
means exility of partitdes, is token in its metaphorical 
meaning for nicety of distinction. Those writers who 
Jay on the watch for novelty, could have little hope of 
greatness ; for great things cannot have escaped former 
observation. Their attempts were always aoalytick; 
they broke every image into (Vagtnents ; and could no 
more represent, by their slender conceits and laboured 
pardcularitiea, the prospects of nature, or the scenes of 
life, than he who dissects a sun-beam with a prism, can 
exhibit the wide effulgence of a summer noon. 

What they wanted, however, of the sublime, they en- 
deavoured to supply by hyperbole; their amplificatioa 
had no hnjits; they left not only reason but fancy fae- 
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fund diem ; simI prcrfoiwd combinadnifl (rf* conftued 
Dwsnificence, that not only could not be credited, but 
cmSd taot be imagined. 

Vet great labour, directed by great abilitiet, i> never 
whidly loat: if they frec^ncAilly threw away their wit 
upon false conceits, they likewise •ometimes atruck out 
unexpected truth: if their conceits were far-fetched, 
Uicy were often worth the carriage. To write on their 
plan it was at least necessary to read and think. No 
man could be bom a metaphysical poet, nor aesume the 
dignity of a writer, by descriptions copied frmn des- 
cnptiana. by imitations borrowed dram imitations, b^ 
traditional imagery, and hereditary similies, by rMdi- 
ness of rhyme, and volubility of syllables. 

In perusing the works of this race of authors, the 
mind is exercised either by recollection or enquiry: ei- 
thw something already learned is to be retrieved, or 
something new is to be examined. If their greatneat 
seldom elevates, their acuteness often surprises ; if ths 
imagination is not always gratified, at least the power* 
of reflection and comparison are employed ; and in the 
maas of materials which ingenious al»urdity has thrown 
tc^^her, genuine wit and useful knowledge may be 
sometimes found buried perhaps in groesness of expres- 
sion, but useful to those who know their v,ilue ; and 
such as, when they are expanded to perspicuity, and 
polished to elegance, may give lustre to works which 
have more propriety thou^ less copiousness of senti- 

This kind of writing, which waa, I believe, borrowed 
fVom Marina and hia followers, had been recommended 
by the example of Donne, a man of very extensive and 
various knowledge; and by Jonson, whose manner re- 
sembled tiiat of Donne more in the ruggedness of his 
lines than in the cast of his sentiments. 

When their reputation was high, they had undoubt- 
edly more imitators than time has left belunil. Their 
immediate successors, of whom any remembrance can 
be said to remain, were Suckling Waller, Denham, 
Cowley, Cleiveland, and Milton. Denham and Waller 
sought another way to fame, by improving the harmo- 
ny of our numbers. Milton tried the metaphysic stylt 
Vol. VI. D 
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onij in hiB IroeB upon Hobson tbe Carrier. Cowlej'^l- 
dopted it, and excelled ha TWedecesion, hmngaa mti^ 
Mntiment and more muaicK. Sudcling neither impHi- 
ved versification, nor abounded in conceiti. The fash- 
imable style reniM n ed diiefly with Cowley ; Sutikling 
conld not reodi it, and Milun disdained it 

Critical Rbharkb are not easily nnderstoad witfa- 
.«at examples ; and I have thdvfto'e collected imtancea 
(^ the modes of writing by which this species of poet* 
(fw poets they were cimed by themselves and their ad- 
mirers), was eminently distinguished. 

As tne authors of this race were perhaps more dee!'- 
rous of being admired than understood, they sometimes 
drew their conceits from recesses of learning n«t very 
much frequented by common readers <tf poetry. Thus 
Cowl^ on Knowledge : 

The sacred tree 'miflat the fair orchard gnn ; 

The phtsnis Truth did od it rest, 
> And built hii perfum'd neit, 

That right PorphTriui tree which did true Icgic shew. 

Each leaf did learned notions give. 

And th' apples wete demonsttatiTe t 
So clear ihek coloui and diviae, , 

The very ihade they cast did other lights outshine. 

On Anacreon continuing a lover in his oH agec 



A poweriul hraud presciib'd tbe datm 
Of thine, like Mel^gcr'a fate. 
Tb' antiperieuulg of age 
More cnBam'd thy nnuHouB rage. 

In the following verses we have an allusion to * Rab- 
binical opinion concerning Manna: 

Variety I uk not i give mc one 
To live perpetually upon. 
The person Love does to uj lit. 
Like manna, baa the taste oT all in it. 

Thus Donne shewit his toedidnal knowledge in lonie 
•ncomiastick verses : 



eowLXV. 

{o every tUng then natuMlly gram 
A Balsamum to keep it freah aad new, 

If 'twere not iBJur'd by extriiuique blow* ; 
Yoar youth and beauty ore th<B baba In you. 

But you, of learning ud religiao. 
And virtue and lucb ingredient), ban nud* 



Tboush the foUowing lines of Donne, on the U«t 
^ught ofthe year, have ■otQcthiiig in them too iduda^ 
tide, they are not ioek^it: 

Tbia twilight of two yean, not past nor next. 

Some emblem It ot loe, or I of thia, 

Who, meteor-like, of stuff and farm perpleit, 
Whose what and where in diipulatioD li. 
If 1 should CBl) me any thing, ibould miaa. 

I turn the years and me, and Bnd me not 
Debter to th' old, nor creditor to th' new. 

71iat cannot eay , my thanks I have forgot, 

Nnr trust I tbis with hopes ; and yet acarce true 
Thia bravery is, since these timea sbew'd me you. 

DonrK. 

Yet more abstruse and profoand ia Domt^t reflection 
upon M&n as a Microcogm : 

If men be woTlds, there ia in (rcry one 

Something to answer in some pn 

All the world's riches : and in gi 

Virtue, our form's Birm, and our soul's aoul, ia. 

Of thoughts u> far-fetched, as to be not only u 
pected, but unnatural, all their books are fulL 

To a Lady, who wrote poedes for rings. 

They, who above do various diclea find. 
Say, like a ring, th' equator Heaven doea Idndt 
When HeavHi shall be adorn'd by thee, 
(Which then more Heav'n than 'tis will be) 
Tis thou must write the poesy there. 
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The difficulties 'mhich have been raised about identi- 
ty in philosophy, are by Cowley, with alill more per- 
plexity, applied to Lone : 

Five year* ago (sajs story) I lov'ii you, 
Foi which yuu call me moat inconatant now c 
PardoD me. Madam, you miEtske Che man ) 
For I am not the same thai I was then j 
Ho flEEh is now the anme 'iwaa then in me. 
And (hat my mind is chang'd yourself may see. 
The same thoughts to retain atili, Bn« intents, 
tVere mora hieonstant far : for accident! 
Must of alt things most strangely inconaCant proTV 
If from one eubjecl they I' anulber move ; 
My members then the father members wen. 
From whence these take their birth which now are hoK . 
If then this body love what th' other did, 
~ 'Twerc incest, which by nature ii foiUd. 

The love of different women is, in geographical poe- 
try, compared to travels through different countriei: 

Hast thou not found each woman's breast 

(The [and where Ihou haat travelled) 
Either by savages posseat, 

Or wild, and uninhabited ? 
What joy could'st take, or what repose. 
In countriea no undviliz'd as those P 
I.usi, the scorching dc^-star, here 

Itages with immoderate heat j 
Whilst Pride, the rugged Northern beari 

In others makes the cold too great 
And where these are temperate known. 
The soil's all barren sand, or rocky atone 



A Lover, burnt up by his affection, 'u compared to 
Egypt: 

The fate of Egfpl I sustain. 

And never ftel the dew of rain 
From clouds which in the head appear ; 
. But all my too much moisture owe 

To overflowings of the heart below, 



The Lover auppoRes his Lady acquainted with the 
Ancient law* of augury and rites of sacrifice : 
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And yet tliii death of mine, 1 Uu, 
. Will ominoui to ber appear : 
When sound in every other p»rt. 
Her Baciiflce ia found without aa betrL 
For the lost tempest of my death 
Shall sigh out that too, with my tmatli. 



That the diaoe was harmoniMd, hu been ndtsd of 
old; but whence the different sounda aroie remauifld 
for a modern to discover : 

Th' ungorem'd pans no eorreapondeiice knew t 
An BTtlesa war from thwarting motion) grew ; 
Till they to number and Git rules were biougbL 
Water and air he for the Tenor chose, 
Earth made the Baae ; the Treble, ilame aroce. 

The tears of lovers are always of great poetical ac- 
count ; but Donne haa extended them into worlds. If 
the line* are not eaailj nndentood, the/ may be read 

On around ball, 
A workman, that hath copies by, can lay 
An Europe, Afiic, and an Asia, 
And quickly make that which was nothing all. 
So doth each tear, 
WMch thee doth wear, 
A globe, yea world, by that impression grow. 
Till thy tears mixt with mine do overflow 
This world, by waters sent frmn thee my heaven diasolved m. 

On reading tlie foUowing lines, the reader may per- 
haps cry oat~~Confittim forte ctrnfinuided : 

Here lies a she sun, and a he moon here. 
She gives the best hght to hia sphere. 
Or each is both, and all, and so 
They unto one aoother nothing owe. 

DOMMK, 

Who but Donne would fasve thought that a good 
nan is a telescope? 

Though God be our true glau throu^ whkh we aee 
All, since the being of all tilings is he; 
D S 
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Y«t ue the Wunks, which do W us deriv* 
Things in proportion lit, bj perspective 
Deeds of pjod men ; for bj their living here. 



Who would imagiae it possible that in a very few lines 
$o many remote ideas could be brought together ? 

Since 'tU my doom, Love's understuieiia 

Why thin reprieve ? 
Whj dotb mj she advowson fly 

Incumbency 7 
To eell thyself dost thou intend 

By candle's end. 
And hold the contrast thus in doub^ 

Life's taper out F 
Think but how soon the market fails. 
Your sex lives faster than the males ; 
And if to measure age's span. 
The soIki Julian were th' account of man. 
Whilst you live by the fleet Gregorian. 



Of enomiouB and disgusting hyperboles, these may 
fie examples: 

By every Wind that comes this way, 

Send me at least a aigb or two, 
Such and so many I'll repay 

As shall themselves make wings to get to you. 

In tear> III waste these eyn. 
By Love so vainly fed ; 
So lust of oh) the Deluge punished. 

All arm'd in brass, the richest dress of war, 
(A dismal glorious right t ) he shone afar. 
The suD himself atgitei with sudden Mght, 
To see his beams return so dismal bright. 

An universal consternation : 

Uia bloody eyes he hurls round, his sharp paws 
Tear up the ground : then runs he wild alnut. 
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Betuti oeep iuU thcii den*, and trciablc then ; 
Trees, thougli no wind U Btirriag, ahake with bar ; 

Silence utd horror Sll the place around j 
Ecbo itaelf darea ecarce repeat the aouni 

COWLBT, 

Their fictions vere often violent and unnatural. 
Of his Mistress bathing: 

The fish around her crowded, aa they do 

To the fUee light that treacheroiu fiihen ibew. 

And all with as much eSee might tslLen be. 

For ne'er did light ao clear 
Among the waves appear, 
Though evei7 night the aun blmaelf aet there. 

COWLET. 

The poetical effect of a lover's name upon glaM: 

M; name engravM herein 
Doth contribute my firmneH tn thiaglaaa; 

Which, ever since that charm, hath been 
Aa hard >a that which gmv'd it waa. 

DtUrKK. 

Their conceits vere sentiments slight aad trifling. 
On an inconstant woman ; 

He enjojs the calm; eunshine now. 

And no breath atirring hears. 
In tba clear heaven of thy brow, 

No smallest cloud aEf>ears. 
He sees thee gentle, fair, and ga;. 
And trusts the Ibithlfss April of th; Ha;. 

Upon a paper written with the juice of lemon, and 
read by Uie fire : 



Here buds ai 
Here spouts a V, Mid there a T," 
And all the flourishing letters stand in rows. 

COWLBT. 
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Ai they Bought only for novelty, they did not much 
enquire whether their allusions were to thingi high or 
low, elegant or gross : whether they compared the lit- 
tle to the great, or the great to the uttle. 

Physick and Chirurgety for a Lorer : 

GentI;, ab genllj, madam, touch 
The wound, which you yourself have made { 

That pain must needa be very much, 
Which makea mc of your hand afraid. 

CordiaU of pity give me now, 

For 1 too weak of purginga grow. 



The World and a Clock ; 

Mahal th' inferior world's fantastic fkce 
Through all the tiuiui of matter's maze did trace ; 
Great Nature's well-set clock in pieces look i 
On all the springs and smallest wheel* did look 
Of life and motion, and with equal art 
Made up the Whole again of every pan- 
Co wLKr. 

A coal-pit baa ngt often found its poet; but, that 
it may not want its'duehooourj Cleivdand has paral- 
leled it with the Sun : 

The moderate value of our guiltless ore 

Makes no man atheist, and no woman wbore ; 

Yet why should hallow'd vestal's sacred shrine 

Deserve more honour than a flaming mine P 

These pregnant wombs of heat wowld fitter be. 

Than a few embers for a deity. 

Had he our pits, the Persian would admire 

No sun, but warm's devotion al our firei 

He'd leave the trotting whipster, and pi«fer 

Our profound Vulcan 'bove tbat waggoner. 

For wants he heat, or light ? oi would have store. 

Or both ? 'Os here ! and what can suns give more P 

Nay, what's the sun, but, in a diflbrent name, 

A coal-pit rampant, or a mine on Same ! 

Then let this Crutb reciprocally run. 

The «un'a Heaven's coalet?, aitd coala oui nm. 
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Death a Voyage : 

HobmBj 
B'er rigg'd ■ soul for Heaven's discover^i 
Willi whom more *«ituTen might boMJj dm 
Venture tbeii Makes, mtb him in joj to ihuc; 

Donra. 

Their thoughtB and ezpresaions were ■ometunea 
grossly absurd, and such aa no figurea or licence can r*- 
concile to the underHtanding. 

A Lover neither dead nor alive: 

Then down I laid aiy head 

Down OD cold earth ; and for a whUe was dead. 

And m; ft'eed soul to a strange lomawbije Hoi i 

Ah, sottish soul, said I, 

Wheo back to its cage agun J saw itSj i 

Fool to resume her broken chain. 

And tow her galley here again 1 

Fool, to that body to relotn 
Where il condemn'd and denin'd i» 10 bora f 
Once dead, how can it be. 
Death should a thing so pleaunt seem te thee. 



A Lover's heart, a hand grencdo: 

Woe to her stubborn heart, if once mine co^ut 

Into the uelf-same room ; 

'Twill tear and blow up all within, 
Lite a grcnado abot into a rosgaiin. 
Then shall love keep the ashes, and torn paita. 

Of both our htoken hearts i 

Shall out of both one new one make : 
Fiom bet's th' allay, from mine the metal take. 

T^e poetical Propagation ot Light: 

The prince's favour is diffus'd o'er all. 

From which all fortunes, names, and natures fall : 

Then tTom those wombs of stats, the bride's bright eyes. 

At every glance a conslellation Sies, 
And sowes the court with stars, and doth prevent. 

In light and po« er, the all-eyed finnajnent : 
First her eye feindles other ladies' eyes. 

Then tioni their beoni* their jen-eb' luatna rise i 
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And from theli jewels torckei do Uke Ore, 
And all ii warmtb, and light, and good d^tc 

They were in very little care to clothe their notiont 
with elegance oP dircM, and therefore miss ifae notice 
and the praise which are often gained by these who 
thinkless, but are morediligent to adorn their thoughts. 

That a Mistress beloved is fairer in idea than in nali- 
ty, is by Cowley thus expressed : 

Thou in my fancy d«t much hi^er atand. 
Than woman can be plac'd by Nature's hand i 
And 1 :nus[ needs. I'm sure, a Idmt be. 
To change thee as thou'rt there, for very thee. 

That prayer and labour should ea-ofssaiB, Ke tht;* 
taught by Donne : 

In none but lu are such mii'd engines found. 
As hands of double office ; for the ground 
We till with them { and them to beaTCo we nSit t 
. Who prayerlese lalMurs, or, without tluB, pnyi^ 
Doth but one half, tha^a none. 

By the same author, a common topiek, '.!.3 C:^.~2ii 
of procrastination, is thus illustrated : 

■ I That which I should have begun 
In my youth's morning, now late must be done ; 
And I, as giddy travellers must do. 
Which Btrsy or sleep all day, and having lost 
Light and strength, dark and tii'd, must then ride post. 

AH that man has to do is to live and die j the sum of 
humanity is comprehended by Donne in the following 



Think in how poor a prison thou didst lie ; 

After enabled but to suck and cry. 

Think, when 'twas grown to most, 'twas a poor inn, 

A province pttck'd up in two yards of skin, 

And that usurp'd, at thteaten'd with a ra^ 

Of sicknesses, or their true mother, age. 
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But tldnk that doth hMh noir eofrucUi'd tbcai 

Tbou hut thy eipuuloii aav, and hbtaty i 

Think, that ft ruatj piece dijchugM ii Batia 

In pieces, and the bullet Is hia own, 

And &eelj fliei I thie to thj mhiI kUdw, 

'Think thy abell Isoke, think thf soul hatch'd but now. 

They were sometimes indelicate sod dii^ituig. 

Cowley thus spostrophise* besu^ : 

- Thou tjTant, which leav'it do mMi free I 

Thon nihtle thief, from whom naught nfe cw> be [ 

Thou murtherer, which hut Jull'd { and devil, which wouU'rt 



Thus he addresses his Mistress : 

Thou who, in manjr a jaopriety. 

So tnil; ait the sun to me. 

Add one more llkeneaa, whieh I'ln sure 70U can, 

And let me and my Bun b^et a rosa. 

Thus he represents the meditations of a Lover: 

Though in thy tbougbta Karce any tracta htve been 
So much u oT original sin. 
Such charms thy beauty weara, U might 
Desires in dying confest aainti excite. 

Thou with strange adultery 
Dost ineadi breast aliiotb^l keep; 

Awake, all men do lust for thee, 1 
And some enjoy thee whei( Ihey sleep. 

The true taste of Tears. 

Hither with chrjstal viala, lovers, eraite. 
And take my tears, which are love^fl wine. 

And try your mistreas, tears at home i 
Par all are false, that taste not just like mine. 

This ia yet more indelicate: 

A« tbe nteel sweat of roses in a still. 

As that which from chafd musk-cat's pores doth trill, 

Aa the almighty balm of the early East t 

Such are the sweet drop* of my mJatrcn' hreial. 
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And on her neck her skin such liieb« «!>, 
Thejr seem no sweat' drops, but pearl corone 
Rank, sweaty f^oth thy mistiess* brow dEllle 



Theia eipreBsioiM Bometimes raise horroi', when they 
intend perhaps to be pathetick : 

As men in hell are from diseases tne, 

So from all other ills am I, 

Free i>om their known formality t 
But all pains emineutly lie in ttiee. 

Cowley. 

Thev were not always strictly curioue, whether the 
DpinioDS from which they drew their illustrations were 
true; it Was enough that they were popular. Bacon 
remarks, that some falsehoods are continued by tntdi- 
tion, because they supply commodious allusions. 

It gave a piteous groan, and bo it broke t 
In vain it something would have spoke t 
The love within too strong for't was. 
Like poison put into a venice-glaas. 

Cowley. 

In forming descriptions, they looked out, not for ima- 
^, but for conceits. Night has been a common sub- 
ject, which poets have contended to adorn. Drydett'a 
Night is well known; Dcmne's is as follows: 

Thou seest me here at midnight, now all rest ( 
Time's dead low-water j when all minds divest 
To-morron-'s business ; when the labourers have 
Such rest in bed, that their last church-yariJ grave. 
Subject to change, will scarce Ije a type of thin ) 
Now when the client, whose last hearing is 
To-morrow, sleeps ; when the condemned man. 
Who, when he opes his eyes, must shot them then 
Again by death, although sad watch he keep. 
Doth practise dying by a little sleep ; 
Thou at this midnight seest me. 

It must be however confessed of these writers, that 
it they are upon common subjects 'often unnecessarily 
and unpoetically subtle; yet, where scholastick apecu* 
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btMtt nn be properly «dinitted, tbeir cafnaiMtieM and 
•cnteneos majr jnetly beadmired. What CowUj hM 
writtm vpDn luipft ehewn an nneqnalled fcrtili^ of uw 



H<^, %hoae wrsk being ruin'd li. 

Alike if it suixead ind if It miM | 
Whom good or ill doea equoUj coofiHiiidi 
Aui both the bonii of Fue'idUctiHcw wDondi 

Vain sbuloiT I which dost vanWi quite, 

Both at full noon and petftet night I 

The stanh«T< not a poanbilit; 

Of bleoiDg thee ( 
If thinga tlien bum tlidi eitd we happy caD, 
' Tb Hope a the moet hopelea thing of «U. 
Hope, thou bold twter of delight, 
Who, wbilM tbou Aould'sC but tute, deroDr'it it quite I. 
Thou briog'st UH an eatete, yet leav'rt n* poor. 
By ck^ging it vith legocie* before I 
'fbe jajt which we entile should wed, 
Comedeflowci'd TiTgiiHto OUT bed] 
Good (brtuDea withBot gain intported be. 

Such mi^^ cuatom'i paid to thee: 
Pot joy, like wine k^ close, doei better taite. 
If it take air before Ita qiirita waala 

To the foUoving comparison of a jnan that trkTel* 
■Tid his «ife that stays at hotoe, with a pair of compas- 
aes, it may be doubted whether absnrdi^ or bigenuity 
has better clum : 

Our two Boiila, therefbre, which are one. 

Though 1 must go, endure not yet 
A breach, but an expamdon. 

Like gold to airy tMniuj^ beat. 
^^ they be two, they are two so 

As stiff twin compaaaca are two { 
Thy soul, the lii'd foot, makea no shoiT 

To more, but doth if th' other do. 
And though it in die cantre ait. 

Yet, when the other ftr doth roam. 
It leana and tKBrkena after it. 

And grows erect U that conies home. 
SiMh wilt thou be to me, who tnuat 

Like th' other foot obliquely run. 
Thy firninesa makes my circle Juat, 

And make* me end where I b^utt. 

DOKMJt 

Vm.. VI. E 
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In all thcBe «ainples it is apparent, tbrt vhstevet h 
improper or vitious, is produced by a voluntary devia- 
tion mim nature in pursuit of something new ani 
ttrange ; and that the writers fail to give delight hj 
their desire of exciting atlmiratimi. 

Having th us endeavotired to exhibit a general repre- 
(entatton of the style and sentiments of the metaphysi- 
cal poets, it is now proper to examine particnlarly the 
work* of Cowley, who was almost the last of that race, 
and undoubtedly the best. 

His Miscellanies contain a collection of short compo' 
sitiona, written, some as they were dictated by a mmtl 
at leisure, and some as they were called forth by differ- 
ent occasions; with great variety of style and senti' 
nent, from burlesque levity to awful grandeur. Such 
an assemblage of diversified excellence no other poet 
has hitherto afforded. To choose the best, among ma~ 
nvgood, is one of the most hazardousattemptsof criti- 
ciam. I know not whether Scaliger himself has per- 
tnaded many readers to join with him in his preference 
of the two favourite odes, which he estimates in his rap< 
tures at the value of a kingdom. I will, however, ven- 
ture to recommflnd Cowley's first piece, which ought to 
be inscribed To my Muse, for want of which the second 
couplet is without reference. When the title is added, 
there will still remain a defect ; for every piece ought 
to contain in itself whatever is necessary (o make it in- 
telligible. ^*'P^ ^^^^ some epitaphs without names; 
which are therefore epitaphs to be lett, occiqtied indeed 
for the present, but hardly' appropriated. 

The ode on Wit is almost without a rival. It was a- 
bout the time of Cowley that Wit, which had been till 
then used for InteUection, in contradistinction to Will, 
took the meaning, whatever it be, which it now bears. 

Of all the passages in which poets have exemplified 
their own precepts, none will easily be found of great- 
er excellence than that in which Cowley condemns ex» 
rfieranceof wit: 
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JewcU Bt DOBe uid Up* but 111 appMr ; 

&Hlher than aU thinga nit, let aone be then. 

Several lights will net be uen, 

If there be nothing else between. 

Men doabt, because the; stand so Ihkk i' th' tky. 

If those be stwB which paint tb« gahu^. 

In hifl verses to Lord Falkland, whran every man of 
bk time was proud to praJee, there are, as there miut 
be in alt Cowley's compositions, some striking dwiuriitt, 
but they are not wdl wrought. Hie elegy on Sir Hen- 
ry Watton is vigorausand happy; tbe series of thoughts 
is easy and natural ; and the condusioD, thongh a httle 
weakened by the intrueioD of Alexander, is elegant and 
foreible. 

It may be remarked, that in this elegy, and in most 
of bis encomiastick poems, he has fingotten or neglect- 
ed to name his heroes. 

In his poem on the death of Hervey, there is much 
praisei but little passion ; a very jutt and ample deline- 
otion of such virtues as a studious privacy admits, and 
inch intellectual excellence as a mind not yet called 
f«ath to action can display. He knew haw to distin- 
guish, and how to commend, the qualities of his com- 
panion ; but, when he wishes to make us weep, be for- 
gets to weep himself, and diverts his sorrow by imagi- 
ning how bis crown of bays, if he had it, would (Tackle 
in Xhejlre. It is the odd fate of this thought to be the 
worse for being true. The bay leaf crackles remarka- 
|ilyas it bums; as, therefore, this property was not a^ 
Mgned it by chance, the mind must be thought suffici- 
ently at ease that could attend to such minntenessof phy- 
siolc^y. But the power of Cowley is not so mu^ to 
move the affections, as to eserdse the understanding. 

The Chronicle is a composition unrivalled and alone : 
such gaiety of fancy, such facility of expression, such 
varied similitude, such a succession of images, and such 
a dance of words, it is in vain to expect except from 
Cowley. His strength always appears in his agility; 
his volatility is not the flutter of a light, but the bound 
of an elastick mind. His levity never leaves his learn- 
ing behind it; the moralist, the politician, and the cri- 
tioCj mingle their influence even in this airy 6vlick of 
£ 2 



eeniiu. To Buch a pezformance SucUiiw oitald faaT* 
DrouKht the gaiety, but not the knowle^e : Di^den 
could have supplied the knowledge, but not the gaiety. 

The verses to Davenant, which are vi^rously begun, 
and happily concluded, contain some hints of criticisTa 
very justly conceived, and happily expressed. CowleVs 
aitical abilities have not been sufficiently observed : the 
few decisions and renurks, which his prefaces and his 
notes on the Davideis supply, were at that time acces- 
sions to English literature, and shew sudi sltiU as r>»> 
MB our wish for more examples. 

The lines from Jersey are a very curious and tdeanng 
speamen of the familiar descending to the burlesqne. 

His two metrical disquisittons^/or and against Beawn 
are no mean specimens of metaphysical poetry. The 
stanzasagainst Knowledge produce little conviction. la 
those which are intend^ to exalt die human Acuities, 
Reason has its proper task assigned it ; that of judging, 
not of things revved, but of the reality of revelation. 
In the verses yiw Reason is a. passage which Bentky, in 
the only English verses which he is known to have 
written, eo«ms to have copied, though with the infenH 
«nty of an imitator. 

The Hoi; Book Uke the «J£hth spbrae dotb ttifia 

With thouMod lights of truth divine. 
So numberleas the stais, that to Onr e;e 

ll makea all but one gilaiy. 
Yet reason miut oastet too ; fbi, in len 



After this says Bentley • : 

Who travelB In religioiu jars. 

Truth miiM wilb error, ahade with rajs, 
Ltke WhJsCon wanting p^i of etan. 

Id ocean wide or siulLa or itraj^ 

Cowley seems to have had what Milton is beljeved to 
have wanted, the skill to rate his own performances by 
their just value, and has therefore closed bis Miscellft. 
nies with the verses upon Crashaw, which apparently 

■ Dodsley's CaIl«ction of Poems, vol. v. B. 
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«uxl «11 dtat luve gone befim them, and in which tfaora 
■re beautiea whidi common authon may jiutly think not 
only aboYe their attainment, but above their ambition. 

To the HiscelUnies succeed the Anacreonliqtiea, or 
poraphrsstical tnuulationa of some little poem*, wbidl 
pass, however justly, under the name of Anacreon. Of 
those songs dedicated to festivity and gaiety, in which 
even the morality is voluptuous, and which teach no* 
thing but the enjoyment of the present day, be has gi< 
ven rather a pleasing than a faithful rebresentation, ha- 
ving retained their sprightlinesa, but lost their simpli* 
dty. TheAnacreonofCowley, like the Homer of Pope, 
lias admitted the decoration of some modem graces, by 
which he is undoubtedly more amiable to common rea- 
ders, and perhaps, if they would honestly declare their 
own perceptions, to iar the greater part of those whom 
Conrtesy and ignorance are content to stvle the learned. 

These little pieces will be found more nniahed in their 
liind than any otlier of Cowley's works. The diction 
shews nothing of the mould of time, and the sentimenta 
are ^ no great distance from our present habitudes of 
thought. Real mirth must always be natural, and na- 
ture is uniform. Men have been wise in very different 
modes ; but they have always laughed the same way. 

Levity of thought naturally produced ikmiljarity of 
language, and the familiar part of language continues 
long the same : the dialogue of comedv, when it is tran- 
scribed tVom jsopular manners and real life, is read from 
a^ to age with equal pleasure. The artifices of inveiv 
sion, by which the esublished order of words is chang- 
ed, or of innovation, by which new words or meanings 
of words are introduced, is practised, not by those who 
talk to be understood, but by those who write to he 
admired. 

The AnacreonticjueB, therefore, of Cowley give now 
all the pleasure which they ever gave. If he was form- 
ed by nature for one kind of writing more than for an- 
other, his power seems to have been greatest in the fa- 
miliar and the festive. 

The next class of his poems is called The Mistress, of 
which it is not necessary to select any particular pieces 
lor jwaise or censure. They have all the same beauties 
E 8 
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md hxdu, and nearly in tb« nme proportion. They km 
written with exuberance of wit, and with copioUBness of 
, learning: and it ia truly aaaerted by Sprat, that tiie |de- 
nitudeof the writer'i knowledge flows in upon his page, 
so that the reader is comfnonly surprised into some im- 
provement. But, (wnsidered as the verftes of a lover, no 
man that has erer loved will much commend them. They 
are neither courtley nor pathetick, have neither gallan- 
try nor fondness. His praises are too far sought, and too 
hyperbolical, eithn* to espress love or to excite it ; evenr 
stanza is crowded with darts and flames, with wonnda 
and death, with mingled souls and with broken hearts. 

The principal artifice by which The Mutrett ia filled 
with conceits ia very copiously displayed by Addison. 
Love ia by Cowley, as by other poets, expressed inetA- 
phorically by Same and tire; and that which is true of 
real fire la said of love, or figurative fire, the same word 
{n the same sentence retaining both significations. Thus, 
" observing the cold regard of his mistress's eyes, and 
" at the same time their power of producing love in 
" him, he considers them as burning-glasses made of 
" ice. Finding himself able to live in the greatest ex- 
" tremtties of love, he concludes the torrid sone to be 
" habitable. Upon the dying of a tree on which he had 
" cut his loves, be observes that his flames !ia<l burnt 
" up and withered the tree." 

These conceits Addison calls mixed wit ; that is, wit 
which consists of thoughts true in one sense of the ex- 
pression, and false in the other. Addison's representa* 
tioR is sufSciently indulgent: that confusion of iniages 
may entertain for a moment ; but, being unnatural, it 
soon grows wearisome. Cowley delighted in it, as much 
asif fie had invented it; but, not to mention theantients, 
he misht have found it fuIUblown in modem Italy. 
Thus Sam 



As]Hce quun variLf diHtringar Leabia curls \ 
Urar, et heu ! nostro manal: ab igne liquor : 

Rum Ntlus, sumitue £tna aimul ; restrin^le I 
O lacrirace, aut lacrimas ebibc flamma meaE 

One of the severe theologians of that tii 
kim as having published a book offn^ane , 



MMM. Prom the course of pnrfsneneu, the conrtant 
traour of his life, whidi wem> to bare been eminently 
virtuous, and the general tendencr of bis opinionr, 
which discover no iirererence of reli^;ioa, tnustdefeDd 
him ; but that the accutation of laacivioaineai is unjku^ 
the p»*iual of his work will suffictentlr evince. 

Cowley's MiHreu hu no power of aeduction : sha 
" plays round the bead, bat reaches not the heart." 
Her beauty and absence, her kindness and cruelty, her 
disdain and inconstancy, produce no correspondence of 
emodon. His poetical account of the virtnea of plants, 
and colours ot flowers, is not perused with more slugn 
giah frigidity. The compositions are such as might have 
been written for penance by a hermit, or fur hire by a 
philosophical rhymer who bad only heard of another sex; 
for they tarn the mind only on the writer, whom, with- 
out thinking on a woman but as the subject for his tbsk, 
we sometimes esteem ss learned, and somelimea despise 
as trifling, always admire as ingenious, and always con- 
demn as unnatural. 

The Pindariqus Odes are now to be considered ; a 
species of composition, which Cowley thinks Pandrolus 
might have counted in his litt of ihe lost invenliont <^ 
autiquity, and which l)e has made a bold and'vigoroui 
attempt to recover. 

The purpose with which he has paraphrased an 
01ympi(^ and Nemsean Ode is by himself sufficiently 
explained. His endeavour was, not to shew precitay 
what Pindar spoke, but his manner f)f speaking. He was 
therefore not at all restrained to his expressions, nor 
much to his sentiments ; nothing was required of him, 
but not to write as Pindar would not have written. 

Of the Olympick Ode, the beginning is, I think, 
above the original in elegance, and the conclusion below 
it in strength. The connexion is supplied with great 
perspicuity; and the thoughts, which toareader of less 
skill seem thrown together by chance, ate concatenated 
without any abruption. Though the English ode can- 
not be called a translation, it may be very properly 
consulted as a commentary. 

The spirit of Pindar is indeed not every where 
equally iweaerved. The following pretty lines are not 
siudi as nil deep moutlt was used to pour : 
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If in Olympus top, where thou 
Sitl'st to behold thy sacred show. 
If in Alpheus' silver (tight, 
• If in my verse Ihoa take deligKt, ' 
M7 verae. great Rhea's eon, whtch ii, 
Lofly as that and smooth as this. 

In the Neniffian ode the reader must, in mere justicv 
to Pindar, observe, that whatever is said oi the original 
new moon, her tender forehead and her horns, is super- 
added by his paraphrsst, who has many other plays of 
words and fancy unsuitable to the original, as. 

The table, free for ev'ry guest. 
No doubt will thee admit. 
And feast more upon thee, than tbou on it. 

He sometimes extends his author's thoughts without 
improving them. In the Otympionick an oath is inei>- 
tioned in a single word, and Cowley spends three lines 
in swearing by the Cantalian Stream. We are told of 
Theron's bounty, with a hint that he had enemies, 
which Cowley tnus enlarges in rhyming prose ; 

But in this thankless woild the giver 
Is envied even by the receiver ; 
Tis now the cheap and frugal fashion 
Rather to hide than own the obligation i 

It now an artifice does grow 
Wrongs and injuries to do. 
Lest men should think we owe. 

It is hard to conceive that a man uf the first rank in 
learning and wit, when he was dealing out such minute 
morality in such feeble diction, could imagine, either 
waking or dreaming, that be imitated Pindar. 

In the following odes, where Cowley chooses his own 
subjects, he sometimes rises to dignity truly Pindarick ; 
and, if some deficiencies of language be forriven, his 
strains are such as those of the Theban Bard were to 
his contemporaries; 



All hand in htutd do decratly idTuicc, 
And (o mjr song with smooth and equal meMC 
While the {Luicc lact*, how hmg Wn It ha, 



After Biicli eathusium, who will not Umeot to find 
the poet conclude with lines like these : 

But atop, my Muse — 
Hold thj Pindarick Pegaaiu closely in, 
Whid does to ra^ begin — 

— ''ns an unrul; and a hard-mouth'd hme — 
Twill no unaldlful touch endure. 
But flingB writer and reader too that sits not aure. 

The fanlt of Cowley, and perhaps of all the writers 
of the metaphysical race, is that of pursuing his thoughts 
to the last ramificattons, by which he luses the gran- 
deur of generality; for of the greatest things the parti 
are little ; what is little can be but pretty, and by claim- 
ing dignity becomes ridiculous. Thus all the power 
of description is dettrciyed by a scrupulous enumera* 
tion ; and the force of^ metaphors is lost, when the 
mind by the mention of particulars is turned more ujp- 
on the original than the secondary sense, more upon 
that from which the illustration is drawn than that to 
which it is applied. 

Of this we nave a very eminent example in the ode 
intituled The Muse, who goes to take Ike air in an in- 
tellectual chariot, to which he hameues Fancy and 
Judgment, Wit and Eloquence, Memory and Inven- 
tion, How he distinguished Wit from Fancy, or how 
Memorv could properly contribute to Motion, he has 
not explained : we are, however, content to suppose that 
, he could have justified his own £ction, and wish to see 
the Muse begin her career ; but there is yet more to 
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Figurea, concelU, raptures. 

In 4 tvell-TTOnled dreas, 

Andjfnnacent loves, and pleaswit truth*, and luefiil He*. 

In all their gaud; liverict. 

Every mind ia now disgusted with thb camber of 
magnificence ; yet I cannot refuse myself the four next 
lines : 

Mount, glorious queen, thy traTelling thronv. 
And bid it to put on; 
For long tliough chearful is the waj. 
And life, alas ! allows but one ill winter's day. 

In the same ode, celebrating the power of the Muse, 
he gives her prescience, or, in poetical language, the 
foresight of events hatching in futurity; but, having 
once an egg in his mind, he cannot forbear to shew v» 
that he knows what an egg contains : 

Thou into the close nesis of Time dost peep. 

And there with piercing eye 
Through the firm shell end the thkk while doat ap; 

Years to come a-forming lie. 
Close in their sacred fecundioe asleep. 

The same thought is more generally, and therefore 
mare poetically expressed by Casiuir, a writer who hu 
many of the beauties and faults of Cowley ; 

Omnibus Muodl Domtnatoi hoiis 
Aptat urgendas per inane pennas, 
Paris adhuc niilo latet, et futuioa 

Cowley, whatever was his subject, .seems to have 
been carried, by a kind of destiny, to the light and the 
familiar, or to conceits which require still more ignoble 
epithets. A slaughter in the Ited Sea nero dies the 
mater's name; and England, during the Civil War, was 
Albion no more, nor to be named Jrom while. It is surely 
by some fascination not easily surmounted, that a wri* 
ter, professing to revive the nobletl and highest tvriting 
in vene, makes this sddreaa to the new year; 
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r»wtJiv. a9 

K*7, it thou bv'st tne, gsntle jetz. 
Let not BO miuh da love be. there. 
Vain, fruitless love I nwui ; for, g«all< jeu, 

AlthouKh I fear 
There's of this caution llulc neidt 

Yet, gentle year, taka haed 
1 Hon thou dost malix 

8uch a Aiistake ; 
Such love I mean alone 
As b)' tby cruel ptedecccsoTB haa been shewn i 
For, though I have too much cause (o doubt it, 
I ^n would try, for once, if llTe can Hve without it. 

The reader of. this will be inclined to cry out with 
Prior, 

Ye Critich, sat/, 
Horn poor to this fPo» Pindar^t style ! 

Even those who csnnot perhaps find in the Isthmian 
or Neemean songa what ARtitiuity has dispoied them to 
expect, will at least see that tDey are ill-repreiented by 
such puny poetry ; and all will detennire that if thia 
' be the old Theban strain, it is not worthy of revivaL 
To the disproportion and incongruity of Cowley's 
sentiments must beadded the uncertainty and looaenesi 
of his ineasores. He takes the liberty of using in any 
place ft verse of any leneth, from two syllables to twelve. 
The verses of Pindar have, as he observes, very little 
harmony to a modern ear ; yet, by examining the sylla- 
bles, we perceive them to be regular, and have reascB) 
enough for suppasing that the antient audiences were' 
delisted with the sound. The imitator ought ther»- 
fbre to have adopted what he found, and to have added 
what was wanting ; to have preserved a constant return 
of the same numbers, and to have supplied smootbneis 
of transitign and continuity of thought. 

It is urged by Dr. Sprat, that the irreeulari^ of num- 
bers U the wn/ thing which makes l}uit kind of poesy^ 
for all manner ofsJAjects. But he ^ould have remem- 
bered, that what ia fit for every thing on (it nothing 
well. The great pleasure of verse arises from the knOwn 
measureof the lines, and uniform structure of the atan- 
Eas, by which the voice is r^ulated, and the memory 
relieved. 
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If the Pinaarick style be, what Cawlef think* it, the 
highett and nobktt hnd (f tvriting m terwe, it can be a- 
dapt«d only to h^h and noble nibjects ; and it irill not 
be eosT to reconcile the poet with the critick, or to con- 
ceire how that can be the highest kind of writing in 
Terse, which, according to Sprat, is cHiefi^ to be p^per' 
redfor iU near c^iUty to prote. 

This lax and lawless versification so much concealed 
the deficiendes of the barren, snd flattered the laxineM 
of the idle, that it immediately overspread our books of 
poetry ; all the boys and girls caugnt the pleasing ta- 
riiion, -and they that could do nothing else could write 
like Pindar. The rights of anticmit;^ were invaded, and 
disorder tried to break into the Latin : a poem* on the 
Sheldonian Theatre, in wMcb all kinds of verse are 
shaken together, is unhappily inserted in the Muta 
Amglicatia. Findarism prevailed about half a century; 
but at last died gradually away, and other imitations 
sappljr its place. 

llie Pindarick Odes have so long anpyed the hisli- 
est degree of poetical reputation, that I am not wiUmg 
to diamlsa Ibem with unabated censure; and surely, 
tbangfathemodeoftheircomposttiimbeerrcnieous, yet 
many parts deserve at least that admiratioR which is 
dve to great comprehension of knowledge, aiMl great 
finrtili^of Ancy. The thoughts are often new, and of- 
ten stnking ; but the greatness of tme part is disgraced 
by the UtUeness of another; and total n^ligence of 
kmgnage gives the noblest concepdoiM the appeanuice 
of a fabrick Mignst in the plan, but mean in the materi- 
als. YetauielytfaoaeverMsare not without a just claim 
to praise ; of which it may be said with truth, that no 
nan bat Cowley could have written them. 

TheBavideisnowremaicsto be considered; apoem 
wbidi the author designed, to have extended to twelve 
bocdu, merely, as he makes no scruple of declajring, be- 



• Fint publidwd in quuto, 1669, uudei the title at " Csnnen 
" Pindaiicum in Thestnim Shetdonlanum in mleniiibui magnified 
•' Operis EncBiilia. Recitatum Julii die 9. Aano 16S9, ■ Crobetto 
« Owen, A. B. Md. Cbr. Alumno Autbon." IL 
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Guiie the .£iieid had tk>t; mntfaar : bat be had Wnm 
or persevenmce ontf to wrhe tlw third put Epick 
poems have been left unlfaiisbed hj Virgil, SUtiua, 
^tenser, and Cowley. That we have not the wbcds 
Dsvideis is, however, not much to be regretted ; for in 
this undert^DR Cowley is, tacitly at least, oonreued lo 
have raiscBrriedT There are not many examples of to 
gnat a work, produced by an author generally read, 
end generally praised, that has crept through ■ centun 
with so little regard. Whatever is said of Cowley, u 
meant of his other works. Of the Davidets no menUon 
is made; it never appears in bcxiks, nor emerges in 
converatian. By the Sptciator it has been onoe quo- 
ted ; by ilymer it has once been praised ; and \fy tiry- 
den, in " Mack Flecknoe," it hat once been isitsted ; 
nor do I recollect Di«ch other notke fton ita nuUic»- 
tion till now in \he whde succession of Englhin litenu 

Of this silence and neglect, if the reaaso be iMpihvd, 
it will be found partly in the choice of tb« ndiject,«nd 
partly in the performance of the work. 

Sacred Histoiy has been always read with tabmisiiTe 
reverence and an imaginatiw) everawed and contndkdir 
We bare been acousbnned to acquiesce in the nokedneia 
and simplicity of the authentic narrative, and to repose 
tm its veracity with such humble nmfidencs aa BUpprasMi 
coriosi^. Wegowithdiehist»ian'aBb«goea,«Bd«top 
with him when he st^n. All amplification isfiivohnM 
and TUB ; aU addUicnt to that which is already anffidant 
Sx the pu^koees of rehgion seems not tniy ueeleaa, bat 
iq some degree profane. 

Such events as were produced by the visible interpo- 
sition of Divine Power are above the power of baman 
genius to dignify. The miracle of Creation, howerer it 
may teem with images, is best described with little diffu- 
sion of language: Heimikelhetvord,aitdUi«grveretnadt. 

We are told that Sam mu Irtmbled tvkh or evU tpiritj 
firom. this Cowley takes an omwrtuni^ of dcacribii^ 
HeB, and tellimg tha histiwy of Liwi&r, who was, he 



sayi 
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Oace geOenl of t^iiUai boat oTapHUt, 

Like Hegper leading bnth the spangled ni^ta ) 

But down Ilka light'Dlng, wbkh him struck, he mnSe, 

And roar'd at his Gist plunge iota tbe Same. 

Lmnfer mokeB a dpeech to the inferior sxenta of mis' 
diief, in wbich there ta aamething of HeaUienism, ancl 
ther^bre of im propriety^' and, to give efficacy to his 
words, concludes by tashing Am hreaH teith his long laiL 
Envy, after a pause, steps out, and among other aecki- 
rationa of her zeal utters these lines : 

Do thou but thieat, loud sto-nu AaH make replf. 
And thunder echo to the trembling akj ; 
Whilst raging seu swell to so bold an height, 
Aa ahall the flre'a proud eltmenl afiH^t. 
Th' old drudging Sun. fttaa hia Iong4cstlen yiaf. 
Shall at thy voice atait, and mlaguide tlia d^. 
The jocund orbs fihall tneat their meaaur'd pace. 
And stubborn poles change thdr allotted place- 
Heaven's gDded troops ahaU flutter here and there. 
Leaving (helT bcaatkig aoi^ tiu'd to a tpben. 

Every reader feets himsrif mary with this useless 
bdk of an allegorical Being. 

It is not on^ when the events an confessedly mfn- 
culous, that nucj and fiiAion lose their eSect : the 
whole system of bfe, while the Theocracy was yet visi- 
ble, has an appearance so different ftom fdl oilier scenes 
(tf human action, diat the reader of the Siicred Volume 
habitually considers it as the peculiar mode of existen(» 
of a distinct species of mankind, that lived and acted 
with manners uncommunicable ; so that it is difficult 
even for imaoinUion to place ns in the state of them 
whose story is related, and by consequence their joys 
and sriefs are not easily adopted, nor can the attention 
be oilen interested in any thing that befalls them. 

To the sultject thus oricinally indisposed to the re- 
ception of poetical embellishments, the writer brought 
little that could reconcile impatience, or attract curiosity. 
Nothing can be more disgusting th 
led with conceits ; and conceits a 
deia supplies 
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One of tbe great lourcea of poetical delist is d 
two,* or the power of [wesenting pictures to the miiia. 
Cowley gives inferences instead of images, and ahews 
not what way be supposed to hitve been seen, but what 
IhoHd^ts the sight might have suggested. When Vir- 
gil Ascribes the stone >itbicfa Tumus lifted' against £• 
iwas, he fixes the attentioD <»i its bulk and weight ; 

Saium dicimuplch uigena, 
S&iuin antiquuin, iogcns, cnnpo quod Ante jacebat 
Limes agro poritui, Mem at ifiacemeret uvis. 

Cowl^ aya of tbe stone with which Cain slew bis 



Of ihe sword taken from Goliah, he sayi. 



Other poets describe Death by scmie of its common 
^pearancea. Cowley says, with a learned allusioil to ^ 
aepnlchral hunpa real or bbuloas, 

TvriKt his right ribs deep pinc'd the ftirioua tdade. 
And open'd wide thoee aecret veneU wbeie 
Life's light goes otit, vben fiiM they let in sir. 

But he has aDosions vulgar as weH as learned. In a 
visionary succession of kings. 



Describing an undiadpliDed snny, after having taid 
with ek^ance, 



* Dr. WartoD discmen some eon t r ari e t y of opdnion betmen tbfs, 
and wbaticnldof deicrlptioii in p. ST. 
F S 
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HevUea^u 

be giv«e them a fit of the Ague. 

The allusions, however, are not alw^yt to vulgar 
things ; he offends by exaggeAtion as much as by di- 
minution : 



Where the aun't ftidtAil beanu girs mMaU biitbt 
Where he the growth of fktol gold doea see. 
Gold, which alone more ioflueDce bu than he. 

In one passage he starts « sudden question to the 
concision of Philosophy : 



Why does that twining plant the oak embrace { 

The oak tar eonrtshtp most of an unfit. 

And rongh aa an the winda that flgtit with it ? 

His expressions hsve sometimes a degne of meanness 
that surpasses expectation : 



Id a simile descriptive of the Morning: 



The dress of <^biiel deserves attentian : 

He took tbr akin a doud most soft wid bright. 
That s'ai the inid^lBy aon pEaic'4 tbrou^ wiUiUsiit; 
Upon his cheeks a Uv<^r bluili he uoead,- 
Wash'd tcom the moining beauties' deepest red i 
An harmless flatt'ring meteor shone for hair. 
And fell sdown Us sttoul4en with loose tare ) 
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He nit* out ■ tilk Eoaatlc from Ills akks, 
Where Ute miMt tpri^ilj azure pleu'd tbe ejrci ; 
Tbia he with starry <apoun sprlnkla all. 
Took in thdr prime ere thcj grow ilpe and fkU ; 



Thia is a jnat spadnien of Cowley's imagery ; what 
nii|^t ID geoeral exprcMiont be great and forcible, be 
weakens and make* Hdicalous hy brancJiiiig it into 
■mall parte. That Gabriel was inrested with the aof^ 
est mr Dtighteat colmirsof the sky, we might have been 
told, and been dismiB«e<l to improve the idea in our dif- 
fbrentproportioneof conception; but Cowley could not 
let ae go till he hod related where Gabriel got Rnt his 
■kin, and then his niantle, then his lace, and then his 
9carfe, and related it in the terms of the mercer and 
tailor. 

Sometimes he indulges himself in a digression, al- 
ways concdved witb his natural exuberance, and com- 
mmiij, even where it is not lc»ig, continued till it is 
tedious: 

> 1* th* HbnD7 a linr choice authon Mood, 

Yet 'twaa well Mor'd, for that email auae was good j 
WritiDgi man's Bpiiilual |riiysick, vfta not then 
Itself, aa now, grown a disease of men- 
Learning (joung virgin} but fow sulttnrs knew ; 
Theconiinon proMitute sh« lately grew. 
And with the ipyrious bnod loads now the prew t 
Laboriaus eSbcta of idlenen. 

As the Davideis affords only four books, though in- 
tended to consist of twelve, there is no opportum^ for 
Bocb critidstaas Epick poems commonly suf^ly. The 
|dan of the whple work is very in^ierfectly shewn by 
the. third part. The duration of an unfinished action 
cannot be known. Of characters either not yet intr<v 
duoed, or shewn but upon few occasions, the full extent 
and the nice discriminations cannot be ascertained. 
Tile fable is plainlv imjdex, formed rather from tbe O- 
^ssey than the Iliad; and many artificers of versifica- 
tion are eoDployed, with the skill of a man acquainted 
with the best models. The past is recalled by nan*. 
F S 
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tion, and the futare anticipated bv vision ; but he baa 
been so lavish of hia poetical art, tliat it is difScult to i- 
magine bow he could fill eight books more without 
practising aeain the same modet of disposing his mat- 
ter : and perhaps the perception of this growing incum- 
brance inclined him to stop. By this abruption, poster- 
ity lost more iiistruction than delight. If the continu- 
■don of the Davideis caa be miss^, it is fbr the learn- 
ing that had been diffused over it, and the notes in 
irhich it had been explained. 

Had not his characters been depraved, like evny e- ~ 
^er part, by improper decorations, they would have de- 
Mrved uncommon praise. He gives Saul both the body 
and mind of a hero ; 



And the diiferent beauties of the lofty Merah and the 
gentle Michol are very justly conceived and strongly 
painted. 

Rytner has declared the Davideis superior to the Je- 
rtualan of Tatto, "which," says he, "the poet, with 
"all his care, has not totally purged ftota pedantry." 
If by pedantry is meant that minute knowledge which 
is derived from particular sciences and studies, in oppo- 
sition to the general notions supplied by a wide survey 
of life and nature, Cowley certainly errs, by introducing 
pedantry, far more frequently than Tasso. I know not, 
indeed, why they should be compared; for the resem- 
blance of Cowley's work to Taeso's is only that th^ 
both exhibit the agency of celestial and infernal spirits, 
in which however they differ widely ; for Cowley aui^ 
poses them commonly to operate upon the mind by 
suggestion ; Tasso represents them as promoting or 
obstructing events by external agency. 

Of particular passages that can be properly compared, 
I remember only the description of Heaven, in which 
the different manner of the two writers is sufficiently 
discernible. Cowley's is scarcely description, unless it 
be possible to describe by negatives ; for be tells ns aiify 



what there is not in Heaven. Tauo etideKVoan to n- 
present the «plendo>an And pleuure* of the regiont of 
lu^inesi. Tauo affordi imagei, and Cowley senti* 
ments. It happens, however, that Tano'a description 
affords aome reason for Rymer'a cenaure. He tayi of 
the Supreme Being, 

fU Botto i pied* e fWo c U Dstuni , 
Hiuistri buinilj, e'l moto, e cb'il rniiun. 

The second line hat in it more of pedantry than 
perhaps can be found in any other stanza of the poem. 

In the perusal of the Davideis, as of all Cowley's 
works, we find wit and learning unprofitably squander- 
ed. Attention has no relief; the affections are never 
moved ; we are sometimes surprised, but never delighu 
ed, and find much to admire, but litUe to approve. Still 
lunvever it is the work of Cowley, of a mind capacious 
by nature, and replenished by study. 

In the genera] review of Cowley's poetiy it wHl be 
found, that he wrote with abundant fertilitv, but negli- 
gent or unskilful selection; with mudi toought, but 
with little imagery ; that he, is never pathetick, and 
rarely sublime ; but always either ingenious or learned, 
either acate or prolound. 

It is said by Denham in his elegy. 



This wide position requires leas limitation, when it is 
affirmed of Cowley, than peiiiaps of any other poet 
—He read much, and yet borrowed little. 

His character of writing was indeed not bis own : he 
unhappily adopted that which was predominant. He 
saw a certain way to present praise ; and, not suffitnent- 
ly enquiring by what means the antients have continu- 
ed to delight through all the changes of human mtm- 
ners, he contented himself with a deciduous laurel, of 
which the verdure in its spring was bright and gay, but 
which time hu been continaslly stealing Seom his 
brows. 
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He vu in his own time coaaidered as of uDnvBlldd 
excellence. Clarendon represents him as hAving taken 
a flicht beyond all that went before hioi; and Miltoa 
is said to have declared, that the three gre«test English 
poeta were Spenser, Shakespeare, and Cowley. 

His manner he had in common wilii others; but his 
sentiments were his own. Upon every subject he 
thought for himself; anc\ such was bis copiousness of 
knowledge, that something at once remote and applica- 
ble rushed into his mind; yet it ia not likely teat he 
always rejected a commodious idea merely because 
another had used it: his known wealth was so great 
that he' might have borrowed without loss of credit. 

In his elegy on Sir Henry Wotton, the last lines have 
such resemblance to the noble epigram of Grotius on the 
death of Scaliger, that I cannot but think them copied 
from it, though they are copied by no servjle hand. 

One passage in his Mistrist is so apparently borrow- 
ed from Donne, that he probably would not have writ- 
ten it, had it not mingled with his own thoughts, so as 
diat he did not perceive himself taking it from another .- 

Although I think thou never found wilt be, 

Vet I'm resolv'd to Bearch for thee ; 

The BCarch itself rewoida the pains. 
So, though the chymic his great secret miu 
[For neither it in Art or Nature is,) 

Yet things well worth his toil he gains i 

And does his charg^and labour pa]> 
With good unsought experiments bj' tte waj. 



Some that have deepn digs*d Lotc*s mine 
Say, where his cen^ hai^ilneM doth lie : 

I have lov'd, and got, and told ; 
But should I lm-«, gel, tell, till I were old, 
I should not And that hidden n^Merr t 

Ok, 'tis imposture all I 
And OS no chymic yet th' elixir got. 

But glorifies his pregnant pot, 

If by the way to him befUl 
" — e odoriferous thing, or medicinal, 
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Joiuon nnd Domw, u Dr. Hard remitfa, w«k tli^ 
in die highest Mteem. 

It ia reUted by Clarmdwi, that Cowley alwns aa- 
knawledg«d big obltgattcm to the leaminr and indnaO^ 
of Jonson : but 1 have foand no ovcei of Jonaon in hn 
works : to emulate Donne appean to have been hia par* 
poae ; and from Donne he may hare learned that nmU 
Hari^ iritfa religious image*, and that light alluiion to 
■acred things, by whidi readers far short of tanctity ar* 
frequently offended ; and which would not be borne in 
the present age, when derotion, pertiapa not more fvti 
vent, is more delicate. 

Havit^ produced one passage taken by Cowler fhun 
Donne, 1 will recompense him by another which MiHoo 
seems to have borrowed ftotn him. He says of Goliah, 



MilboaafSfttan: 

Hi* speaii to equal which the ttdJeal pipe 
Hewn on Norwegian MIIb, to be the nuut 
Of aonie great admiral, were but ■ wand. 
He walked with. 

His dktion was in his own time censured as negli- 
gent. He seems not to have known, or not to have 
considered, that words being arbitrary must owe theit 
power to association, end have the influence, and that 
only, whidi custom has given them. Language is th* 
dress of thought : and as the noblest mien, or most 
graceful action, would be degraded and obscured by a 
garb appropriated to the gross employments of rnsUcks 
or mecbanicks; so the most heroick sentiments will 
lose their efficacy, and the most splendid ideas drop 
their magnificence, if they are conveyed by wcwds used 
commonly upon low and trivial occasions, debased by 
vulgar mouths, and contaminated by inelegant applica* 

Truth indeed is always truth, and reason is always 
reason; ihey have an intrinsic and unalterable value^ 
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and constitute that intellectual gold which de£et de- 
struction ; but gold may be so concealed in baser me- 
tal, that only a chyoitst can recover it ; sense may be 
■o hidden in unrefined and plebeian worda, that none 
but philosophers can distiuguish it; and both may be 
BO buried in impurities, as not to pay the cost of Uieir 
extraction. 

The diction, being the vehicle of die thonghta, first 
presents itself to the intellectual eye: and if the first 
appearance ofiends, a further knowledge is not often 
sought. Whatever professes to benefit by pleasing, 
must please at once. The pleasures of the mind imply 
aoraeudng sudden and unespected ; that which elevates 
must always surprise. What ii perceived by slow de- 
grees may gratify us with consciousness of improve- 
ment, but will never strike with the aeDse of pleasure. 

Of all this, Cowley appears to have been without 
knowledge, or without care. He makes bo selection 
of words, nor seeks any neatness of phrase : he has no 
elegancies either lucky or elaborate : as his endeavours 
were rather to impress sentences upon the understand- 
ing than images on. the fancy ; he has few epithets, and 
those scattered without peculiar propriety or nice adap- 
tation. It seems to follow from tile necessity of the sub- 
ject, rather than the care of the writer, that the diction 
of his heroick poem is less familiar than that of his 
■lightest vrithigfi. He has given not the same numbers, 
but the same diction, to the gentle Anacreoa and the 
tem^tuous Pindar. 

His versification seems to have had very little of his 
care; and if what he thinks be true, that bis numbers 
are nnmuucal only when they ore ill-read, the art of 
reading them is at present lost ; for they are commonly 
harsh to modern ears. He has indeed many noble lines, 
such as the feeble care of Waller never could produce. 
The bulk of his thoughts sometimes swelled his verse 
to unexpected and ineviteble grandeur; but his excel- 
lence of this kind is merely fortuitous : he sinks willing- 
ly down to his general carelessness, and avoids witb 
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contractions are oh^a rugged sod hortll ; 
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His rhymes are very otien made by pronouns, or 
puticles, or the like unimportant wordi, which ditap- 
point the ear, and deiitroy the energy of the line. 

His combination of different meaiuret is aotnetimef 
disaonant and unpleasiRg; he joins venes together, at 
which the former does not slide easily into the latter. 

The words do and did, which so much degrade in 
present estimation the line that admits them, were, in 
the time of Cowley, little censured or avoided : how of-> 
ten be used them, and with how bad an effect, at least 
to our ears, will appear by a passage, in which ereiy 
reader will lament to see just and noble thoughts de< 
firauded of their praise by inelegance of language: 

Wbere honour or where conscience doci not Und, 

Ho oOux law shall diackte ram( 

Slave to myulf 1 ne'er will be ; 
Mot shall my future actions he confin'd 

By nty own prcTCnt mind. 
Who by reiolvn and vows engag'd doet stand, 

For days that yet belong to fate, 
Doet, like an nnthrift, mcatgage hii ntale 

Befiire it falls into hU hand ; 

The bondman of the doiBter so. 
All that he deti receive doei always owe. 
And slill as Time coma in. It goes away. 

Not to enjoy, but debts to pay ! 

Unlia]^ slave, and pupil to ■ bell I 
Which his hour's work as weU as hours datt tell ; 
Unhappy till the last, the kind releasing knell. 

His heroic lines Rre oRen formed of monoayllahles ; 
bat yet they are sometimes sweet and sonoroas. 

He says of the Messiah, 



In another place, of David, 

Vet tad him go securely, when he sends i 
'Tit Saul that u kUJiie, and ac hufnatdt. 
The man who hot hit God, «o aid can lack i 
And at nho bid Hm go, mil bring Mm hatk. 
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Yet amidst hu n^^gence be someliiaeB attmpted m 
improved and scieQttfick versification ; of vrhich it will 
be best to give his own account Bubjoinedto this line; 

Nor can ihe glorr contain itself In th' endless space. 

" I un soirr that it is necesmry to admoniah the most 
"part of readers, that it is not by negligence thti this 
"verse is bo loose, long, and, as it were, vast; it is to 
"paint in the.number the nature of the thing which it 
" describes, which I would have observed in divers 
" other [daces of this poem, that else will pass for very 
*• cardess verses : as before. 

And mtr-mtu Vtt n^gtifring fiddt with vialent cimr$t. 

" In the second book ; 

Dovn a prtcipUe Step, ifom he eaih ikem alt— • 
" And, 

And Jill a-davn hii iSouUw* »ttt loOMt care. 

" In the third. 



"In the fourth. 

Like nme^fitir pine o'er-h«Mttg all Ih" igimliler •wood. 
"And, 

Some from the rackt aat thenaelvei dmn htadlong. 

" And many more : but it is enough to instance in a 
" few. The thing is, that the diapoaidon of words aiid 
" niunbers should be such, as that, out <rf the order and 
" sound of them, the things themselves may be teprc' 
" sented. This the GreeRs were not so accurate as to 
" bind themselves to ; neither have our English poets 
" observed it, for aught I can find. The Latins ("qui 
" MusM cokint tneriaresj sometimes did it; and their 
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** {tfinoe, Virgil, ilirii^ : in wbom the esanfi^ an i» 
" numerable, anti taken^nodce of by all j udicuNU am, 
•' ao Mat it ia luperfluoas to collect tbem." 

I teow not ivbether he haa, in many of tbese inatan- 
ces, attained the repreaentadon or reaemUancc that bt 
purpoaea. Verse can imitate xttHy aound and motioB. 
A oimn^ess verse, a headlong verae, and a verae ofbratt 
or of rtrooE bnut, seem to compriae very inconffmoua 
and unsociable ideas. What there is peculiar in tbc 
sound of the line expressing Uxist care, 1 cannot diaccK 
ver ; nor why the june is t^ier in an Alexandrine than 
in tan syllatues. 

But, not to defraud him of his due praise, he has 
^en one example of representative versincation, vhich 
peibiqis no other English line can equal ; 

Bc^, be bold, and mnture to be wue i 
He, who defers thia work from day to dlj. 
Does OTi B river^a bank expecting stay 
Till the whole Rtream thst etoppM him shall be goM, 
Which nau, and, oi it mnt, Jorrver ihatt rtm on. 

Cowley was, I believe, the first poet that nuingleO 
Alexandrines at pleasure with the common faeroick of 
ten syllables ; and from him Dryden borrowed the 
practice, whether ornamental or licentious. He cx)n- 
sidered the verse of twelve syllables as elevated and 
majestick, and has therefore deviated into that measure 
when he supposes the voice heard of the Supreme 

The author of the Davideis is commended by Dryden 
for having written it in couplets, because he discovered 
tbatany staff was too lyrical for an heroic poetn;, hut this 
seems to have been known before by Mai) and Sandyi, 
the translators of the Pharsatia and uie Metamorphosea: 

In the DaviJeia are some heraistichs, or verses left 
imperfect by the aulhoi', in imitation of Virgil, v/hom 
he supposes not to have intended to complete them : 
that tins opinion is erroneous, may be probably conclu- 
ded, because thia truncation is imitated by no subse- 
quent Roman poet; because Virgil himself filled up 
one broken line in the beat of recitation j because in 
one the sense is now unfinished ; and because all thai 
Vol. VL G 
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out be done by « br«^eA vene, k lirie intersected by * 
catttrai and a fuU strip, wiH eqnalljr ^ect. 

Of triplets in his Dsvideis he makes no use, and |>cr- 
baps did not at iint think them allowable; hat he ap- 
pens afterwardi to have changed his mind, for, in the 
Teraes on the govNnment of Cromwell he inserts tbem 
liberally with great harness. 

After BO nmch criticiHn on his Poems, the Eim^ 
irhicfa accompany them must not be forgotten. What 
is said by Sprat of his conversation, that no man could 
draw from it any suspicion of his excellence in poetry, 
may be applied to these compositions. No author ever 
kept his verse and his prose at a greater distance fhrai 
each other. His thoughts are natural, and bis style has 
a smooth and placid equability, which has never yet db* 
tained its due commendation. Notliing is far sought, 
or hard laboured ; but all is easy without feebleness, 
and familiar without grossness. 

It has been observed by Felton, in his Euay on the 
Classicks, that Cowley was beloved by every Muse that 
he courted ; and that he has rivalled the Ancients in 
every kind of poetry but tragedy. 

It may be affirmed, without any encomiastick fer- 
vonr, that he brought to his poetick labours a mind rei 
plete with learning, and that his pages are embellished 
with all the onuments which books could supply ; 
tJiat he was the first who imparted to English numbers 
tiie enthusiasm of the greater ode, and the gaity of the 
less ; that he was equallv qualified for sprightly sallteaf 
and for Itifty flight; that he was among those who 
freed translation from servility, and, instead of folloW'^ 
ing his author at a distance, walked by bis side ; rad 
that, if he lefl versiBcatiAn yet improvable, he left like> 
wise from time to time such specimens of excellenoe 
as enabled succeeding paet> to improve it. 
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DEJVBUM. 



Or Sin John Dknhah veiy little i* known but what 
u related of him by Wood, or by himself. 

He was bora at Dublin in I6l5; the only son of Sir 
J<^ Denham, of little Horseley in Esaex, then chief 
horon of the Exchequer in Ireland, and of Eleanor, 
daiwliter of Sir Garret More, baron of Mrilefont. 

Two yean afterwords, his father, being made one of 
Ae buxms of the Exchequer in England, brought him 
away from hit natire country, and educated him in 
London. 

In l631 he was sent to Oxford, where he was con- 
•idered " as a dreaming young man, given more to 
dice and cords than study ; " and therefore gave no 
prognostickB of hi« future eminence ; nor was suspecU 
ed to conceal, under sluggishness and levity, a genius 
bom to improve the literature of his country. 

When he was, three years s^erwards, removed to 
Lincoln's Inn, he prosecuteil the common law with suf- 
ficient appearance of application; yet did not lote his 
propensity to cards and dice ; hut was very often plun- 
dared by gamesters. 

Being severely reproved for his foHy, he professed, 
and perhaps believed, himself reclaimed ; ami, to tes- 
tify uie sincerity of his repentance, wrote and published 
" an Essay upon Gaming." 

Me seems to have divided his studies between law 
and poetry; for, in 1636, he translated the second book 
of the ^neid. 

Two years after, his father died ; and then, notwith- 
standing hia resolutions and professions, he returned 
■gain to the vic^ of gaming, and lost several thousand 
pounds that had been left him. 

In 1642, be published " The Sophy." This seems to 

have given him his first bold of the publick attention ; 

ibr Waller remarked, " That he broke out like the 

" Iriih iebelii<H), three score thousand strong, when 

G2 



" nobody wnM aware, or in the least smpected It ;' an 
obiervation which could have had no propriety, had hi* 
poetical abilities been known before. 

He was atler that pricked for sheriff* of Surrey?, and 
made governor of Farnhaiu Coatle for the king ; but 
he Boon reaij^ed that charge, and retreated to OxfOzd, i 
where, in 1^^, he published " Cooper's Hilt." 

This ^oem had such repntatioR as to excite the eem- 
mon artifice by which envy degrades- excellence.— A 
report was spread, that the perfemnance was not hi* 
own, but that he had bought it of a vJcar for forty 
pounds. The same attempt was made t» rob Addiaba 
of Cato, and Pope of his Essay on Criticism. 

In 1647, the distresses of the royal family required 
'him to engage in more dangerous employments. He 
was entrusted by the queen with a measage to the king ; 
and, by whatever means, so far softened the ferocity oT 
Hugh Peters, that, by his intercession, admission was 
procured. Of the king's condescension he has given 
an account in the dedication of his works. 

He was afto'wardB employed in carrying on tb* 
king's correapondence ; and, as he says, discharged 
this oSice witn great safety to the royalists : and, be- 
ing accidentally discoveml by the adverse party's 
knowledge of Mr. Cowley's hand, he escaped h^ptly- 
both for himself and his friends. 

He was yet engaged in a greater undralaking. In 
April, 1648, he conv^ed James the Duke of York 
from London into France, and delivered him there to 
the queen and prince of Wales. This year he published 
hia translation of" Cato Major," 

He now resided in France, as one of the tbUow^^s of 
the exiled king ; and, to divert the melancholy of their 
condition, was sometimes enjoined by his master to 
write occasional verses ; one of which amusements was 

Erobably his ode or song upon the Embassy to Poland, 
y whidi he and Lord Crofta piocnr^ a contribution 
*<^ten thonsand pounds from the Scotch, that wandered 
over that kingdom. Poland was at that time very mudi 
frequented by itinerant traders, who, in a country of 
vecy little commerce and of great extent, where everr 
man rerided on hia own eatate, contributed very muck 
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to the accommodation of lift, by bringing to every man'i 
honse those little necesgariea which it wsa very incon- 
venient to want, and yery troublesome to fetch. I have 
formerly read, without much reflection, of the multi- 
tude of Scotchmen that travelled with their wares in 
Pdoud ; and that their numbers were not tmall, the 
success of this negociatiou gives sufficient evidence. 

About this time, what estate the war and the ganie- 
sters had left him, was sold, by order of the pitrliament ; 
and when, in 1652, be returned to England, he was 
entertained by the Earl of Pembroke. 

Of the next years of his life there is no account. At 
the Restoration he obtained that which many missed, 
the reward of his loyalty ; being made surveyor of the 
king's buildings, and dignified with the order of the 
Bath. He seems now to have lesnied some attention 
to money ; for Wood says, that he gut by this place se- 
ven thousand pounds. 

After the Restoration, he wrote the poem on Pru- 
dence and Justice, and perhaps some of his other pie- 
ces: and as he appears, whenever any serious question 
comes before him, to have been a man of piety, he con- 
secrated his poetical powers to religion, and made a 
metrical version of the P.salms of David. In this at- 
tempt he has failed; but in sacred poetry who has suc- 
ceeded ? 

It might be hoped that the favour of his master, and 
esteem of the pubiick, would now make him happy. 
But human felicity is short and uncertain ; a second 
marriage brought upon him so much disquiet, as for k 
time disordered his understanding; and Butler lam- 
pooned him for his lunacy. I know not whether the 
malignant lines were then made pubiick, nor what 
provocation incited Butler to do that which no provo- 
cation can excuse. 

His frenzy lasted not long ;* and he seems to have 
regained his full force of mind ; for he wrote after- 
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wards bis excellent poem upon the deatb of Cowley, 
whom he was not long to survive, for on the ipth. of 
March, \668, he wa> buried by his side. 

Denhah is deservedly considered as one of the fathers 
of English poetry. " Denham and Waller," says Prior, 
" improved our vereiiicatiou, and Dryden perfected it,'.' 
He has given specimens of various composition, des< 
criptive, ludicrous, didoctic, and sublime. 

He appears to have had, in common with almost all 
mankind, the ambition of being upon proper occasions 
a meny fellow, and in common with most of them to 
have been by nature, or by early habits, debarred from 
it. Nothing is less cKhilarsting than tlie ludicrousnesa 
of Uenfaam ; he does not fail for want of efforts ; he is 
familiar, he is gross ; but he is never merry, unless the 
" Speech against Peace in the close Committee" be ex- 
cepted. For grave burlesque, however, his imitation 
of Davenant shews him to be well qualified. 

Of his more elevated occasional poenls there is perhaps 
none that does not deserve commendation. In the vtrses 
to Fletcher, we have an image th.it has since been often 
adopted : , 

" But whither am I stray'd ? I need not raise 

" Tfophiee to thee bam other men's diGprawc ; 

" Nor is thy fatne on lesser ruins built, 

" Nor need thy juater title the foul guilt 

*■ Of etistem kings, who, to secure thdr reign, 

■* Must have their brothers, SMts, and kindred slnin.' 

After Denham, Orrery, in one of his prologues, 



And Pope, 



But this is not the best of his little pieces : it is excelled 
r his poem to Fanshaw, and his elegy on Cowley. 
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His praise of Fanshftw's TCraion of Gturina contains 
a very sprightly and judicious character of a gaud 
traoslator : 

** That KTvile path thou nobly doM decUna, 

*' Of tracing word by word, uid line by line. 

" Those are the labour'd binh irf aUviah brailM. 

'^ Not the eOtct of poetry, but peina ; 

" Cheap vulgar arts, whose narrowneai sSbrds 

" No fli^t for th'iughts, but poorty atich at wordi. 

" A new and abbler way thou dost punue, 

*' To make (ranslalioni and tramlaton loo. 

" The)" but preserve the ashes ; Ihou the flame t 

" True to his aense, but truer to bis fame." 

The excellence of thete lines is ffreater, as the truth 
which they contain was not at Uist time generally 

His poem on the death of Cowley was his last, and, 
among his shorter works, his best performance; die 
numbers are mnsica], and the thoughts are jusL 

" Cooper's Hill," is the work that confers upon bim 
the rank- and dignity of an original author. He seems 
to have been, at least among us, the author of a species 
of comporition that may be denominated localpoefry, of 
which the ftmdamental subject is some particular land- 
scape, to be poetically described, with the addition of 
such embellishments as may be supplied by historical 
retrospection or incidental meditation. 

To trace a new scheme of poetry has in itself a very 
high claim to praise, and its praise is yet more when it 
b apparently copied by Garth and Pope ;* after whose 
mimes little will be gained by ao enumeration of smal- 
ler poets, that have left scarcely a corner of the isluid 
not dignified either by rhyme or blank verse. 

" Cooper's Hill," if it Jie maliciously inspected, will 
not bo found without its faults. The digressions are 
too long, the morality too frequent, and the sentiments 
sometimes such as will not bear a rigorous inquiry. 

The four verses, which, since Dryden has commend- 
ed them, almost every writer for a century past has i- 
mitated, are generally known : 



" Poem on Claremant ;" and by Pope, in hi 
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» could I flow liks thee, and malct thy Mream 
*■ My great example, us it is m; tbame 1 
" Though di'cp, yet clear; though gentle, jtet not dull; 
" Strong without rage, without o'erflowinf fulL" 

The lines are in themselves not perfect; for most of 
the words, thus artfully opposed, are to be understood 
simply on one Bi<le of the comparison, and metaphori- 
caUy on the other ; and if there be any language that 
does not express intellectual operations by material ioia- 
ges, into that language they cannot be translated. But 
BO much meaning is comprized iil so few words; the 
particulars of resemblance are so perspicacioualy col- 
lected, and every mode of excellence separated from ita 
adjacent fault by so nice a line of limitation ; the differ- 
ent parts of the sentence are so accurately adjusted ; 
and the Sow of the last couplet is so smooth and sweet; 
that the passage, however celebrated, has not been prai- 
sed above its merit. It has beauty peculiar to itself, and 
must be numbered among those felicities which cannot 
be produced at will by wit and labour, but must arise 
unexpectedly in some hour propitious to poetry. 

He appenrs to have been one of the first that under- 
stood the necessity of emancipating translation from 
the drudgery of counting lines and interpreting single 
words. How much this servile practice obscured Oie 
clearest and deformed the most beautiful parts of the 
andent authors, may be discovered by a perusal of our 
earlier versions ; some of them are uie works of men 
well qualified, not only by critical knowledge, but by 
poetical genius, who yet, by a mistaken acnbition of ex- 
sctness, degraded at once their originals and theinselvea. 

Denham saw the better way, but hits not pursued it 
witli great success. His versions of Virgil are not ple^ 
fling ; but they tauglit Dryden to please better. Hi| 
poetical imitation of TuUy on " Old Age" has neitJier 
the.cleamesB of prose, nor the sprightliness of poetry. 

The " strength of Denham," which Pope so empha- 
tically mentions, is to be found in many lines and coup- 
lets which convey much meaning in few words, and ex- 
hibit the sentiment with more weight than bulk. 
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BKNHAU. 01 

On the Tfawnes. 

<• lliiKif^ with those itreanu he no reaemblatMC hold. 
•■ Whoee foun ii unber, wid their graval gidd t 
'■ His genuine and lea* guiltj wealth t' ciiAiTe. 
" Search not bi> bottom, but luTvey hia ahorc.'* 

On Strafford. 

" Hia wiadom auch, at once it did appear 

" Three kingdoma' wonder, and three kii^doma* feaK 

•■ While single he Btood forth, and seem'd, althoi^ 

'* Each had an army, as on equal foe, 

" Such was hia force of eloquence, to make 

" The hearers more concern'd than he that spake i 

" Each seem'd to act that part he came to see, 

*' And none was more a looker-on than he ; 

*■ So did he move our paui[»ia, some were knows 

" To wish, for the defence, the crime their own. 

'■ Now private pilj strove with public hate, 

" BeasoD with rage, and eloiiueuce with btsa* 

On Cowley. 

■* To him no author was unknown, 
" Yet what he wrote was alt his owb j 
" Horace's wit, and Virgil's state, 
" He did not steal, but emulate t 
" And, when he would like them appeal, 
' " Theii garb, but not their cloatbs, did wear.'*' 

AioneofDenham's principal claims to the regard of 
posterity arises from his improvement of our numbers, 
fug versification nught to be considered. It will afford 
that pleasure which arises from the observation of ft 
man of judgment, naturally right, forsaking bad copiea 
by degrees, and advancing towards a better practice aa 
he gains more confidence in himself. 

Id his translation of Virgil, written when he was a- 
bout twenty-one years old, may be still found the old 
manner of continuing the sense ungracefully from 
verse to verse : 

" Then all thon 
" Who in the dark our torj did escape, 
» Beturning, know tiur borrow'd smu, aod ahape. 
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** And diObring dialect; then th^ niiinben swell 
" And grow upon us ; first Chorcebeus fell 
" Before Minerva's altar j next did bleed \ 

" Just Rhipheus, whom no Trojan did eieeed V 

" Id cirtue, yet the gods hia fate decreed. } 

" Then H^pEUilsand Djmas, wounded by 
■" Their friends j nor thee, Pantheus, thy piety, 
*■ Nor consecrated mitre, from the game 
" III fate could save ; my country's funeral flame 
** And Troy's cold ashes, I attest and eall 
" To witness for myself, that in their fall 
** No foes, no death, nor danger, I declln'd, 
** Did, and deserv'd no less, my fate to find." 

From this kind of concatenated metre he afterwards 
refrained, antl taught hU followers the art of concluding 
their sense in couplets; which has perhaps been wit£ 
rather too much constancy pursued. 

This passage exhibits one of those triplets which are 
not unfrequent in this first essay, but which it is to be 
supposed his niaturer judgment disapproved, since in 
bis latter works he has totally forbom them. 

His rhymes are such as seem found without difficul- 
ty, by following the sense; and are for the most part a9 
exact at least as tho»e of other poets, though now and 
then the reader is shifted off with what he can get : 

" O bow trauijirm'd I 
'' Bow much unlike that Hector, who retum'i 
" Clad in Achilles' spoils !" 

And again : 



Sometime* the weight of rhyme is laid upon a w<^. 
too feeble to sustain it; 



„h niy outwaid st 
" Deprest thus low, it cannot reach ray faith." 
"—Thus, by his fVaud and our own faith o'eM 
" A fUjned t«w ittaojt us, agaiiifrt »Aom 
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He is not very careful to vary the endi of his versec; 
in one passage the word die ihymes three couplets in 

Most of these pet^ faults are fn his first prodaaions, 
where he was less Rlcillful, or st least less dexterous in 
the use of words ; and though thej had been nwre fre- 
qumt, they could tmly have lessened the grace, not the 
strength of his coraposidon. He is one of the writers 
that improved our taste, snd advanced our language] 
■nd whom we ot%bt therefore to rend with gratitude, 
thoi^h, fa«wng done laucb, he Itft naudi to £>. 
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MlhTOJV. 



The life of Milton hta laeen already writtfin in so many 
fbrmi, Aiid with auch minute inquiry, that I might per- 
faapa more properly have contented myself vith th« ad- 
dition of ft few notes on Mr. Fenton'a^ elegant abridge- 
ment, but that a nev narrative iras thought necessarf 
to the uniformity of this edition. 

John Milton was by birth a gentleman, descended 
from the proprietors qf Milton, near Thame, in Oxford- 
shire, one of whom forfeited hia estate in the tim^s of 
York and Lancaster. Which side he took 1 know not; his 
descendant inherited no veneration for the White Rose. 

His grandfather John was keeper of the forest of 
Shotover, a zealous papist, who disinherited hii son 
because he had forsaken the religion of his ancestors. 

Hia father, John, who was the son disinherited, had 
recourse for his support to the ^of^ion of a scrivener. 
He was a man eminent for his skill in musick, many of 
hia compositions heing.atill to he found j and his repn- 
tation in his profession was such, that he grew rich, and 
retired to an estate. He had probably more than com- 
mon literature, as his son addresses him in one of bis 
most elaborate Latin poems. He married a gentlewo- 
man of the name of Caston, a Welch family, by whMU 
he had two sons, John, the poet, and Christopher, who 
studied the law, and adhered, as the law taught him, to 
the King's party, for which he was & while persecuted, 
but having, by hia brother's interest, obtained permis- 
sion to live in quiet, he auppoited himself so honotu^- 
bly by chamber-practice, that, soon after the accession 
ofKing Jamea, he waa knighted, and made a judge; but 
his constitution being too weak for business, he retired 
before any disreputable compliancea became necessary. 

He had likewise a daughter Anne, whom he married 
with a considerable fortune to Edward Philips, who came 
ttom Shrewsbury, and rose in the Crown-office to be se- 
condary : by htta she bad two sodSj John and Edward, 
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who wore educ^teci by the poet, and from whom U dori- 
ved the only Mitbentic accoant of his domeatic mannen. 

John, the poet, was bom in hia fathei'i hoiue, at th« 
^Fead-Eag]e, in Bread-atreet, Dec. 9t IGOS, between 
nx and seven in the morning. Hia fkther af^iGan to 
have been very solicitous about his edocation ; fbr be 
was instructed at first by private tuition, under tbe care 
of Thomas Young, who was afterwards diwplain to tbe 
English merchants at Hamburgh, and of whom we 
hare reason to think well, since his acholar conddered 
him as wtHihy of an eiuitidary tHegv. 

He was then sent to St Paul's Sdbool, under tbe eare 
rf Mr. Gill ; and removed, in the beginning ctf his aiz- 
leenth year, to Christ's CoUe^ in Cambridge, where be 
entered a siaar,* Feb. 13, 1(h4. 

He was at this time eminently skilled in the Latiti 
tongne; and he himself, by annexing tbe dates to bJe 
first compositions, a boast of whidi the learned Paiilia» 
bad given him an example, seems to coaimend the ea^ 
liness of his own proficiency to the notice of poaterity. 
But the products of his vernal ferUlity h«ve been sur- 
passed by many, and particularly by nil contemporary 
Cowley. Of the povers of the mind it is difficult to 
form an estimate : many have excelled Milton in their 
first essays, who never rose to works like Paradue Lotl. 

At fifteen, a date which he uses till ha is sixteen, he 
translated or versified two Psalms, Hi and 136, wbicb 
he thot^t worthy of tbe pablick eye { but they raise 
no great expectalians : they would in any numerous 
school have obtained praise, but not excited wonder. 
~ Many ofhisel^easiqiear to have been written in his 
eighteinith year, by which it appears that he had then 
rud tbe Kmnan auAora with very nice discern ment. I 
once heard Mr. Hampton, tbe translator of Polybius, re- 
mark, what I think is true, that Milton was tbe first En- 
^iishnan who, aHer tbe revival of Letters, wrote Latin 



* In this aMOTtoD Dr. Johiaon was odBtaken. Milton wa« ad- 
mitted a pemlatMf, alril not a tisar, as appears by Iho CoUe^e 
ReciHcr. 
Vou VL H 
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v«wt vitfi duciclc deg«nce. IfuiysxoeptionBcanbe 
liMde.tbeyaTeTeryfew: Hoddon ana Akouii, the pride 
(^ EUsabeUi'B mga, however they haw raeoeeded in 
pfoM, no totoKT attempt Tene Uum tbey pfvftibe deri- 
lion. If we imdaced any thing wordi; of notice bofora 
die degies m Milton, it was pe^^u Alabariet't Roxana. 

OT £e ezerciMS wbidi the ruin ef the UniTerHty re* 
qnlred, mrw wcrepnhliihed t^him in hii natnrer yean. 
They had been nndotibtcdly nipUuded, for they wera 
andi as few can perfinrm ; ^et there is reason to suspect 
that he was reguded in his college with no ^reat fond- 
Bees. That he obtained no iellowuiip is certain ; but die 
ankindness with whidt he was tiered was not merely 
nwadve. I am ashamed to relate what I fear is tme, thrt 
Milton wqs one of the last students in either university 
that suffered the puUick indignity of corporal cwrection. 

It was, in die violence of OontrovCTsial hostility, ob- 
jected to him, that be was ezpdled : this he simdily 
denies, and it was apparently not true ; but it i tem s 
|riain, ftnm bis own verses to Dioiati, that he had in- 
curred Rndic^um, a temporary dtsmianon into the 
country, with perhaps the loss of a term : 

Ma tenaat utbs raflua quam Thunena olluit mtdSi 

Maque nee invltuiA pairU dulcfa habet. 
Jam neo arundiferum mllu cura revisere Camum, 

Nec dudtun vttM me larit angit uaoT'— 
Ncc duri Bbat aqne mfnai parfena magtaui, 

CaUraque iefuSa aoa inlMandB mm. 
Si dt hoc eartMaM pattioa adilau pcnatcs, 

Et vacuum ctuia oUa gnu uqui, 
Non ego Tel prtfugi nomen sortemve rocuso, 

LstUB et exiU conditioiic tima. 

I cannot find any meaning but this, which evm kind- 
ness and reverence can ^ve the tertn vttiti larit, "a ha- 
bitation from which he >■ excluded ■' or how acUe can 
be otherwise interpreted. He declorei yet more, that 
he is weary of enduring tht threiU* <^ a rigormu matter, 
and tOfMlhiiig dte whiek a temper Me Ut cannot wider- . 
go. What was more than threat was prc^bly punish- 
ment. This poem, whidi mentions Itis exue, proves 
likewise that it was not perpetual; for it oeoclude* 
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with a reeolotioD of retonung tome time to CoinbridM. 
And it may be conjectured, ftom the willingnew irnh 
wbich he ba» perpetuated the memory o£ bu exile, that 
it! cause was mat aa gave him ao shame. 

He took both the usual degrees ; that of Batcfaelor in 
1638, and that of Master Id 163S ; bat he left tbe uni- 
TCTsitj with no kindnew for its institution, alienated ei- 
ther by the injudicious severi^ of his governwi, or Us 
own captious porversenees. The cause cannot «nr bv 
knownj but the ^ect ai^>ears in his writings. Hia 
gcbeme of education, inscribed to Harilib, supennke 
all academical instruction, being intended to comfKisa 
the whole time which men usuAy spend in litawtiuv, 
ftom their entrance upon grammar, (iZtti^firneM^iM if 
itcaiiedfMa^ertt^ArU. AndinhisDiscoursemsMeiUe- 
Uat Wm/ to remove Hireiingttmti^ the Ckimikfheiaget^ 
onsly proposes, that ike pntfiU of tke ioMdiJarJ^tai hf 
tiea<^^ortuperrimotuiuettlioiildbea '' ' ' 



U over the land tvkert latifftogtM and arU mmf he 
tgai lagellier j to tial yovtk mtof be ft cmee bnmffk *m 
a comp^encu ^Uaming aitd an koneat trade, bg mUck 
one, Mh oftkem at luid the gift, being emnblnfto mw- 
rt thenudeet fmthottt t^heej bg the laUer, may, 6y Uk 
^ ofthejhnuer, become nmriimpreachert. 
Qne of ItiB otgections to acadenicsl edocatiao, as it 
la then conducted, is, that men deswned fi 



the Church were permitted to act |Hajr^ writhinK and 
mboning their detm Umit to all theanttchmd di^onut 
geMweg tif ZVincoSf , * buffoon*, and 6amd$, prOftihititig 



the thame of that mtnittry miich thai had, or mere near 
honing, to the ejfet ^ conrtiert and ccnrt ladke, their 
^oomi and mademotedke, 

Thia is sufficiently peeviab in a nan who, wb« ha 
maMJoni his exile finn tbe voQngfi, rdatea, with peat 



' Bf the OKntioa tf tliis aame, he erUentlf ic&TB to Albanuw, 
•eted at Cm)l»ldga in 1614. IgnomiiiiB and other plajri wen 
n^ornied Bt the same Uine. The ptacticeitiu then ver; frequent. 
The last dramatiek peiformsiiM stdthei Univenit; wu The Gratt- 
JU Fair, wtiuen l^ OaiKUiptta Smart, and repiemitad at Fan* 
bntc College, Cambridge, abtnil 1747. B, 
H 8 
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luxuriance, the compensation which the pleasures of the 
theatre afford him. Plays were therefore only criminal 
when they were acted by academicks. 

He went to the university with a design of entering 
into the church, but in time altered his mind; for he 
declared, that whoever became a clergyman must "aub- 
" scribe slave, and take an oath withal, which, unless 
"he took with a conscience that could not retch, he 
" must Btraight perjure himself. He thought it better 
"to prefer a blameless silence before the office of speak- 
" ing, bought and begun with servitude and forsweor- 
"ing." 

These expressions are, I find, applied to the subscrip- 
' n of the Articles; but it seems mote probable tbat 
relate to Canonical obedience. I know not any' 
e Articles wbich seem to thwart his opinions : but 
the thoughts of obedience, whether canonical or civil, 
raised his indignsdon. 

His unwillingness to engf^ in the ministry, perhaps 
not yet advanced to a settled resolution of dechning it, 
appears in a letter tooneof fais friends, who had repro- 
ved bis Bu^>ended and dilatory life, whi^ be seema 
to hive imputed to an insatiable curiosity, and lantastic 
luxury of various knowledge. To this he writes a cool 
and plausible answer, in which he endeavours to per- 
suade him, that the delay proceeds not from the delists 
of desultory study, but from the desire of obtaining 
more fitness for his task; and that hegoes on, not tuning 
thought of being leie, ao il givet advantage to be moreM. 

When he left the universi^, he returned to his father, 
then residing at Horton in Buckinghamshire, with 
whom he lived five years, in which time he is said to 
}iave read all the Greek and LaUn writers. With what 
limitations this universality is to be understood, who 
shall inform us ? 

It might be supposed, tiiat he who read so much 
should have done nothing else ; but Milton Ibund time 
to write the Masque of Coimts, which was presented at 
Ludlow, then the residence of the Lord President of 
Wales, in 1634 ; and hod the honour of being acted 
by tiie Eari of Bridgewatn''B sons and daughter. Th« 
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fiction U derived iroia Hoiow's Circe i * but' w« never 
caa refuse to any modem the liberty of borrowing 



His next prodactiOD wfti I^teidat, an i^tgy, written 
in 16'S7, on the death of Mr Kins, the Mm of Sir John 
King, wcretarv for Ireland in the time of Elizabeth, 
Jsmea, and Coarles. Kinf waa mueh a favourite at 
Cambridge, and many of the wits joined to do honour 
to his DneBK^. Milton's acquaintance with the Italian 
writers may be discovered by a mixture of longer and 
■borter verses, according to the rules of Tuscan poetry, 
and hia malignity to the Church, by soma lines wbidi 
ore interpreted as threatening its extermination. 



■ It haa, nevertheless. Its tbund&tiDii io realitj. Tbe Boil of 
Bridgewater being President of Wales in the year 1634, had hh 
retddance at Ludloir-caitle In Shrnpahlre, at which time Lord 
BtacUf and Mr. Egertrai, hl> lonB, and Lady Alice Bgerton, hi* 
dangler, r"«""g through ■ place called the H^-wood fomt, or 
Haywood in Herefbrdahire, were benightad, and the Lady for a 
abart time lost : this accident being related to their ikther, upon 
their arrival at bis castle, Milton, at the request of his tViend 
Henry Lawea, who taught music in &K family, wrote this masqua. 
Lawes set it to muaic, and it was acted on Mlchaelmae night ; tlia 
tm teothera, Um jouag lady, and Lawea himielf, heating each • 

The Lady Alke Bgatton became afterwards the wife of the 
Bart of Catbury, who, at hIa scat called Golden-grove, In Caei. 
marthenshire, harboured Dr. Jeremy Taylor in the lime of the 
Usurpation. Among tbe Doctor's sermons is one on her death, fas 
winch her character is inelj portrayed. Her sister. Lady Haiy, 
ins given in tnarriaga to Lord Herbert of Cherbury. 

Notwidistanding Dr. Johnson's oasertion, that the fiction is 
derived from Homer's Cface, it may be cnniectured, thai it was 
lather ^cen trota the Comus of Eryciua Futeanui, in which, 
nader the HctlaD of a dream, tbe characters of Comua and his 
Bttendanla are delineated, and tlw delists of scDSualiata exposed 
and reprobated. This Utile tract was published at Louvain in 
IfiU, and afterwards at Oitbrd in 1634, the very year in widcb 
Milton's Comua was written. H. 

MUtan evtdmtly was indebted to tbe OU Wiva Tatt of Oeiags 
Pads fat t)io plan of Conuu. B. 
HS 
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He is tuppoeed about this time to have written his 
Arcadet; for, while he lived at Horton, he used some- 
times to steal ftam his studies a few days, which he 
spent at Harefield, the house of the countess dowager 
of Derby, where the Arcades made part of a dramatic 
ent^tainment. 

He began now to grow weary of the country, and 
had some purpose of taking chambers in the Inns of 
Court, when tne death of hie mother set him at liberty 
to travel, for which he obtained his father's consent, 
and Sir Henry Wotton's directions ; with the celebrated 
precept of prudence, t pensieri slretti, ed U vuo Ktoilo ; 
" thoughts close, and looks loose." 

In 163s he letl England, and went first to Paris; 
where, by the favour of Lord Scudamore, he had the 
opportunity of visiting Grotius, then residing at the 
French court as ambassador from Christiana of Sweden. 
From Paris he hasted into Italy, of which he had with 
particular diligence studied the laneiuge and literature; 
and though he seems to have intended a very quick per- 
ambulation of the country, staid two months at Flo- 
rence ; where he found his way into the academies, and 
produced his compositions with such applause as ap- 
pears to have exalted hira in his own opinion, and con- 
firmed him in the hope, that, " by labour and intense 
" study, which," says he, " I take to be my portion in 
"this life, joined with a strong propensity of nature," 
he might "leave sometliing so written to after-times, 
"as they should not willinely let it die." 

It appears in all his writings that he had the usual 
concomitant of great abilities, a lof^y and steady confi- 
dence in himsell, perhaps not without some contempt' 
of others ; for scarcely any man ever wrote so much, and 

E raised so few. Of his praise he was very frugal; as 
e set i*.s value high, and considered his mention of a 
name as a security against the waste of time, and a 
certain preservative from oblivion. 

At Florence he could not indeed complain that his 
merit wanted distinction. Carlo Dati presented him 
with an encomiastick inscription, in the tumid lapidsr- 
ry style ; and Frandni wrote bim an ode, of which the 
first stanza if only empty noise; the rest are perhaps 
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too diffiis* on common topics: but the ItU ia natural 
and beautiful. 

From Florence he went to Sienna, and from Sienna 
to Rome, wfaere he was again received with kindness 
br the L>earaed and the Great. Hobtenius, the keeper 
<^the Vatican Library, who had resided three years at 
Oxford, introduced liim to Canlinal Barberini : and he, 
at a musical entertainment, waited lor him itt the door, 
and led him by the hand into the assembly. Here 
Setvaggi praised him in a distich, and Salailli in a te- 
trastick ; neither of them of much value. The Italians 
were gainers by this literary commerce,- for the enco- 
miums with which Milton repaid Salailli, though not 
secure against a stem grammarian, turn the balance iu- 
disputably in Milton's favour. 

Of these Italian tostimonies, poor as they are, he was 
proud enough to publish them before his poems; though 
he says, he cannot be suspected but to have known that 
they were said non fam ,de se, quam »upra se. 

At Rome, as at Florence, he staid only two months ; 
a time indeed snSicieiit, if he desired only to ramble 
with an explainer of its antiquities, or to visw palaces 
and count pictures ; but certainly too short for the con- 
templation of learning, policy, or manners. 

From Rome he passed on to Naples, in company of 
a hermit, a companion from whom little could be ex- 
pected ; yet to him Milton owed his introduction to 
Hanso marquis of Villa, who had been before the pa~ 
tron of Tasso. Man^o was enough delighted with uis 
accomplishments to honour him with a sorry disdch, 
in which he commends him for every thing but his re- 
ligion : and Milton, in return, addressed mm in a La- 
tin poem, which must have raised an high (pinion of 
En^sh elegance and literature. 

His purpose was now to have visited SicUy and 
Greece; but, hearing of the differences between the 
king and parliament, he thoi^bt it proper to hasten 
home, rather than pass his life in foreign amusements, 
while his countrymen were contending for their rights. 
Hetherefore came back to Rome, though the merchants 
informed him of plots laid against him b^ the Jesuits, 
for the liberty of his conversations on rehgion. He bad: 
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sense enough to judge that there was no danger, and 
therefore kept od his way, and acted as before, neither 
obtruding nor shunning controversy. He had perhaps 
nven some ofFenee by visiting Galileo, then a prisoner 
in the Inquisition far philosophical heresy ; and at Na- 
ples he was told by Manso, that, by his declarations on 
reliffious questions, tie had ejicluded himself from some 
distiDctions which he should otherwise have p^d him. 
But Buch conduct, thoueh it did not please, was yet 
auffidently safe ; and Miitan staid two months more at 
Rome, and went on to Florence without molestation. 

From Florence h^ visited Lucca. He afterwards 
went to Venice; and, having sent away a collection of 
musick and other books, travelled to Geneva, which he 
probably considered as the metropolis of orthodoxy. 

Here he reposed as in a congenial element, and be- 
came acquainted with John Diodati and Frederick 
Spanheim, two learned professors of Divinity. From 
Geneva he passed through France; and came home, 
after an absence of a year and three months. 

At his return he heard i>£ \hs death of his friend 
Charles Diodati ; a man whom it is reasonable to sup- 
pose of great merit, since he was thou^t by Milton 
worthy of a poem, intituled EpitapMwn Damomi, writ- 
ten with the common but childish iraitaUon of pastoral 
life. 

He now hired a lodging at the house of one Russet, 
a taylor in St. Bride's Church-yard, and undertook the 
education of John and Edward Philips, his sister's sodb. 
Finding his rooms too little, he took a house ^d Gar- 
d^i in Alder Bgate-street,* which was not then so much 



* This Is inaccurateljr eipcessed : Philips, and Dr. Newton afler 
him, saj a garden-house, i. e. a bouae situated in a garden, and of 
whkh tliere were, eapedally in the Doith euburba of London, verj 
Toanj, if not few elw. The term it tecfaiueai, and f^uentl]r oc- 
ean in the Atben. and Past. Oicm. The meaniiig thereof may be 
collected tram the article Thomas Fanub;, the famous school- 
masur, of whom the author saya, that he tau^t In Goldsmith's 
Bents, in Ciipplegate-parlsh, behind Redcrosa-street, where wero 
large gardens and handsome houses. Milton's house In Jewin- 
a gBTden-house, as were indeed moat of hla dwell- 



out of the worid aa it u now; and tJiow hia dwelling 
at the tipper end of a paaaage, that he might >vmd the 
noiae ot the street. Here fae received more boys, to be 
boarded and instructed. 

Let not our veneration for MiltMi foibid na to look 
with some degree of merriment on great jmnnitea and 
small performance, on the man who hastens bome be- 
cause nis countrym«i are contending for their liber^, 
and, when be reaches the scene of action, vapours awa^ 
tuB patriotism in a private boardin^-sdiool. Thia la 
the period of his life from which au his bitwrai^tera 
seem inclined to shrink. They are unwilling that MiU 
taa should be degraded to a school-master ; bnt, sinca 
it cannot be denied that he taught boys, one finds out 
that he taught for nothing, and another that his mo< 
tive was only zeal for the propagation of learning and 
rirtue ; and nil tell what tney do not know to be true, 
only to excuse an act which no wise man will consider 
as m itself disgraceful. His father was alive ; his al- 
lowance Iraa not ample ; and he supplied its deficien- 
cies by an honest and useful employment. 

It IS told, that in the art of education he performed 
wonders ; and a formidable list ia given of the authors, 
Greek and Latin, that were read in Aldersgate^street 
by youth between ten and fifteen or sixteen years of 
age. Those who tell or receive these stories should 
consider, that nobody can be taught faster than he can 
learn. The speed of the horseman must be limited by 
the power of the horse. Every man that has ever un- 
dCT^ken to instruct others can tell what sluw advonces 
be has been able to make, and how much patience it ' 
Tecuiiree to recall vagrant inattention, to stimulate slug- 
■ giui indifference, and to rectify absurd misapprehen- 

Tbe purpose of Milton, as it seems, was to teach 
something more solid than the common literature of 
Schools, by reading those authors that treat of physical 
subjects ; such as the Gcorgick, and astronomical trea- 
tises of the ancients. This was a scheme of improve- 
ment which seems to have busied. many literary pro- 
Sctors of that af^e, Cowley, who had more neans Uibi» 
ilton of knowing what was wanting to the embelliahi 
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nMntsafli&, fbrmed the ume plan of educition in hie 
imaginary college. 

&it the truth is, that the knawledge of estemal !!»• 
tore, and the Bciences which that knowledge reqaires 
or indudes, are not the great or the treqnent buaineas 
of the human mind. Whether we provide for action or 
converMtifHi, whether we wish to be naefol or pleating, 
the firat requisite ia the religion* and moral knowledge 
tt ri||ht and wrong ; the next is an acquaintance with 
tlie hiatory of mankind, and with those examples which 
m^ be uid to embody truth, and prove by events the 
reaaonsblenesa of opinions. Prudnice and Jostice ar* 
virtues and excellendes of all timei and of all placea ; 
we are perpetually moraliata, but we are geometriciaiis 
only by chance. Onr intercourse with intellectual na- 
ture is necesury ; our speculations upon matter are vt^ 
Inntary, and at I«eure. Pfaysicdogical learning is of 
mch rare emergence, that one may know another half 
his life, without bewg able to estimate his skill in h^- 
droatatickg or astronomy ; but his moral and prudential 
character immediately «n>ears. 

Those authors, ther^re, are to be read at achools 
that supply moat axioms of prudence, moat principles 
pf moral truth, and most materiala for conversation ; 
and these purpose* are best served by poets, oratiWB, 
and historians. 

Let me not be censored for this digresdon at pedant 
tick, or paradoxical ; for, if I have Milton against na, 
I have Socrates on my side. It was his labour to turn 
philosophy fWnn the stndy <tf nature to speculatioiM 
upon life ; but the innovators whom I '^■^P"** are turn- 
ing off attention trom iiie to nature. They seem to 
thmk that we are plaoed here to watdi the growth at 
plants, or the motions of the stars. Socrates was ratbor 
of opinion, that what we had to learn was, bow to do 
good, and avoid evil. 

Ofinstitutionswr may judge by their eflecti. Fran 
this wonder-working acsidemy, I do not know that thore 
«TW proceeded any man very eminent for knowledge : 
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liM onfy geamae ptodaet, I believe, i> « naill histgry of 
Poetry, written bi Lttia hy bU nephew Philip*, of «hid> 
pecfakp* none of my readen hu ever heard.* 

That in bh •ebool, u in every thing elte which he 
undertook, he leboured with gte*t diligence, there la no 
leaaoo for doubting. One part of hit method deaervee 
general imitatian. He waa carefiil to inatroct hia acb»> 
lara in religion. Every Sunday waa apent upon tbeolo* 
gj; of which he dictated a ahwt ayatcm, gathared frow 
the writera that were then ftahJonaUe in the Dutdl 
nniveraitiea. 

He set hia pupils an example of hard studv and ipaw 
diet ; only now and thm he allowed hiaaaelf to paaa • 
day of fbHivity and indulgence with smae gay gentle- 
men trf Gray's Inn. 

He now began to engage in the oontniveniea of the 
times, and lent his bre^ to blow the flames of conleiw 
tion. In 1641 he published a treatise of Brfonmttiom, 
in two books, againat the Eatablidied Church; being 
willitiK to help the Puritans, who were, he says, ii^m- 
orloihe Prelate* m ieorMiu. 

Hall, bishop of Norwi^, bad pnbliabed an Hwmtit 
JUwoastrance, in defence of Episcepacsy ; to which in 
l£4l, five Diinistersj-f- of whose nanea ^ first lettera 
nude the celelwatcd wmd Sutechpmmiu, gave their An> 
sw«-. Of this Answer, a Coniutalion was attempted 
by the learned V*htr; and to the Coofut^ion H&toa 
pubHslied a Beply, intituled. Of PrtLdical Epitooooty, 
andtthelkerUmaybeMuoedjiiimtheApoikJM€tdTime^ 
by virtM of tkote Tettintonia which art vttedgtd to thai 
Furfote m jome latt JVealmt, one i»her«^goet taiier the 
Jiame ^Jamet Lord Bithop ^Armagh. 

I have transcribed this title to abew, by hia ctmtcsnp* 
tnona motion of Usher, that be had now adapted the 



■ " We insf be sure M iMst that Dr. JohiMgn had ikwht sen 
•■ the book he apeaka of ; for it is entirely compowd in En(li*b, 
" Ihou^ it« title begins with two Lau'n wurds, * ThsBtnuD 
** pDetBTum ; or, a eDrnpleat Collection of the Poeti, Ac." • 
•• eJreimutaiKe that probably mlaled the bfograi^Mr of MiltoD." 
Smnpeaii Maganimi, Jum 1T8T, p. 388. H. 

■f Stephen Manholl, Edmund Calamy, Thomu YOnng, 
Hsttbew NewcomcD, WllUam SpunUnr. B. 
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foritanical uvurenen of Uuumen. His neA work vai, 
""htRtaton of Church Govermnatl urged agaifut Prdacy, 
by Mr. John Millon, 1642. In this book he diacoven, 
not vith' ostentatious exultation; but trith caltn confi- 
dence, hia high opinion of his own powers ; and pronii> 
teg to undertake soniething, he jet knows not what, 
that maf be of use and honour to his country. "This," 
says he, "is not to be obtained but by devout prayer to 
" that Eternal Spirit that can enrith with all utterance 
" and knowledge, and sends out his Seraphim, with the 
" hallowed fire of hia altar, to touch and purify the lips 
"of whom he pleases. To this must be added, indus- 
"trioui and select reading, steady obflervatiiHi, and in- 
" sight into all seecaly and senerous arts and affairs ; till 
" which in some measure be compast, I refuse not to 
" sustain this expectation." From a promise like this, 
at once fervid, pious, and ratjonal, nught be expected 
the Paradue LoiL 
He published the same year two more pamphlets, 

Xn tne same question. To one of his antagonists, 
> affirms that he was wmiUd out t^the Unmerrily, he 
■Diwerstrt general terms: "TheFellowaof the College 
" wherein I spent some years, at my parting, after I 
" bad taken two degrees, as the manner is, signified 
" many times how ranch batter it would content them 
" that 1 should stay. As for the common approbation 
" or dislike of that place, as now it is, that 1 should es- 
" teem or disestcem myself the more for that, too simple 
" iatheanswerer,ifhethink to obtain with me. Ofsmall 
" practice were the physician who could not judge, by 
" what she and her sister have of long time vomited, 
" that the worser stuff ahe strongly keeps in her sto- 
" mach, but the better she is ever kecking at, and is 
" qoeasv ; she vomits now out of sickness ; but before 
" it will be well with her, she mnst vomit by strong 
" physick. The university, in the time of her better 
" health, and my younger judgment, I never greatly 
" admired, but now much less. 

This is surely the language of a man who thinks that 
be has been injured. He proceeds to describe the 
course of bis conduct, and the train of his thoughts: 
and, because he has been suspected of incontinesice. 
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^fMMiMomi&tvfhuonpnri^: " tlwt if I be Jiut- 
" ^ (JuTged," »jt be, " with this erime, it may ooma 
" won me vith tenfold aLBine." 

^Hie style of his piece is rougbj and nich peihapa 
waa that of his anto^ouut. Tbisroughneu hejustifiea, 
by great eianmlea, in » long digression. Sometimei 
be tdefl to be Eumoaroiu : " L«st I should take him 
" for some ^^l^Jp^^^T? in. hand, some squire of tlie body 
^ta fai« prclatCt one who serves not at the altar only, 
" hot at the Court-cupboard, he viU bestow on us a 
"[veUj model of himself; and seia m« out half s doscn 
"ptisical mottoes, wherever he bad them, bopping shwt 
"m the Duasnre <tf coDVuisioB fits ; in which labour 
"the agony of his wit hatving escaped narrowly, instead 
"of well sued periods, he greets us with a quantity t^ 
"dwimb-ring poesies.— And thus ends this section, or 
" roller dissection of himseU'.'' Such is the c 



sial merriment of MoHoq ; his gloomy seriousness is yet 
moie o&nsJve. Such is his malignity, that hell gront 
^arkar at bisjrotiin. 



Whitsuntide-, in his thirty fifUi year, he matried Mary, 
the daushter of Mr. l*owel, a justice of tbe peace m 
OxfSiffd^ire. He brought her to town with him, and 
eqiected all the advantages of a cot^ ugal life. The la- 
dy, however, seems not much to have delighted in the 
psessures of spare diet and hard study; for, as Philips 
relates, "baring for a month led a philosophick life, 
" after having been used at home to a great house, and 
much company and joviality, her friends, possibly by 
her own deaire, made earnest suit to have her compa* 
ny the remaiuing part of the summer; which was 
" granted, upon a promise of her return at Micbodmas." 
Milton was too busy to much miss his wife ; he pur- 
sued iiis studies ; and now and then visited the Lady 
Margaret Leigh, whom he has mentioned in one of bis 
toonets. At Isst Ujchaelmas arrived ; hut the lady had 
DO inclination to vetum to the sullen gloom of her hua. 
band's habitation, and therefore very willingly forgot 
ha promiae. He sent her a letter, hat had no answer : 
Vol. VL I 
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he sent more with tbe same success. It could be ^leA- 
, ged that letters tniscorty; he therefore dispatched a 
messenger, being by this time too angry to go himself. 
His messenger was sent back with sonie contempt. 
. The family of the lady were Cavaliers. 

In a man whose opinion of his own merit was like 
Milton's, less provocation than this might have raised 
violent resentment. Milton soon determined to repu- 
diate her for disobedience ; and, being one of those who 
could easily find arguments to justi^ inclination, ptib- 
lished (in 16*4) The doctrine and Discijdim of Divorce: 
which was followed by Tke Judgment ^Martin BuCer, 
concerning Divorce; and the next year, his TetrachoTdon, 
Expontionf ujxm the Jour chief Places <^ Sffiptm-e iqhich 
treat of Marriage. 

This innovation was opposed, as might be.expected, 
by the clergy, who, then holding their fiunous assembly 
at Westminster, procured that the author should he 
called before the Lords; " but that house," says Wood, 
"whether approving the doctrine, or not favouring his 
" accusers, did soon dismiss him." 

There seems not to have been much written against 
him, nor any thing by any writer of eminence. The 
antagonist that appeared is styled by him, A Serving 
Man turned Solicitor, Hotvel, in his Letters, mentions 
the new doctrine with contempt ; and it was, I suppose, 
thought more worthy of derision than of confutation. 
He complains of this neglect in two sonnets, of which 
the tirst is contemptible, and the second not excellent. 

From tills time it is observed, that he became an ene- 
my to the Presbyterians, whom he had favoured before. 
He that changes his party by his humour is not more 
virtuous than lie that changes it by his Interest; he lovea 
himself rather than truth. 

His wife and her relations now found that Milton was 
not an unresisting sufferer of injuries ; and perceiving 
that he had begun to put his doctrine in practice, by 
courting a young woman of great accomplishments, the 
daughter of one Doctor Davis, who was however not 
rcacfy to com|>ly, they resolved to endeavour a re-union. 
He went sometimes to the house of one Blackborough, 
his relation, in the lane of St. Marti n's-lo-Orand, and 
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at ODe of his oaual virits was Burprised to Me hia wift 
come from another room, and implore forgiveneH on 
her knees. He rejsisted her intreaties for a while : 
"bat partlv," laya Philips, "hii own generous nature, 
"more inoin^Ie to recondliation than to perseverance 
"in an^er or revenee, and partly the rtrons interceasion 
"of friends on both sides, soon brought nini to an act 
"of oblivion and a firm league of peace." It were in- 
juriouB to omit, that Milton afterwards received her 
utber and her brothers in bis own house, when they 
mre distressed, with other Royalists. 

He published about the same time his Areopagitica, 
a Speech of Mr, John Milton,_/br Ihe Uberlif qfanlicen- 
ted Printing, The danger of such unbound^ liberty, 
and the danger of bounding it, have produced a prob- 
lem in the science of government, which human uo- 
derstandinz seems hitherto unable to solve. If nothing 
may be piiblished but what civil authority shall have 
previously approved, power must always be the stand- 
ard of truth: if every dreamer of innovations may pro- 
pagate his projects, there can be no settlement; if every 
murmurer at government may diffuse discontent, there 
can be no peace ; and if every sceptick in theology may 
te«c3] his follies, there can be no religion. The remedy 
against these evils is to punish the authors ; for it is yet 
allowed that every society may punish, though not pre- 
vent, the publication of opinions which that society snail 
think pernicious ; but this punishment, though it may 
crash the author, promotes the book ; and it seems not 
more reasonable to leave the right of printing unre- 
strained because writers mav be afterwards censured, 
than it would be to sleep with doors unbolted, because 
1^ our laws we can bang a thief. 

But, whatever were his engagements, civil or domes- 
tick, poetry was never long out of his diougbts. 

About this time (lfi45J a collection of his Latin and 
En^sh poems appeared, in which the Allegro and 
Penaeroto, with some others, were first published. 

He had taken a larger house in Barbican for the re- 

coition of scholars ; but the numerous relations of his 

wife, to whom he generously granted refuge for a while, 

occupied his rooms. In time, however, th^ went away; 

I 3 
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"and the house onki," myi Philipi, " now looked like 
" a house of the Muees an]y, tboogh the acceuion sf 
"schoUrswasnotgreat. Possibly his hanng proceeded 
" 80 far in the education of youtti may have been At 
"occasion of his adrersaries calling him pediigi>gue and 
" schoolmaster ; wfaef ew it i« well known be never aet 
"up for a pablic school, to teach all the youivfty«f a 
" pari^ ; but only was willing to impart bis learning 
" and knowledge to his relatiang, end the sons of gen- 
" demen who were his intimate fiiends, and that nn- 
" ther his writings nor his way of teaching ever savoor- 
" ed in the leaat of pedsnDy." 

Thus laboriously does lus nephew extenuate what 
cannot be denied, and what might be confessed with- 
out disgrace. Milton was not a man who could become 
rsffian by a mean employment. This, however, his 
wannest friends seem not to have fiiund ; diey ^ere- 
fore shift and palliate. He did not sell literature to all 
comers at an open shop ; he was a chamber- railliDcr, 
and measured his commodities only to bis tHends. 

Philips, evidently impatient of viewing bim in thia 
state of degradation, tells us that it was not long con- 
tinued : and, to raise his character again, has a mind 
to invest him with military splendour : " He is much 
"mistaken," he says, "if there was not about this time 
" a design of making him an adjutant- general in Sir 
" Wniiam Waller's army. But the new-modelling o£ 
" the army proved an obstruction to the design." An 
event cannot be Set at a much greater distance than In 
having been only designed, abml some (ime, if a man oe 
not much mislaken. Milton ahall be a pedagc^e no 
longer : for, if Philips be not much mistaken, some, 
body at some time designed him for a soldier. 

About the time that the- army was new-modelledj 
(1645), he removed to a smaller house in Holbom, 
whidi opened backward into Lincoln's-Inn-Fields. 
He is not known to have published any thing after- 
wards till the King's death, whftn, finding his murder- 
era condemned by the Presbyterians, be wrote a treatise 
to justify it, and to compote the minds of the pemte. - 

He made some Remarks an the Articles m Ptace be- 
tneett Ormond and the Irish Rebelt. While he content- 
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«d himaelf to write, he perhaps did only wbst hts con- 
•dence dictated; and if he dia not very vigilantly watch 
the inSuence of his own pMsions, and the gradual preva- 
lence of opinions, firat willingly admitted, and then h»> 
bitually indulged; if objectionB, by being overlooked, 
were forgotten, and desire superinduced conviction ; h« 
yet ahared only the common weaknessof mankind, and 
might, be no less sincere than his opponents. But as 
Action aeldom leaves a man honest, no we ver it might 
find him, Irlilton is suspected of having interpolated the 
book called Icon Basihie, which the council of state, to 
whom he was now made Latin Secretary, employed him 
to cenaure, by inserting a prayer taken ftom Sidneift 
Arcadia, and impudng it to the King; whom he char- 
ges, in his leanoelatUt, with the use of this prayer, aa 
with a heavy crime, in the indecent language with 
which prosperity had emboldened the advocates for re- 
bellion to insult all that is venerable or ereat; " Who 
" would have imagined so little fear in hiin of the trite 
" all-seeing Deity — as, immediately before his death, to 
" p<q» into the hands of the grave bisliop that attended 
" Dim, as a special relique of his saintly eserciscs, a 
" prayer stolen word for word from the mouth of a 
" Heathen woman praying to a Heathen Ood ?" 

The papers which the King gave to Dr. Juxon on 
the scaffold, the regicides took away, so that they were 
at least the publishers of this prayer ; and Dr. Birch, 
who bad examined the question with great care, was 
inclined to think them the forgers. The use of it by 
adaptation was innocent ; and they who could so noisily 
censure it, with a little extension of their malice, could 
contrive what they wanted to accuse. 

King Charles the Second, being now sheltered in 
Holland, employed Salmasius, professor of polite learn- 
ing at Leyden, to write a defence of his father and of 
monarchy ; and, to excite his industry, gave him, as was 
reported, a hundred Jacobuses. Salmasius w.ns a man 
of skill in languages, knowledge of antiquity, and gaga- 
citj of emendatory criticism, almost esceeding nil hope 
of human attainment ; and having, by excessive praises, 
been confirmed in great confidence of himself, though 
he probably had not much considered the principles of 
I 3 
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•ociety or dw ri^ti of goveminent, un6a\aok the em- 
plojtn«Rt without distrust of bis own qualificfttiims; 
and, as his expedition in writinfi; was wonderfiU, in 
1649 published D^auto Regit. 

To this Milton was reqiuKd to write a suffidcnt an- 
•wer; which be performed (1(!51) in such a Btaaaer, 
that Hcibbes declared himself unable to decide wboee 
Ltnguage wag beat, or whose arguioents were worst In 
my opinion, Milton's periods are Bmoother, neater, and 
more pointed ; but he delights himself with teasing im 
adversary as maoh n -with confuting him. He maket 
a foolish allusion of Salmasius, whose doctrine he eaBu> 
ders Its servile and unmanly, to the atream of Saimaaittt, 
which, whoever entered, lei\ half his virility b^rtd 
him. Salmasius was a Frenchman, and was unbapnly 
married to a scold. Tu e* GaiUu, says Miltcw, ^, wl 
aiunt, nimium gaUinaceut, But his supreme pleasure ia -. 
to tax his adversary, so renowned for criticism, with ▼«• 
tious Latin. He opens his book with telline that he has 
used FerMna, which, according to Milton, signifies only 
a Mask, in a sense not known to the Romans, by apfily- 
ing it as we apply Permm. But as Nemesis is always 
on the watch, it is memorable that he has enforced the 
charge of a solecism by an expression in itsrif grossly 
solecistical, when for one o€ those supposed blunders, 
he says, as Ker, and 1 think some one before him, faaa 
remarked, propino te grammiUitlit (ais vapulandun. 
From vapiUo, which has a passive sense, vapilandtit can 
never be derived. No man forgets his original trade: 
the rights of nations, and of kings, sink into questions 
'of grammar, if grammarians discuss them. 

Milton, when he undertook this answer, was weak ot 
body and dim of sight; but lus wiQ was forward, and 
what was wanting of health was suj^tlied by zeaL. He 
was rewarded with a thousand pounds, and his book 
was much read; for paradox, recommended by spirit 
and elegance, easily gains attention ; and he, who bdd 
every man that he was equal to his King, could hardly 
want an audience. 

That the performance of Salmasius was not dispersed 
with equal rapidity, or read with equal eagerness, is v^ 
ry credible. He taught only the stale dootrine of aii- 
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tfatvity, sad the aii|ri«a«iiig dMj of ■ubmiHion, and he 
htd been so loag not only the monarch but the tjTuit 
of literature, that almost all mankind were delighted to 
find him d^Sed and insulted by a new name, not yet 
cmasi^ered u any one's rive), if Christiana, as is said, 
coBUsended the Defimce of the People, her purpose muM 
be to torment Salmasius, who was then at court; for 
neither her civil aUtion, nor her natural character, could 
dispose her to favour the doctrine, who was b^ birth a 
qoeeii, and by temper despotick. 

That SalmaaJus was, from the appearance of Milton't 
book, treated with neglect, there is not much proof; 
but to a num so long accuatomed to admiration, a little 
praise of his antagonist would be Bufiidently oSeosive, 
and might uidiDe him to leave Sweden, iTom wbidi 
however he was diamiAsed, not with any mark <J coi^ . 
tempt, but with a train of attendance scarcely less tha% 

prepared a reply, which, left as it was imperfect, 
published by his son in the year of the Restoration. 
In the beginning, being probably most in pain for bia 
Latinity, he encteavoura to defend bis use of the word 
permna ; but, if I remeiiiber right, he misses a better 
anthwity than any that he has fomid, that of Jurenal 
in hia fourth satire: 



Aa Salmasius reproached Milton with losing his eyee 
in the quarrel, Milton delighted himself with the belief 
that he had shortened Salmasiua's life, and both perhaps 
with more malignity than reason. Saimaaiua died at 
the Spa, Sept S. 1653 ; and, as controvertiats are com- 
motily said to be killed by their last dispute, Milton waa 
filtered with the credit of destroying nim. 

Cromwell had now diamissed the parliament by the 
authority of which he bad destroyed monarchy, and 
commenced monarch himself, under the title of Protec- 
tor, but with kingly and more than kingly power. 
That his authority waa lawful, never was pretended ; 
be himself founded his right only in necessity; but 
U iltan, having now tasted the honey of pubhck em- 
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ploymen^ would not retitra to hunger and phQoaojthj, 
but, continuing .to exercise hia office under a manif^t 
usurpation, beCrayed to his power that libertT which 
he had defended. Nothing Can be nlore just than that 
rebellion shotdd end in slavey j that he who had jus- 
tified the murder of his king, for Home acts which seem- 
ed to him unlawful, should now sell his services and 
his flatteries to a tyrant, of whom it was evident that 
he could do nothing lawful. 

He hnd now been blind for some yean; but hia vi- 
gour of intellect was such, that he was not disabled to 
discharge bis office of Latin secretary, or continue his 
controversies. His mind was too eager to be 'diverted, 
and too strong to be subdued. 

About this time his first wife died in child-bed, ha- 
ving lefl him three daughters. As he probably did not 
much love her, he did not long continue the appearance 
of lamenting her; but after a short time marriM Catha- 
rine, the daugliter of one Captain Woodcock of Hack- 
ney; a woman doubtless educated in opinions like his 
own. She died, within a year, of childbirth, or some 
distemper that followed it ; and her husband honoured 
her memory with a poor sonnet. 

The first reply to Milton's Defensio Populi was pub- 
lished in 1651, called Apdogia pro Re^e Sf Pooulo An- 
gUcUNO, contra Jobannis Polj/pragmaiici (alias 'MilUmiJ 
ckfeiisioaem destruetivam Regit S^ Populi. Of this the 
author was not known ; but Milton, and his nephew 
Philips, under whose name he published an answer so 
much corrected by him that it might be called his own, 
imputed it to Bramfaal ; and, knowing him no friend to 
regicides, thought themselves at liberty to treat him as 
if they had known what they only suspected. 

Next year appeared R^i Sanguinis clataor ad Ccebtm. 
Of this the author was Peter du Moulin, who was af- 
terwards prebendary of Canterbury; but Morus, or 
More, a French minister, having the care of its publi- 
cation, was treated as the writer by Milton in bis 2^- 
fefuiio Secunda, and overwhelmed by such violence of 
invective, that he began to shrink under the tempest, 
and gave his persecutors the means of knowing the true 
author, Du Moulin was now in great danger ; but 
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fae and lui friends wot more willing UHt du MoiiliB 
■boold escBpe than that be ^uld be convicted of mi^ 
Uke. 

In Una second Defimoe be ihewa tbat hi> rioqatnoe 
itnot merdj idirical; d>e rudeneaa of hia inTccdreil 
ci]ualled by the groMnoMof bis 8tMcry, " DMcrimnr, 
" CnMBaeUe, tn solus superef, ad te srauna nostnnum 
" ramin rediit, in te solo cmiiiMit, ininpnabili tnia ni^ 
" Ittti cediroua cuncti, nemine rel obloqnente, nisi out 
" equates infeqnalis ipse bonores sibi qnserit, aut dw> 
" niori conceaaoa invioet, ant nan intell^ltt nihil CMe ui 
" locieUte bominum nugis vel Dto grstura, vel ratiani 
" consentaneura, esse in civitate nihil squius, nihil oti- 
" lius, quam potiri rerum dignisdmnni. Eum te ag- 
"noacunt omnea, Croaiuella, ea tu dns Buudmua St 
" glariosieaiiBus,* dux public! cansilii, exercituum for- 
" titsimcvum imperator, pater patriae sestisti. Sia tu 
" spontanea bonorum omnium & animitus miasa voos 
" aalutaris." 

bsaar, when he aasuoied the perpetual dictatorahip, 
btui not more aervile or more el^fnnt flattery. A trans- 
lation ma; shew its servility ; but its elegance Is less 
attainable. Having exposed the unskilfulnesa or sel- 
fiahnesa of the former government, " We were left," 
says MUton, " to ourselves : the whole national interest 
" fell into youi hands, and subsists only in your abili- 
** ties. To your virtue, overpowering and reristlqes, 
'' every man gives way, except some who, without 
" equu qualificationB, aspire to equal honours, who en- 
" vy the distinctions of merit greater than their own, 
"^or who have yet to learn, that in the coalition of hu- 
" man society nothing is more pleasing to God, or more 
'* agreeable to reason, than that the hi^eat mind should 
" have the sovereign power. Such, Sir, are you by ge- 
" neral confession ; sucJi are the things atchieved ny 
" yoa, the greatest and most glorious of our countiy- 



' It taay be doubled wbethei gloriotitrimiu be here uaed with 
Milton's boasted purity. Ret glorieta (* an ilhutrtoai thing ; bul 
vir gii>rteiut ii eamaaaij »bra^tirt,M inntUei girrianU' Dr. J. 
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" men, the director of our public couDcils, the leader 
" of unconquered armies, the father of your country ; 
" for by thut title does every good man hail you with 
" sincere and voluntary praise." 

Next year, having defended all that wanted defence, 
■he foand leisure to defend himself. He undertook his 
own vindication against More, whom he declares in bis 
title to be justly ^Ued the author of the Regu Sangui- 
nis Clamor, In this there is no want of vehemence or 
eloquence, nor does lie forget his wonted wit. " Mo-^ 
ruBesP anMomus? an uterque idem est?" He then 
remembers that Morus is Latin ftn: a Mulberry-tree, 
and hints at the known tranafonoation : 



With this piece ended hb controversies; and he 
from this time gave himself up to hb private studies 
and his civil employment , 

As secretary to the Protector, he is supposed to have 
written the Declaration of the reasons for a war with 
Spain. His agency was considered as of great impor- 
tance; for, wnen a treaty with Sweden was artnilly 
suspended, the delay was publickly imputed to Mr. 
Milton's indisposition; and the Swedisli agent was 
provoked to express his wonder, that only one man in 
EMland could write Latin, and that man blind. 

Being now forty-seven years old, and seeing him- 
self disencumbered from external interruptions, he 
seems to have recollected his former purposes, and to 
have resumed three great works which he had planned 
for his future employment ; an epick poem, the history 
of his country, and a dictionary of the Latin tongue. 

To collect a dictionary, seems a work of all others 
least practicable in a state of blindness, because it de- 
))enda upon perpetual and minute inspection and colla- 
tion. Nor would Milton probably have begun it after 



he had lost his eyes; but, having had it always b 
him, he continued it, says Philips, almost to fas dying- 
iay; but ike papers were so discomposed and deficiej^, 
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that ih^ could tKrf hefiaedfor Ike prtn. The compilers 
of the Latin tlictionaiy, printed at Cambridge, had tha 
Use of thosg coUectionH in three folios; but what was 
their fate afterwards is not known.* 

To compile a history from various nathors, when 
they can only be consulted by other eyei, ia not easv, 
nOr possible, but with more skillful and attentive help 
than can be commonly obtained ; and it was probatdjr 
the difficulty of con salting and comparing that stopped 
Milton's nairative at the Conquest; a period at which 
tffairs were not yet very intricate, nor authors ver^ 
numerous. 

For the subject of his epick poem, af^er much deli- 
beration, loitg c/naing, and banning late, he fixed Upon 
ParadUe ZauI; a design so comprehentive, that it could 
be justified only by success. He had once designed to 
celebrate King Arthur, as be hints in his verses to 
Mans'us ; but Arthur was reserved, saya Fenton, to an- 
Vlker dexlinyA 

It appears, by some sketches of poetical projects left 
in manuscript, and to be seen in a library} at Cam- 
bridge, that he had digested his thoughts on this sub- 
ject mto one of those wild dramas which were anciently 
called Mysteries; and Philips had seen what he terms 
part of a tragedy, beginning with tfae first ten lines of 



■ The Cambridge Dictianaiy, published in 4to, 16B3, is n» 
other than a cop;, with wmie itnall additions, of that of Dr. Adam 
Idltleton in 16S5, b; suodiy penons, of wham, though their names 
are concealed, there a great reason to conjecture that Miiton's ne- 
phew, Edward Philips, is one ; for it in expressly said by Wood, 
Pasti, vol. I. p. 866, that " Milton's Thesaurus" carae to hi* 
bands i and it ia Bsserled, ui the prefbn tbeieto, that the cdiCora 
Ihereof had the use of three large folios in inanuscript, coUected 
. and digested into alphabetical order by Mr. John Milton. 
'^ It has been remarked, that the additions, together with the pre- 
Ikee abOTementioned, and a large part of (he title of the " Cam- 
" bridge Dictionary," have been incorporated and printed with tba 
lubsequent editions of " Littleton's Dictionary,'' till that of 1T35. 
Vid. Biog. Brit. S9SJ, in not. So that, tbr sugbt that appears to 
the contrary. Philips was the last possessor of Millon'a MS. H, 

+ M ft, 10 be the subject of an herolck poem, written by Sir 
Richard Blackmore. H. 

X Trinity CoLege. R. 
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Satw's kddresB to tfae Sun. Tbeae amtcniw eooMt of 
■ll^oric^ perwHU ; sucfa u Jvittce, Merctf, FaUk. Of 
the tragedy or myitwy of Porodue Zitwf tbece are tws 
plans: 

The Persons. Tfae Pcnons. 

iOcfaaeL Moaes. 

CbcN^u of Angds. Civioe Justice, Wiadoia. 

Heaveslf Love, Hearsnly L^rtt. 

Lucifer. The Evening Star, 

Conscience. Ldiafer. 

Duth. Adiun. 

l^Mlir, ~1 Eve. 

^ctMCM, I Conscience. 

Diseontent, ^Matet. Labour, ^ 

witfaotbeni;J Discontent,! 

Pnitfa. Ignennf 

Hf^. fear, 

f3t$nty. Death, 

Faith. 

H<^>e. 

Charity. 

Paradite LoH. 
TbcPerMXB& 
Moms vpokoyllu, recounting how he auumed his 
true body ; that it cotruits not, because it is with God 
in the movnt ; declarea tae Kke with Enoch snd Elgob ; 
besides the purity of the place, that certain pure winds, 
dews, and cuouds, preserve it from corruption ; whence 
exhorts tB the sight of God ; tells they cannot see Adam 
in the state of innocence, by reaa<Hi of their sin. 

w ' ) debating what should become of man, if he 
Chorus of Angels singing a hymn of Oie Creilion: 
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Heavnily Love. 

EveniDg Star. 

Chorus tang the marriag«-«wg, and defcribe FandiM. 

ACT HI. 
Ladfer contriving Adam's ruin. 
Chwns Sttn for Adam, and relatea Lodfer'i nbelUoN 
and&U. 

ACT iv; 

Adam, ) r.n™. 

Eve, 1*^^ 

Conscience dtei them to God'a exuninatioB. 

Chorus bewails, and tells the good Adam has lost, 

ACT V. 
Adam and Eve driven out of Paradisei 
-. - I.. .. -. ■ presented by an angel with 
Labour, Grief, Hatred, Env^, War, Famine, i 

Pestilence, Sickness, Ducontest, Igno- >Mutes. 

ranee, Fear, Death, ) 

To whom he gives their names. Likewise Winter, 

Heat, Tempeet, &c. 
Faith, } 

Hope, vcomfort htm and instruct him. 
Cbari^, } 

Chorus briefly concludes. 

Such was his first design, which could have produced 
only an allegory, or mystery. The ftdlowing sketch 
seems to have attained more maturity. 

Adam unparadised : 
The angel Gabriel, either descending or entering ( 
■hewing, since this globe was created, his frequency 
as muw on earth as in heaven ; describes Paradise. 
Next, the Chorus, shewii^ the reason of his coming to 
keep hit watch in Paraduei after Lucifer's rebellion, 
by command from God ; and withal expressing his de- 
sire to see and know more concerning this excellent 
Vol. VL K 
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new creature, man. The angel Gabriel, as bv his name 
■ignifying a prince of power, tracing Paradise with » 
more free office, passes by the station of the Chanu, 
aad, desired hy them, relides what be knew of man ; 
as the creation of Eve, with their love and marriage. 
After this, Lucifer appears ; after his overthrow, be- 
moans himself, seeks revenge on man. The Cb(»us 
prepare resistance on bis^rflt awroacb. At last, after 
discourse of enmity on either side, he departs : wheieat 
the chorus sings of the battle and victo^ in Heaven, 
against him and his accomjplioea : as before, after the 
first act, ^waoung a hymn of the creation. Here again 
mar appear Lucifer, relating and exulting in what he 
had done to the destruction of man. Maa next, and 
Eve having by this time been seduced by the S^peat, 
appears confusedly covered with leaves. Conscience 
in a shape accuses him ; Justice cites him to a pUce 
whither Jehovah called for bim. In the mean wUle, 
the Chorus entertains the stage, and is infaaned by 
some anoel the ntanner of the fall. Here tbe Charue 
bewails Adam's fall ; Adam then and Eve return ; ac- 
cuse one another; but espedaUy Adam lays tbe Uame 
to his wife ; is stubborn in his offence. Justice ^ipears, 
reasons with him, convinces him. The Chorus admo- 
nisheth Adam, and bids him beware Lucifer's example 
of impenitence.- The angel is sent to banish them out 
of Paradise ; but before causes to pass b^re his eyes, 
in shapes, a mask of all the evils of this life and world. 
Heishumbted, relents, despairs; at last appears Mnct, 
comforts him, promises the Messiah ; tlien calls in Foltn, 
Hope, and Charity ; instructs him ; he rMcnti, gives 
God the glory, submits to bis penalty. The Choras 
briefly concludes.— ^CiAnpare this with the former 
draught. 

These are vety imperfect rediments of Paradite Lo»t ; 
but it is pleasant to see giwait works in their seminal 
Htate, pregnant with latent possibilities of exeellence; 
nor could there be any mw« delightful entertaoument 
than to trace their gradual growth and eiqiannon, and 
to observe how they are sometimes suddenly advanced 
hy accidental hints, and sioineliBaes ahrwly im 
hy steady meditati<«. 



intTOit. 91 

Invention ■■ almost the only literary labour which 
UindncM c&nnot obstruct, and tfaerefbre he naturally 
solaced bk aolitade by the indulgence of hit fanrf, and 
dw ndody of hit Dinnbert. He had done irhat he 
knew to be neceemrilv prenoua to ]>oetical excellence ; 
he bad made faimt^ acqnainted with teeink/ arts and 
agbirtf fada comprehension was extended by vtiriotti 
knowledge, and bis memory stored with inteDectaa) 
treasures. He was akilfiil in nuny laneuagea, and haA 
by reading and compontion attained vit mil mastery 
d bis own. He would have wanted little help fhnn 
books, bad be retained tbe power of perusing tbem. 

But while bis greater designs were advandng, htring 
BOW\ Ifte many other antbws, caught the lore of pnb^ 
bcation, he amusad hims^, as be could, with litde 
prodoctiMis. He smt to the press (I65S) a manuicript 
1^ Raleigh, called Tie Cabhut Coimeil; and nest yen 
"tSHMlevolenceto^Kdergy, by a Treatiteqf 
V m Ecdenaaficai Cam*, amd the Meant t^ 
g HirtUugt vmt <^the CImnk. 

Oliver was now dead ; RidMrd was constrained to 
teaign : the mtem of extemonwy goremment, whidi 
hadlMMi hm togediCT only by feroe, nataraBy fell hrto 
fta^ncntsw^eD that force was taken away; andMitton 
■asrhiMrM^ and his caose in eqaal danger. Bothehad 
still h<n>e of doOM something. He wrote leUers, whidt 
Tohndbaapalmiied, to socn men as be thought ftimds 
todwaeweemmonweidth; and even in Ibe year of the 
Beatoration he hal^ no jig of batti or ftope, bat was 
fimtautical enoa^ to Havk that the nation, agitated as 
it was, oiisbt be settled by a pamphlet, criled A remh 
tmd emag Wmif to ettaklkh a fne Commaimtakk ; whin 
was, however, enoagb eoDNdeied to be both seriotnly 
and hidicroaaly answered. 

The obstinate enthutiaam of die CtTmmonwealthmen 
WM nsy tamarkaUe. When the King was ai^wnxrt^ 
Fetoning, Harrington^ with a &w associatea as fimati- 
cal aa himself, oera to meet, with all the gravity of po- 
litical in^xstance, to settle an equal gov»nment by ro- 
tation j and MOtoD, kicking when he could strilce no 
Uxnger, mm foolish enough to publish, a few weeks be- 
feae the BestoratiOD, NoUt upon a sermflR preached 1^ 
Kg 
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olie Griffiths, intituled. The Fear tf Ood ai^ fke King. 
To these note* an aitflwer was written bj L'EstraDgey 
in a pamphlet petulaitly called No BUnd Ouidet^ 

But whatever Milton could write, or men of greater 
activity could do, the Kinf( was now about to be re- 
■tored, with the irresistible approbatwtt of the. people^ 
He was therefore no longer secretary, and was conse- 
quently obliged to quit the iiouae whidi he held by his 
i^ce ; andr proportioning bja sense of danger to his 
(pinion of the importimce of his writings', tiioiq;fat it 
convenient to «eek some shelter, and hidfajBudf fiir » 
time in Bartholomew-Close, by Westr&nithfidd. 

I cannot but remark a kind of respect, periu^ on- 
conaciously, paid to this great loaii by his biogr^hcts: 
every house in which be resided is faistcrically men- 
tioned, as if it were an injury to ne^ect ™nning maj 
place that he honoured by his presence. 

The King, with lenity of which the worid has lud 
perhaps no other example, declined to be the judge fx 
Kveaga of bis own or tus fathn's wrongs ; and pronift' 
ed to admit into the Aet of OUirion Si, except those 
whom the Parliament should except; tmd the Parli»< 
tnent doomed nobe to capital punishment bat tba 
wretches who had immediately co-operated in tiie mot' 
der of the King. Milton was certainly not oneof them ; 
he had wily justified What they had done. 

This justincation was indeed sufficiendj offensive ; 
wid (June l6) an order was issued to seue Milton's 
D^ence, and Goodwin's Obttrut^ori o^ Jtutice, another 
book of the same tendency, and burn them by the com- 
mon hangman. The attomey-geneial was ordered to 
prosecute the authors ; but Milton was not seised, noi 
perhaps very diligently pursued. 

Not long after (August 19) the flutter of innumenu 
ble besoms were stilled by an act, which the King, that 
his wiBtey might want no recommendation of elwince^ 
rather called an Ad of Oblioiott than of Grace. Good> 
win was named, with nineteen more, as incapacitated 
for any public trust; but of Milton tiiere was no ex- 

Of this tenderness shewn to Milton, the curios^ of 
CTwliind bos not forbom to enquire the reason. BuTt 
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net tiUnka he wm forgoUm; bat thu m aaotiiM iu- 
Btaooe wbidi may Donfirm Dalryniide'* observitint, who 
am, "tiiatwhen«verBBnwfaDBmtia«uu« examined, 
"he ai^eara to bt niiitalun." 

VargOUetthtwaMwAi forhiaproaecution wnonkr. 
ed; itinuat be thanfere bjr desiffn that ha waa indn- 
ded in the general oUivioii. He is Mid to have had 
6i«ida in tiie bouM, aucfa «• Manrd, Morrioe, and Sir 
Tbonas CUiiges : and undoubtedly a nan like htm 
mnst bare b^ iniHence. A very particiilar ttMcy of 
hit eaci^ is told i^ ItichBrdaoD* in bis Uttamia, which 
be reeraved tktga Pope, u delivered by Bettarton, who 
mi^it have beard it ftom Davenaat. In tbe war be- 
tween the Kimg and Pariiaownt, Davenaat was made 
prisoner, and condemned todie; but waa spared at that 
reqoest of Hilton. When the t«m of soceess broooht 
MUton into tbe like Atatgar, Davenant repayed the be- 
nefit by appearing in bis fikvour. Here u a reciproea- 
ttoa 0^ genwoai^ and gratitndejo ^easing, that the 
tde makes its awn way to credit. But if bdp wer» 
wwrted, I know not wber* to find it. The danger of 
Davenant IB certain from bis own rdation ; but of hia 
e9c^>e there is no account. Betterton's narration can 
be traced no hitter ; itisnot known thathehaditfnm 
Davenant. We are told that tbe benefit exchanged 
was life for life ; but it seems not certain that Milton's 
life erevwas in danger. Goodwin, who had committed 
the same kind of crime, escaped with incapscitation ; 
and, as excluston from puUick trust is a punishment 
whiiEh the power of govcrament tan conmionly inflict 
without the brip of a particular law, it required no great 
interest to exempt Milton from a censure litde mora 
than verbaL SooaediiBg may be reasonably ascribed 
to veuMation and compassion, ta veneration of his ah*- 
lities, and compassian for his distresses, which made it 
fit to fort^ve hiB malice for his learning. He was now 
poor ancf blind; and who would pursue with violence 
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&n illuftriotts «nemy, deprcRwd by fortniw and diMrm- 
ed by luture?* 

The publication of the Act of oUivion put him in' 
the iame condition with his feltow-aubjects. He.wu, 
however, upon some pretence now not knmrn, in th« - 
custody of the tergeant in December'; and wben he was 
released, upon hit refusal of the fees demanded, he and 
the aeraeant were called before th« House: He was 
DOW safe within the shade of oblivion, and knew him- 
self to be as much out of the power of a ^ptng officer 
«a any other man. How the question was determined 
is not known. Milton would hardly have contended, 
but that he knew himself to have right on his si<le. 

He then removed to Jewin-sb«et, near Alderseate- 
atnet; and, bein^ blind, and by no means wealthy; 
wanted a domestick companion and attendant; and 
therefore, by the recommendation of Dr. Paget, married 
Elizabeth Minshul, of a gentleman's family >n Cheshire, 
probably without a fortune. All bis wives were vir- 
ffins ; for he has declared that he thought it gross and 
mdeUcate to be a leconil husband: upon what other 
principles his choice was made cannot now be kpown ; 
but marriage afforded not much of bis happiness- The 
first wife left him in disgust, and was brought bade 
only by terror ; the B^coiid, indeed, seems to have been 
more R favourite, but her life was abort. The third, as 
Philips relates, oppressed his children in his life time, 
and cheated them at his death. 

Soon after his marriage, according to an obscure slory, 
he was offered the continuance of his employment, and, 
being pressed by his wifeto acc^t it, answered, " You, 
like other women, want to ride in your coach; m^ 
" wish is to live and die an honest man." If he consi- 
dered the Latin secretar^r as exercising any of the pow- 
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-ic righta and liberties of the people, pretended to be dead, and 
" had a pulilick funeral proceasion. The King applauded his poU- 
" cy in evmmag the puniehmeat of death, by a seasonable Bhew of 
" dyingi" Cumtngliim't Hiitory ef Great BTUaia, voL I. p. 14. R. 
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en rfgoy em w iU , he tlut had ihared sathorttf , eM«r 
with the Pkrlument or Cromwell, might h»Te flarbam 
to tftik very lowlly of hi* honwt; ; and if he thought 
the office purely miniaterial, he certuoly might have 
honestly retain^ it unter tJie King. But thh tale ba« 
toolittteevidcnce todeiervea^liBqaiBition; largeofferi 
and sturdy rgecticui* are among the moM common to- 
picks of falsehood. 

He iiad ao much either c^ prudence or gratftndr, 
Att be forbore to disturb the new settlement with any 
of his 'political or ecclesiastical opinions, and tram tfant 
time devoted htmself to poetry and literature. Of his 
aoal for leaminginall its parts, he gave a proof by pub- 
lishing, the Dext year (l€6i). Accidence contmeneed 
Grammar; a Uttle book whid has nothing remarkable, 
but that its author, wlw had been httdy defending die 
sapreme powers of his comitry, and was then writing 
Paradiie Lost, could descend ft'om his elevation to res- 
cue children from the perplexity of grannnaticBt con- 
fusion, and the trouble of lessona unnecessarily repeated. 

About this time Elwood the Quaker, being recom- 
mended to him as one who would read Latin to him 
for the advantage of his conversation, attended him 
every afternoon except on Sundays. Milton, who, in 
bis letter to Hartlib, had declared, that to read Latin 
tvUh an ErtgU*k mouth teas HI a hearing as Lam French, 
required that Elwood should learn and practise the Ita- 
lian pronunciation, which, he said, was necessary, if he 
would talk with fordgners. This seeniH to have been 
a task troublesome without use. There is little reason 
for preferring the Italian pronunciation to eur <iwb> 
except that it is more general ; and to teach it to an En-, 
glishman is only to m^e hiip a foreigner at home. He 
who travels, if be speaks Latin, may so soon learn the 
■onnds which every native gives it, that he need make 
no provision before his journey ; and if strangers visit 
us, it is their business to practise such conformity to 
our modes %.» they expect from ua in their own coun- 
tries. Elwood complied with the directions, and im- 
jvoved himself by his attendance; for be relates, that 
Hilton, having a curious ear, knew by his voice when 
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he read what he did not understand, and woidd atop 
him, and open the m»st difficali patsaget. 

In a short time be took a houae in the Artiileru Wai&, 
leading to BunhUl Fields i_ the mention of which con- 
clndea the register of Milton's reinovala and habitatioiu. 
He lived longer in this place than any other. 

He w&s now busied bv Paradise Lori. Whence be 
drew the original design has been variously coniectared. 
by men who cannot bear to think themselves ign<H^ait 
of that which, at laet, neither diligence nor sagaci^ 
can discover. Some find the hint in an ItaliMHtragedy. 
Voltaire tells a wild and unauthorised story of a farce 
seen by Milton in Italy, whichopened thus: La the 
Rainbow be the FiddUslict of the Fiddle oj Heaven. It 
has been already shown, that the first conc^>tian was 
a tragedy or mystery, not of a narrative, but a drama- 
tick work, which he is supposed to luvt^begun to re- 
duce to its present form about the tiipe ( I ^$) when he 
finished his dispute with the defenders of the King. 

He long before had promised to adorn bis native 
country by some great performance, while he bad yet 
perhaps no settled design, and wafl stimulated ^y \>j 
such expectations as naturally arose Iroiu the survey of 
his attainments, and the consciousness of his powers. 
What he should undertake, it was difficult to deter-^ 
mine. He was loTte chtuing, and began late. 

While he was obliged to divide hia time between hi* 
private studies and a&irs of state, his poetical laboar 
must have been oflen interrupted ; and pertiaps he did 
little more in that busy time than construct ^e narra- 
tive, adjust the episodes, proportion the parts, accumu- 
late images and sentiments, and treasure in bis [B«no- 
ty, or preserve in writing, such hints as books or medi- 
tatioo would supply. Nothing particular is known of 
his. intellectual operatiotis while he was a statesman ; 
Sat, having every help and accommodadcKi at hand, be 
had no seed of uncommon expedients. 
. Being driven from all public stations, he is yet too 
great not to be traced by curiosity to his retirement ; 
where he has been found by Mr. Richardson, the &nd- 
CM of his admirers, sitting before hit door in a greg coat 
of coarse cloth, in wiarm sultry weather, to enjoy Ihefredt 



a»ri andtOfOtMUtoiimrom, ftetiei»gtJietndl»ofthe 
pt^le of dittingituhed parti at iBell at qitali^. Hi* vi- 
titon of high qualitj' mutt now be imagined to bf few ; 
but men of puts might reaionablj COuK the oonvena- 
tioci f^ ft man so ffeDerolly illusttimu, that ibraigiiera 
■re reportefl, by Wood, to have viaited th« houae in 
Bread'Stoeet where he waa bora. 

According to another account, he wat Been in a amall 
home, neatly entmgh dretted in black doatit, tittuig in a 
room htng with nu^ green; pale btii not cadaverout, 
miih chamtttmet in U* kands. He taid, that, if it ttere 
i§etJor the goat, hit bHndnett would be tolerable. 

m the Interrala of his pain, being mode unable to 
nae die commmi exndsee, be uaed to awing in a chair, 
and sometimes pUjed upon an or^on. 

He was now cooftasedly and visibly emploved upon 
his poem, of which the progreaa might be noted by dioM 
with whom he was fawnil"!- ; for he was obliged, when 
be had composed as many lines as his memory would 
cmveniently retain, to employ some friend in writing 
them, having', at least fbr port of the time, no r^ular 
attendant. This gave tqiportunity to observations and 
sports. 

^ Mr. Philips obaerves, that there was a very remark- 
Me drcumstanoe in the composure of Paradite Lott, 
** which I have a particular reason," says he, " to re< 
f member; &r whereas I had the perusal of it from 
" the very beginning, for some years, as I went from 
" time to time to visit him, in parcels of ten, twenty, 
" or thirty verses at a time (which being written by 
" whatever bond came next, might possibly want oor.< 
" rection as to the orthc^r^hy and pointing], having, 
" as the summer came on, not been shewed any for » 
" considerable while, and desiring the reason tliereof, 
" was answered, that his vein never happily flowed but 
" from the Autumnal Equinox to the Vernal ; and that 
" whatever be attempted at other times waa never to 
" his satistacdon, thoueh he courted his fancy never «» 
" much ; so that, in ^1 the years he was about this 
" poem, he may be said to nave spent half bis dme. 
« th^ein." 

Upon this rel^on Toland remarks that in his <mi-> 
nion Philips has mistaken the time of the year] fat 



Milton, in his Elegiesi dedaies, dwt with the advance 
of the Sprlag he feels the increase of his poetical force, 
redeutU m carmna virex. To this it is answered, th«.t 
Philips could hardly mistake time so well marked ; and 
it may be added, that Milton might find diCTereat times 
of the vear favourable to difierent parts of life. Mr. 
Ricfaarason conceives it impossible that itich a mart 
thould he suspend^ for six moiUkt, or for one. It mag 
go on fatter or dower, hut it muat go om. By what ne- 
cessity it must continually so on, or why it might mA 
be laid aside and resumed, it is not easy to discover. 

This dependence of the soul upon the seasons, those 
temporary and periodical ebbs and flows of intellect, 
miay, I suppose, justly be derided as the fumes of vain. 
imagination. Sapteiu dtmaitalntuT artru. The author, 
that thinks himself weather-bound will find, with a lit- 
tle help from hellebore, that he is only idle or exhaust- . 
ed. But while this notion has possession of the head, 
it produces the inability which it suppows. Our pow- 
ers owe much of ihdr energy to our hopes ; ^ouunt 
tptia potte videnlur. When success seems attainaUe, 
diligence is enforced ; but when it is 8<lmitted that the 
^Ulti^s are suppressed by a cross wind, or a cloudy 
sky, the day is viven up without resistance; for wlui 
can contend with the course of Nature? 
- From such prepossessions Milton seems not to have 
been free. There prevailed in his time an opinioB, that 
tbe world was in its dec^, and that we have had the mi»- 
fortune to be produced in the decrepitude of Nature. 
It was suspected that the whole creatioo languished, 
that neither trees nor animals had the height or bulk of 
their predecessors, and that everr thing was diuly sink- 
ing by gradual diminution*. Milton appears to suspect 

* This opinion is, with great lesming and Ingenuity, refuted in 
B book now very little known, " An Apology or PecQaration of Uie 
» Power and Providence of God in the Govermnent of the Worid,* 
by Dr. George HakemU, I,ondon, folio, 1635. The first who Ten* 
tured to propagate it in (his country was Dr. Gabriel Goodman,, 
bishop of Gloucester, a raon of a versatile temper, and the author 
of a book intituled, " The fkll of man, or the Cwruption of Nati>r« 
" proved by Natural Keason." Lond. 1616 and 1934, quarto.' 
He waa plundered in the Uautpation, turned Boman Catholit^ and 
^«d in Bbseurity. See Atheik Otott, vol, I. p. TtT. H< 
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tittt aoi^ partake of the fenerti degeneracy, and i* not 
vitfaout some fear that fais book ia to be written. in on 
age too late for bevoick poeay- ^ 

Another ofrinion wanders about the world, and some- 
times finds reception among wise men ; an opinion that 
restrains tbe operations of the mind to particular re- 
gions, and sapposes that a luckless mortal may be born 
in a d^7«e (rf* latitude too high or too low for wisdom 
(H- for wit. From this &ncy, wild aa it is, he had not, 
wholly (deared his bead, when he feared lest the cUvuttc 
of his country might be too coU for flights of imagination. 
. Into a nitnd already occapied by such fanciet, ano- 
ther not more reasonable might eaaUy find its way. He 
that coald fear lest his genius had fallen upon too old 
■ world, or too chill a climate, might consistently mag- 
nify to himself tbe influence (rf* the seasons, and believe 
his Acuities to be vigoiouc only half the year. 
. His subnussion to the seasons was at leust more re»> 
aoDable than his dread of decaying nature, or a frigid 
zone; for general causes must operate unitbrmly in A 
genn'al abatement of mental power ; if lea* could be 
performed by the writer, less likewiw would content 
the judges of his work. Among this lagging race of 
&asty grovellers he might still have risen inU emincmce 
by producing something which ikiy fkould not tvillinghf 
'let die. However inferior to the heroes who were tionx 

a better ages, he might still be gieat among his c 



temporaries, with the hope of growing every day great- 
er in the dwindle of posterity. He might still be a gi- 
ant ani<mg tbe pygmies, the one-eyed monarch of 09 



blind. 

Of his artifices of study, or particular hours of coi»- 
posidon, we have little account, and there was perfaapa 
little to be tcdd. Richardson, who seems to have been 
very diligent in his inquiries, but discovers always a 
wish to find Milton discriminated fVom other men, re- 
lates, "that he would somet^es lie awake whole nightSj 
" bnt not a verse could be make ; and on a sudden bis 
" poetical faculty would rush upon him with an impetat 
" or eeHnim, sod his daughter was immediately called 
" to saeure what came. At other times he would die- 



" tate perhaps forty lines in a breath, and.dwn reduce 
f tjpm^o huf the number. 

"Qieie bursts of light, and invcdutions of darkness, 
these transi^ilt and involuntary escureions and retroces- 
nons of invention, having some appearance of deviatioQ 
from the common train of Nature, are eagerly «aagfat 
by the iovers of a wonder. Yet something of this ine- 
cjuality happens to every man in every mode of exer- 
tion, manual or mental. The mechanick cannot han- 
dle his hammer and his file at all times with equal dex- 
teri^; there are hours, he knows not why, when kit 
hand it out. By Mr. Richardson's relation, casually con- 
veyed, much regard cannot be claimed. That inhis in- 
teUectual hour Milton called ibr his daughter lo secure 
what came, may be questioned ; for unluckily it happens 
to be known that nis daughters were never taught to 
write ; nor would he have betn obliged,aB is universally 
confessed, to have employed any casual visitor in dis- 
bnrthening hia memory, if his daughter could have pa> 
formed the office. 

The story of reducing his exuberance has been told 
of other authors, and though doubtless true of every 
fertile and copious mind, seems to have been gratui- 
tously transferred to Milton. 

What he has told us, and wetannot now know more, 
is, that he-composed much of this poem in the night 
and morning, I suppose before his mind was disturbed 
with common business; and that he poured out with 
' great fluency fais unpremeditated ver»e. Versification, 
iree, like his, fi^m the distresses of rhyme, must, by a 
work so long, be made prompt and habitual ; and, 
when his thoughts were once adjusted, the words would 
come at his command. 

At what particular times of bis life the parts of his 
work were written, cannot often be known. The 
beginning of the third book shows that he had lost his, 
sight; and the Introductitm to the seventh, that the r^ 
turn of the King had clouded him with discountenance/ 
and that he was offended by the licentious festivi^ of 
the Restoration. Thcce are no other internal notes of 
time. Milton, being now cleared from all effects of his 
disloyalty, had nouing required &om him but the 



tiMiMnn datarefbvii^ in quiet, tobanrwmnkd vMi tht 
comnon rigbt ^protection ; but Xiia, wfaieh, when Im 
Aidkied Seam tke appmaefa. of bis King, wu pnfai^ 
mac than be hopea, BceiDi nat to iuve utiified bim j 
ibr no MXtner is he ufe, than he finds hiniaelf in danger, 
,^at DM e&U dtmft and evil tomgua, ami witi ^urineM and 
mik Jmnger oomptu^d mwdL Thia dadmcM, had bi> 
tfta been better empUmd, bad undoubtedly deMrred 
tompasBion ; bat tA add Uie mestioii of daager wm 
ni^int^d and unjuit. He wai &Uen indeed on evil 
tb^ ; the toB* *■■ come in whicfa leoicidcB could no 
ioi^er booat tJieir wickedneM. But of aiii tongue* foe 
Miif^m to ocMnplaii) required impudence at least eqmd 
tolnaDthcvpowcn; Milton, wbow wamiest advocatH 
■luat allow, that he never spared any aaper^ of r^ 
lireuch, or brutauUty of initdence. 

But the charge itaelf eeems to be &]>e ; for it would 
be luvd to i«eallect any reproach cait upon him, either 
eerimia or ludiooas, tiirougfa the whole remaining part 
of bis ]i&. He pursued his otudieB, or his amnsemeota, 
widkoNt p«rsecutian, molestation, n iasuk. Such k 
the rcToeace paid to «reat abilitiei, however misuaed: 
tiiey wtw contemplated in Milton the acbolar and tbe 
wit, wnv oontraited to finnet the revikr of his Kina> 

When Uie plague (1665) raged in London, Mi&oa 
took ire&ge at Cbal&M in Bucks ; where Elwood, who 
had taken the house ibr him, first saw a complete ce^ 
«f PanuUae l4mt, xai, having perused it, said to him, 
" Then bast sud a gmt dMl upon Paradi»e latt i 
what bast tbou to aay upon Paradite Found ? " 

Neart year, when the danger of inAcdmi had ceased, 
he neCurned to BuahiU-fields, and designed the publi- 
cation of his poem. A license was necessary, and he 
«otdd expect no great kindness from a chapUin of tbe 
Arqhbiuop of Canterbury.' He leemt, tiowever, to 
bave been treated with tenderaesi ; far though ol»ec- 
tions were made to particnkr passages, and among them 
to tbe aimile of the sun eclipsed in the first hook, yet 
Ae iioense was gianted ; sad he seld his copy, April 
S7, 1667, to Soniuel Simmons, for an immedtate pay- 
ment o£ five pounds, with a stipulaticm to receive five 
pounds more when thirteen hundred should be sold of 
Voc VI. L 
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the fint edition ; and again, fire pounds after Ute asftf 
<tf iIm ume number of 3ie second edition ; and another 
fire pounds after the same sale of the third. None of 
the mree editions were to be extended beyond fifteen 
hundred copies. 

The first edition was of ten books, in a amall quarter. 
The titles were varied from year to year ; and an ad- 
vertisement and the arguments of the books .were 
omitted in some copies, and inserted in others.' 

The sale gave him in two years a right to his second 
pttyment, for which the receipt wu signed Aptil S6, 
1609. The second edition was not given till 1674- ; it 
was printed in small octavo ; and the number of books 
was increased to twelve, by K division of the seventh 
and twelfth ; wid some other small improvements were 
made. The third edition was pubhcAed in 1678 ; and 
the widow, to whom the copj was then to devolve, sold 
all her claims to Simmons for eight pounds, according 
to her receipt given Dec SI, loSO. Simmons had a£ 
ready agreed to transfer the whole right to Brabason 
Aylmer for twen^-five pounds ; and Aylmer sold to 
Jacob Tonson half, August 17. 1663, anil half, March 
S4] 1690, at a price considerably enlarged. In the his- 
tory oSParadite J..ost a deduction thus minute will r*. 
ther gratify than fatigue. 

The slow sale and tardy repntatlon of this poem have 
been always mentioned as evidences of neglected merit, 
and of the uncertainty of literary fame j and inquiries 
have been made, and conjectures offered, about the cau- 
ses of its long obscurity and late reception. But has 
the case been truly stated ? Have not lamentation and 
wonder been lavished on an evil that was never fdt ? 

That in the reigns of Charles and James the Paradue 
LaU received no publick acclamations, is readily con- 
fessed. Wit and hterature were on the side of the 
Court : and who that solicited favour or fashjim would 
venture to praise the defender of the regiddes? AH 
that he himself could think his due, from euii tongues us 
evil dm/t, was that reverential silence which was g«)e. 
rously preserved. But it cannot be inferred, that his 
Poem was not read, or not, however unwillingly, adra^ 
Md. 
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'The sale, if it be considered, win jiirtify the pnUiek. 
Those who have no power to judge of past tiine« but 
by their own, ahonld slwaya doubt their condtirionft. 
The call for books was not in Milton's age what it is in 
the present. To read was not then a general amuse- 
ment; neither traders, nor often gentlemen, thought 
themselves disgraced by ignorance. The women nod 
not then aspired to literature, nor was every house sup- 
plied with a doset of knowledge. Those, indeed, who 
professed learning, were not less learned than at any 
ottier time; but of that middle race of students who 
read for pleasure or accomptishment, and who buy the 
numerous products of modern typography, the number 
was then comparatively small. To prove the paudty 
af readers, it may be sufficient to remark, that the na- 
tion had been satisfied from 16S3 to )€64, that is, forty- 
one years, with only tvro editions of the works of 
Shakespeare, which probably did not together make 
one tfaoassnd copies. 

The sale of thirteen hundred copies in two years, in. 
oppoaition to so mud) recent enmity, and to a style of 
versification new to all and disgusting to many, was an 
uncommon example of the prevalence of genius. The 
desnand did not immediately increase; for many mere 
leaders than were supplied at first the nation did not 
afford. Only three thousand were scdd in eleven years; 
Car it forced its way without assistance ; its admireri 
did not dare to publish their opinion ; and the oppbrtu- 
nittea now given of attracting notice by adrertisements 
were then very few; themeansof proclaiming the pub- 
lication of new books have been produced by that gene- 
ral literature which now pervades the nation through 
all its ranks. 

- But the reputation and price of the copy still advan- 
. eed, till the Bevolution put an end to the secrecy of 
love, and Paradue Lott broke into open view with suffi- 
cient security of kind reception. 

Fanc^ can hardly forbear to conjecture with what tem- 
per Mikon surveyed the sik'nt progress of his work, 
and marked its reputation stealing its way, in a kind 
of Bubterraoeoug current, through fear and silence. I 
cuinot but conceive him calm and confident, littie dis- 
L 8 
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i^ppomted, Bot at aII d^ectod, relying en bis mm me- 
nt with steady cfmsciouaness, and waiting wjthoat im^ 
patience tbe Ticis«itudea(ifopiiiioii,and theimpwtiality 
<rf a future geoerataon. 

Id the mean time he continued hi* studia, and sap- 
plied the want of sight by a very odd expniient, of 
which Pbilipa gives the foDowine account : 

Mr. Philips tells ua, " that thoagh our Author had 
*' daily about hinj one or other to read, some persons of 
" man's estate, who, of their own accord, greedily 
" catched at the opportunity of being bis readers, that 
"they might as well reap the benefit of what they read 
" to him, OS oblige him by the benefit of tbeir rending ; 
" and others of younger years were sent by their p*. 
" rents to the same end ; yet excusing only the eldest 
" daughter by reason of her bodily infirmity and diffi- 
" cult utterance ofepeoch (which, to say truth, I doubt 
" was the jHincipal cause of excusing her) the otb^- two 
" were condemned to the performance of readiug, and 
" exactly pronouncing of all the languages of whatever 
" book he should, at one time or other, think fit to po< 
" ruse, viz. the Hebrew (uid I think the Syriac), th« 
" Greek, the Latin, the Italian, Spanish, and French. 
" All which sorts of books to be confined to read, with* 
*' oat understanding one word, must needs be s trial of 
" p^ence almost beyond endurance. Yet it was endu- 
" red by both lor a long time, though the irkaomencaa 
" of this empkiyment could not be always concealed, 
" but broke out more and more into expvssiont of un- 
" easiness ; so that at length they were all, even the tA. 
" dest also, sent out to leam some curious and iogeniw 
" ous sorts of manu&cture, that are proper fl>r woroei) 
" to leam, particularly embroideries m gold or silver." 

In the scene of mitery which this mode of intellec- 
tnal lidxiur seta before our eyes, it is hard to determine 
whether the daughters or the father are most to be 1»> 
mented. A language not understood can never be so 
read as to give pleasure, and very seldom ao as to con- 
vey meaning. If few men would have had resolution 
to write bcwks with such embarrassments, tev like< 
wise would have wanted ability to ftnd aome better 
expedient. 
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luhed his Hutory ofEn^nd, comprising the whole fi< 
Me of GeoHrey of Monmouth, and continued to the 
NcHnun Invanon. Why he should have given the first 
part, which he'seenu not to believe, and which is uni- 
Tersally rejected, it ii difficult to conjecture. The 
style is harsh; but it has something of roagh vigour, 
which perhaps rmj often strilce, though it cannot 

On this history the licenser again fixed his claws, and 
before he would transmit it to the press tore out several 
parts. Some censures of the Saxon monks were taken 
away, lest they should be applied to the modern clergy ; 
and a character of the long Parliament and Aasembty 
of Divines was excluded ; of which the author gave a 
copy to the earl of Anglesey', and which, being after- 
wanla published, has been since inserted in hi proper 
place. 

The Btaae year were printed, Faradite Regained, and 
Smnpton Agokuta, a tragedy written in imitation of the 
Ancients, and never designed by the author for the 
stage. As these poems were published by another 
booksdler, it baa been asked, whether Simmons was 
discouraged from receiving them l)y the slow sale of 
the former. Why a writer changed his bookseller a 
hundred years ago, I am tar from hoping to discover. 
Certainly, he who in two years sells thirteen hundred 
eopies of a volume in quarto, bought for two payments 
of five pounds each, has no reason to repent hia pur- 
(jiase. 

When Milton showed Paradise Eegained to Elwood, 
" This," said he, " is owing to yon ; for you put it in 
" ray head by the question you put to me at Cbalibnt, 
" which otherwise I had not thought of." 

His last poetical offspring was his favourite. He 
could not, as Elwood relates, endure to hear Paradise 
Lott preferred to Paradise Brained. Many causes 
may vitiate a writer's judgment of his own works. On 
tiiat whidi has cost him much labour he sets a high 
value, because be is unwilling to think that he has been 
diligent m vain ; what has been produced without toil- 
L 3 
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some efibrta is considered with delight, as a proof of vi- 
gorous faculties and fertile invention ; and the last 
■work, whatever it be, has necessarily most of the grace 
of novelty. Milton, however it hsppened, had this pre- 
judice, and had it to himself. 

To that multiplicity of attainments, ftnd extent of 
comprehenMon, that entitled this great author to our 
veneration, nay be added a kind of humble dignity, 
vhich did not disdain the meanest services to literature. 
The epic poet, the controvert! st, the politician, having 
already descended to accommodate children with a bow 
of rudiments, now, in the lust years of his life, compo- 
sed a book of Logick for the initiation of students in 
?h3asophy; and published (l673) -^r^ fjC^tetrjtfeniar 
vitilutio ad Petri Rami Melkodwn amcinnata ; that is, 
" A new Scheme of Logick, according to the Metho4 
" of Ramus." I know not whether, even in this book, 
he did not intend an act of hostility against the Uni~ 
versities; for Ramiu was one of the first oppugnera of 
the old nJiilosophy, who disturbed with innovations the 
quiet of the schools. 

His polemical disposition again revived. He had 
now been safe so long, that he forgot his fears, and 
published a Treatise of true Religion, Hereby, Schitm, ' 
rolffraiion, and the best Meant to preeent tite Growth (^ 

But this little tract is modestly written, with respect- 
ful mention of the Church of England, and an appeal 
to the Thirty-nine Articles. His principle of toleratioii 
is, agreement in the sufficiency of the Scriptures; and 
he extends it to all who, whatever their opinions are, pro- 
fess to derive them from the Sacred Books. The Pa- 
pists ap{>eat to other testimonies, and are therefore, in 
his opmion, not to be permitted the liberty of eiljier 
publick or private worship ; for though they plead 
conscience, tve have no warrant, he says, to regard (w»< 
tcience rvhich is not grounded in Scrij^re. 

Tliose who are not convinced by his reasons, may be 
perhaps delighted with his wit. The term Roman Co- 
tholick ia, he says, one of the Pope's BuUt; itttparli- 
-ftdar universal, or catholtck schismatick. 
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He luB, however, Bomethiiig better. ■ Ai the best 
[ireservative against Popeiy, he reconmienda the ilili- 
^□t peruMl o£ the Scnptures, ■ duty Iroin which he 
wartM the busy part of mankind not to think them* 
■elvea excused. 

He DOW reprinted hia juvenile poema, with iome 
additiona. 

In the last year of hii life he sent to the prea*, teem- 
ing to take delight in publitution, a collection of Fa- 
muiar Epiatks in Latin ; to which, being too few to 
Bake a volume, he added aome aoideioical ezerciaei, 
which perhaps he perused with pleasure, aa they re- 
called to hia memory the daya of youth, but for which 
nothing but veneration for his name could now procure 
a reader. 

When be had attained hia sixty-sixth year, the cout, 
' with which he had been long tormented, prevaileoover 
the enfeebled powers of nature. He died by a quiet 
and silent expiration, about the tenth of November, 
1674, at his nouse in Bunhitl-fields ; and was buried 
next his fatber in the chancel of St. Giles at Cripple- 
gate. His funeral was very splendidly and numerously 
attraded. 

Upon his grave there is supposed to have been no 
memorial; but in our times monument has been erect- 
ed in WestminMer- Abbey, To the Author of Earadite 
latt, by Mr. Benson, who has in the inscription b^ 
stowed more words upon himself than upon Milton. 

When the inscription for the monument of Philips, 
in which he vfraa said to be »oli Millono secundua, was 
exhibited to Dr. Sprat, then dean of Westminster, he 
refiued to admit it; the name of Milton was, in his 
opinion, too detestable to be read on the wall of a build- 
ing dedicated to devotion. Atterbury, who succeeded 
him, being author of the inscription, pennitted its re- 
ception. " And such' has been the utange of public ' 
" opinion," said Dr. Gregory, from whom I heard this 
account, "that I have seen erected in the church a 
" statue of that man, whose name 1 once knew coa- 
" sidered a« a pollution of ita wnlls." 

Milton has the reputation of having been in his youth 
eminently beautiful, so as to have been called the Lady 
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of his college,' His hair, which was of a light brown, 

Kted al tlie fore-top, and hung down upon hisshoiit- 
8, according to the picture which he has ifiven of 
Adam. He was, however, not of the heroick suture, 
but rather below tlie middle size, according to Mr. 
Richardson, who mentions him as having narrowly es- 
caped from being short and thick. He was vigarou» 
and active, and delighted in the exercise of the sword, 
in which he is related to have been eminently skiliiil. 
His weapon was, I believe, not the rapier, but the luck- 
■word, of wJiich he recommends the use in his book on 
education. 

His eyes are said never to have been bright ; but, if 
he was a dexterous fencer, they must have been once 

His domestick habits, so tar as they are known, were 
those of a severe student. He drank little strong drink 
of any kind, and fed without excess in quantity, and in 
his earlier years witliout delicacy of choice. In hi» 
youth he studied late at night ; but af^rwards changed 
his hours, and rested in. bed from nine to four in the 
summer, and five in the winter. The course of his day 
was best known after he was blind. When he first rose, 
he beard a chapter in the Hebrew Bible, and then stu- 
died till twelve; then took some exercise for an hour; 
then dined, then played on the organ, and sang, or 
heard another sing ; then studied to six ; then enter- 
tained his visitors till eight; then supped, and, atter 
a pipe of tobacco and a glass of water, went to bed. 

So is his life described ; but this even tenour appeaea 
attainable only in colleges. He that lives in the world 
will Eometimes have the succession of his practice bro- 
ken and confused. Visitors, of whom Milton is re- 
presented to have had great numbers, will come and 
stay unseasonably ; business, of which every man has 
•ome, must be done when others will do it. - 

When he did not care to rise early, he had something 
read to him by his bed-side; perhaps at this time his 
daughters were employed. He composed much in the 
morning, and dictated in the day, sitting obliquely in 
an elbow-chair, with Iiis leg thrown over the arm. 



fortune mppaan not to hare bad nrach of hit cm. 
In the dvil wan lie lent hia penooU eaUte to the Puw 
lutnent; but when, after the contett wu decided, he 
Mdicitecl repayment, he met not only with neglect, 
but rkarp nimie; and, having tired both himaelf and 
his friraida, va* siren up to poverty and bnteles* in- 
dignatimi, till he uowed now able he was to aofft^ta 
NTvice. He waa then made Latin aeoetaiy, with two 
kondredpoundaayear; andhadatbouaandpoundifiil 
hia Deftmce of the People. Hia widow, who, after hit 
death, retired to Namptwieh in Cheafaire, and died about 
1729, ia aaid to bare reported that be Int two thouaand 
pounds bv entnuting it to a acrivener ; and that, in tb« 
general depredatioD upon the Church) he had graaped 
an estate of about ox^ poundaa year bdonging to WeaU 
miniter Abbey, whidi, lilu other tharera of tb jdunder 
of rebelliu), he was afterwarda obliged to return. Two 
thouaand pounds, which he had placed in the Excise- 
Mce, were also tost. There is yet no reason to be> 
lieve that be was ever reduced to indigence. His 
wants, being few, were competently supplied. He 
sold his library before bis death, and left bis fami^ 
fifteen hundred, pounds, on whit^ hia widow laid hda, 

ind to each of his daughters. 

inquestionably gnat. He read 
all tbe lanffuages which are considered either as learned 
or polite ; Hebrew with its two dialects, Greek, Latini 
Italian, French, and Spanish. Ia Latin his skill waa 
ancfa as places him in the first rsnk of writers and cri- 
-tialu; and he a|^>eaM to have cultivated Italian with 
imcommon diligence. The books in which his daugh- 
ter, who used to read to him, represented bim as moat 
delighting, after Homer, which be could almost repeat, 
were Ovid's Metamorphoaea and Euripides. His Eu- 
ripides ie, by Mr. Cradock's kindness, now in my bands ; 
the margin is sometimes noted; but I have found 
nothing remarkable. 

Of the English poets be set most value upon Spenser, 
Shakespeare, and Cowley, Spenser was apparently hit 
' fitvoutite ; Shakespeare he may easily be suppoaed to 
like, wjtb ev^ other skilful reader j but I should not 
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have expected that Cowley, whose ideas of excellencs 
were ao different from his own, would have had much 
of his approbation. ■ Hia character of Dryden, who 
sometimes visited him, was, that he was a good rhy- 
mist, but no poet. 

His theolc^icsl opinions are said to have been first 
Calyinistical ; and afterwards, perhaps when he be^n 
to hate the Presbyterians, to have tended towards Ar- 
minianism. In the mixed questions of theology and 
government, he never thinks that he can recede far 
enough from popery or prelacy: but what Baudius 
says of Erasmus seems applicable to him, magu kabuit 
tptodjj^eret, quam quod sequtrefur. He had determined 
tather what to condemn, than what to approve. He 
has not associated himself with any denomination of 
Protestaots : we know rather what he was not, than 
what he was. He was not of the Church of Rome j h* 
was not of the Church of England. 
- To he of no Church is dangerous. Religion, of which 
the rewards are distant, and which is animated only by 
Fatth and Hope, will glide by degrees out of the mind,' 
unless it be invigorated and reimpressed by external 
ordinances, by stated calls to worship, and the salutary 
influence of example. Milton, who appears to have 
had full conviction of the truth of Christianity, and to 
have regarded the Holy Scriptures with the profoundeat 
veneration, to have- been untainted by any heretical pe- 
-culiarity of opinion, and to have lived in a confirmed 
belief of the immediate and ocoastonal agency of Pro- 
vidence, yet grew old without any visible worship, ht 
the distribution of his hours, there was no hour of 
[H-ayer, either solitary, or with his household; omitting 
publick prayers, he omitted all. 

Of this omission the reason has been sought upon a 
supposition which ought never to be made, that men 
live with their own approbation, and justify their con- 
duct to themselves. Prayer certainly was not thought 
superfluous by him, who represents our first parents as 
praying acceptably in die state of innocence, and effi- 
cttciou^y after their falL That he lived without prayer 
can baldly be affirmed; his studies apd nwditationa 
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»cre an hdiitual prayer. The neglect of it in his fa- 
mily was probably a fault fur which be condemned 
himself, and which he intended to correct, but that 
death, as tuo often happens, intercepted his reformation. 

His political Motions v/ete thoee of an acrimonious 
and surly republican, for which it is not known that 
he gave any better reason than that a popular govern' 
tMtU was the no*l frugal i for the trappings of a mo- 
narchy rvould let up on ordinary eoamumrueauh. It ia 
Hirely very sh^tow policy that suppoMfl oipney to be 
the chief good : and even this, without considering that 
die suppcHi: and espensc of a Court is, for the moat 
part, only a particular kiod of traffick, for which money 
IS circulated without any national impoverishment. 

Milton's rbpublicauism was, I am afraid, founded in 
an envious hatred of greatness, and a sullen desire 
o£ independence; la petulance impatient of controul, 
and pnde disdainful of superiority! He hated mo- 
oarcba in the State, and prelates in the Church ; .for he 
hated all whom he was ret^uired to obey. It is to be 
■oapected, that his predominant desire was to destroy 
rather ihaa establish, and that he felt not so much the 
love of liberty as repugnance to authority. 

It has been observed, that ibey who most loudly 
damour for liberty do not most liberally grant it 
What we know of Milton's character, in doraesticic re- 
lations, ia, that he was severe and arbitrary. His fa^ 
taulj consisted of women ; and there appears in hia 
books something like a Turkish contempt of females, 
a* . subordinate and inferior beings. That his own 
daughters might not break the ranks, he suffered them 
to be depressed by a mean and penurious eiJu,.-uti<H). 
lie thought women made only for obedience, and man 
.only for rebellion. 

Of his family some account may be expected. Hia 
sister, first married to Mr, Pliilipa, alterwards married 
to Mr. Agar, a friend of her first husband, who suc- 
ceeded him in the Crown-ofiice. She had, by her first 
husband, Eward and John, the two nephews whom 
UiltoQ educated; and, by her secoiid, two daughters. 
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Hi* brother, Sb Cfaiutopbtf, had Ma duu^itsn^ 
Uary and Catbniiie* ; and « ion, Tbamu, who suc- 
ceeded Agar in the Croim-gffice, and left m daughttf 
livitur in 17i9i in GrosvraoivttrecL 

MfltoB had children only bj hia flnt wife ; Anne, 
Mary, and Deborah. Anne, tfaougli deemed, married 
a master-builder, and died of her nnt diild. Mary di* 
ed single. Deborah mairted Abrahun Clark, a trem 
▼er in S^ttd-fieids, and lived aereMy rix yearn, to Ao> 
gust 1727. This is the daughter of whom publick men- 
tion has been made. She could repeat the first lineal 
Homer, the Metamorpheaea, uid aoine of Eurifodes, by 
having oft«n read them. Yet here incredali^ is re»- 
dy to make a stand. Many rapetitiona are necessuy ta 
fix in the memory linea not undetetood; and why 
should Milton wish or want to hear them so often f 
These lines were at the hegianing of the poema. Of-« 
book written in a language not understood, the btnn- 
liing raises no more attention than the end ; and aa 
tiiose that understand it knovcommeidy the beginning 
best, its rehearsal will seldom be necessary, it i* not 
likely that Milton required any pagsa:ge to be so mudt 
repeated as that his danghtercould leam k; norlikdy 
that he desired the initiai lines to be t«ad at all; nor 
that the daughter, weary of the drudgery of pronouD^ 
cing unideal sounds, would vehmtariQ' commit tbem tu 
memcn^. 

To this gentlewoman Addison made a ^tfesBat, aad 
promised some estahliahment, but died soon aftair. 
Queen' Caroline sent her fifty guineas. She had seven 
sons and three daughters ; but none of tbem had any 
diildren, except her son Caleb and her daughter £]iz^ 
beth. Caleb went to Pott St George in ^e East In- 
dies, and had two sons, of whom nothing is now known. 

" Bath these per»ons were living at Holloway about the yew 
lT3tr, and at that time possessed such a degree of hedth and 
strength as enabled them on Sundays aticl Fnyer-4ajt to walk a 
ntUe up a atcep bill to Mitigate chapeL One of them was almtj- 
two at the time of her desUi. Theit parentage was known to few. 
and their names Weie corrupted into Melton. Bj the Crown-office, 
mentioned In the two last paragraphs, we are to understand the 
CTBwn.afflce at the CtMrt of Chailcerf. H. 
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E&ubeth muried ThoniM Tagba, m. wmtw in SpiUl- 
fields ; and had tevta children, who nU died. She kept 
• pet^ grocer's or cbuidler's Aop, first at H<rfIowsT, 
and anerwarda in Cock-lane, near Shoreditdi Cburoi, 
She knew little of ber grandfather, and tliat little waa 
not 8(>od. She UM ofliia hanhneM to his danghten, 
and ma refesal to hare them taught to write f^ and,. in 
opposition to other socoonta, n^wesented hifai a* ddi> 
Cite, tfaough temperate, in his diet 

In 1750, April 5, dmm* waa ^ajred tat her benefit. 
She had ao little tK^naintsnce widi diTcrrion or gaie- 
ty, that ahe did not know what was intended when a 
bmefit was ofiered ber. The profits of the njslit wen 
only one hantbtd and thirty pounds, tboo^ Or, New- 
ton brought a lai^ oontribution ; and twen^ pounds 
were given by Tonson, a man who is to be praised as 
often >s be is named. Of this sum one hundred poondt 
were jriaced in the stods, dter some debate between 
ber and her hnsbmd in whose name It ahonid be en- 
toed ; and the rert Migniented their little stock, with 
whic^ tht7 remored to Islington. This was the gract- 
«st bmcfiuction that Paratlue Lotl ever procured tfte 
anthmr'a deaeendants ; and to this he wlio has now at- 
tempted to rdate hia life bad ihe bOnour of contributii^ 
aPrstogub 



IN tBe examination of Milton'fl poetical woiks, f sliaft 
pay -so much regard to time aa to begin with ftii juve- 
nile prodactions. For his early pieces he sevftw to hqve 
bad a degree of fondneat not very laudable ; frbat he 
hafi once written he resolves to preserve, and gives t» 
' the publick an unfinished poem, which he broke oS be- 
cause he was nothing salixfed tvith what he had done, sup- 
posing his readCTs less nice than bimseU*. These pre- 
ludes to his futuce labours are in Italian, Latin, uid 
English. Of the Italiao I eannot pretend to sjteak as a. 
eribck ; but I have heard them commended by a man 
well qualified to decide their meriL The Lstin pieces 
are lusciously elegant ; but the delight which they af- 
ford is rather by the exquisite iniitatien of the ancient 
writers, by the pueity *rf the diction, and the harmoEiy 
•f the nurobers, than by any power of invention, or vi- 
gour of sentiment. They are not alt of -equal value ; 
the elegies excel the odes; and someof tbeesercises^R 
Gunpowder Treason might have be«n spared. 
. The English poems, though they make no'proniises of 
Paradise ZoH, have thi»evidence of genius, that they 
have a cast original and unborrowed. But tlwtr peculi- 
arity is not excellence ; if they differ from the verses of 
others, they differ for the worse ; forthey are too, often 
distinguished by repulsive harshness ; the combinations 
of words are new, but they are not pleasing; the 
rhymes and epitbets seem to be laboriously sought, and 
violently applied. 

That in the early parts of his life he wrote with much 
care, appears from his manuscripts, happily preserved at 
Cambridge, in which many of bis smaller works are 
found as tbey were first written, with the subsequent 
corre<^don8. Such retiqnes show how excellence is ac- 
quired ; what we hope ever to do with ease, we niust 
learn first to do with diligence. 

Those who admire the beauties of this great poet, 
sometimes force their own judgment into false approba- 
tion of his little pieces, and prevail upon themselves to 
think that admirable which is only singular. All that 
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short compontioDS can commonly attain ii neatnew and 
d^ance. Milton never learned the art of doing Itttk 
things with grace ; he overlooked the mQder excellence 
of suavity and softness ; he was a Lion that had no skill 
ni dandUng Ike Kid. 

One of the poems an which much praise has been 
bestowed is Lycidat ; of whidi the diction is harsh, the 
riijrmes uncertain, and the numbers unpleasing. What 
besnty tber« is we must therefore seek in the sentiments 
and images. It is not to be considered as the effurim 
of real paaston ; for passion runs not after remote alliw 
sions and obscure opinions. Passion |riacks no berries 
from the myrtle and ivy, nor calk upon Aretliuse and 
Mincius, nor teUs of rough *atyrs nnd favm mith cheen 
hed. Where there is leisure lor fiction, (here is little 
grief. 

In this poem there is no nature, for diere is no truth ; 
there ia no art, for there id nothing new. Its form is 
that of a pastoral ; easy, vulgar, and therefore disgus- 
tiug ; whatever images it can supply are long ago ex- 
hauUed ; and its inherent improbability always forces 
diaaatis&ction (w the mind. When Cowley tells of Hen- 
vey, tbat they atudied tt^;ether, it is easy to suppote 
how nuidi be mutit miss the oanapMiian of ins labours, 
and the partner of his discoveries ; b«t iriiat image ei 
tenderness can be excited by these lioes? 

" We drove a field, and Imlh together heard 
What dine ^e gre; fly winds berauHiy horn, 
Baucoing our ftocks with ibe fresh jlews of night." 

We know that they never drove a field, and that they 
bad no flocks to batten ; and though it be allowed that 
the representation may be allegorical, the true meaning 
is so uncertain and remote, that it is never sought, be- 
cause k caiHiot be known when it is found. 

Among the flocks, and copses, and flowers, appear 
the Heirthen deities ; Jove and Ph<ebus, Neptune and 
^olus, with a Icmg train rf mythological imagery, such 
as a college easily supplies. Nothing con less display 
knowledge, or less exercise invention, than to tell bow 
M8 
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a ■hepherd luu Inst hU companion, aod must now feed 
hit flocks alone, withoat any judge of bis flkni in pijutig; 
and how one sod a>k> another ^>d what has become (^ 
Lj^cidas, and now beither god can tell. He who thus 
grieves will excite no sympathy ; he who thoa praises 
wfll CDiifb' no honour. 

This poem has yet a grosser fault. With tiiese trying 
iiGtions are mingled the most awful and sacred truths, 
such as ought never to be polluted with sudi iireverend 
etxnbinations. The shepherd likewise is now a feeder 
of sheep, and afterwards an ecclesiastical pastor, a super- 
intendant of a Christian flock. Such equivocadons are 
always unskilful ; but here they are indecent, and at 
least approach to impiety, of whicb, however, I believe 
the writer not to have t^en conscious. 

Such is the power of reputation justly acquired, that 
its blase drives away the eye from nice examination. 
Sorely no man could have fancied that he read Lycidas 
with pleasure, had he not known the author. 

Of the two pieces, L'AUtgro and II Penteroto, I be- 
lieve, opinion is uniform ; ever; man that reads them, 
reads them with pleasure. The aiithm's design is not, 
what Theobald has remarked, merely to show how ob- 
jects derive their eolours from the mind, by represent- 
ing the operation of the same things upon the gay and 
the melancholy temper, or upon the same roan as be is 
differently dimosed : but rather how, among the succes- 
sive varie^ at aj^aranees, every disposition <^ mind 
lakes hold on those by which it may be grati&ed. 

The cheerful man bears the lark in the morning ; the 
petMitw man hears the nightingale in the evening. The 
cheerfid man sees the cock strut, and bears the horn and 
hounds echo in the wood; then walks, nottinsms, to ob- 
serve the glory of the rising sun, or listen to the singing 
milk-maid, and view the labours of the ploughman and 
the mower; then casts his eyes about him over scenes 
of sm^ing plenty, and looks up to the distant tower, 
the residence of some fair inhabitant; thus he pursues 
real gaiety through a day of labour or of play, and de- 
lights himself at night with the fanciful narratives of 
superstitious ignorance. 
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nidnight ; sod at snother hcan the lullen eurftw. 
If the woather drive* him home, he *ita in ■ room light- 
ed aaly by glowing cnJteri i or hy m iaady lamp out- 
wiUchei the Nwth Star, to diicover the habitation of 
■eporate aouls, and varies the shades of meditation by 
contcmplatiag the magnificent or pathetick scenes m 
tragick and ^ick poetry. When the moming comes,* 
morning gloomy with rain and wind, he walks into the 
dark trackless woods, &Us uleep b}r aome murmuring 
water, and with mdancfaidy enthusiasm expects some 
dream of prognostication, or some musick played by 
aerial po'iomters. 

Both Mirth and Mdancliol^ are sditary, silent inh4t- 
Intants of the breast, that neither receive nor transmit 
communication ; no mention Is therefore made of a pl)i< 
loat^ical fViend, or a pleasant companion. The seri- 
onsnesB does not arise from any participation of cala- 
mity, nor the gaiety from the pleasures of the bottle. 

The man of cfieerfiilnest, havtnfC exhausted the coun- 
try, tries what totvered eilic* will afford, wid minxes 
with scenes of splendour, gay assemblies, and nuptial 
festivities; but he mingles a mere spectator, as, when 
the learned comedies of Jonaon, or the wild dramas of 
^akcspeare, are eichibited, he attends the theatre. 

The petuive man never loses himself in crowds, but 
walks tlie cloister, or frequents the cathedral. Milton 
probably had not yet forsaken the church. 

Both his characters delight in musick ; but he seems 
to think that cheerful notes would have obtained from 
nHto a complete dismission of Eurydice, of whom ao- 
leoiD sounds only procured a conditional release. 

For the old age of Cheerfulness he makes no provi- 
sion ; but Melanchrfy he conducts with great dignity 
to the dose of life. His Cheerfulness is without levity, 
and his pensiveneas w;ithout asperi^. 

Through these two poems the images are properly 
selected and nicely distinguished ; but the colours of 
the diction seem not sufficiently discriminated. ' I know 
hot whether the characters are kept sufficiently apart. 
No mirth can, indeed, be found in his melancholy; 
H S 
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but I un RftakI dutt I ilwaya meet some mehncbolj in 
bis minh. Tbeyaretwonableeffbrts of imagination*. 
The graatest of hia juvenile performancei u tiie Mask 
ofCoBiMM, in which may very plainly be diacovcrcd t2i* 
dswn or twilight of Paradise 1m^. Mihon appesn to 
hare formed very early that syatem of dictiou, and 
mode of verae, which Ms matuKr judgment approved, 
and from which he nerAr endeavour^ nor desired to 
deviate; 



Nor does Coimu tJtord only a spedmen of bis lan- 
guage; it exhibits likewise b is power of deacription 
andliis vuaur of sentiment, employed io the praise and 



defense of virtue. A work more truly poetical is j 
ly found ; alluaions, images, and descriptive epithets, 
embellish almost every period with lavish decoration. 
As a series of lines, therefore, it may coDsidered as wor- 
thy of all the admiration with which the votaries have 
received it. 

Afl a dnuDM it is deficient The action is not proba- 
ble. A Mask, in those parts where supernatural iater- 
vention is admitted, must indeed be given up to all the 
freaks of imagination ; but so far as the action is mere- 
ly buman, it ought tohe reasonable, which can hardly 
be said of the conduct of the two brothers; who, when 
their sister sinks with fatigue in a i^thless wilderness, 
wander both away together in search of berries too far 
to find their way back, and leave a helpless Lady to all 
the sadness and danger of solitude. ' This, however, is 
a defect overbalanced by its convenience. 

What deserves more reprehension is, that the pro- 
ftwue spoken in the wild wood by the attendant Spirit it 
adureswd to the audience; a tnode of commumcation 



* Mr. Wtu'tOQ intinuUs (anrl there can be little doubt of iht 
truth of hia conjecture) that Milton boirowcd many of the images 
In these two finepoemB from " Burton's Anatomf of Melancholy," 
a book published in 16SI, and at sundiy times since, abounding In 
Ir mi ling, curious Infonhatlon, and pteaaanti;. Mr. Wanon njt, 
Ihst MUtOD appeSTE to have been an aCtentiTe reader thereof; mad 
to this assertion 1 add, of aiy own knowledge, that it was a book that 
Dr. JobDBOn ftequenliy resorted to, as many others have done, for 
■ " * !r the fatigue of study, H. 



BO contaaj to die nattire of draioKtick wpr ci wi trt iop, 
that DO precedflita can support it. 

The diMDtirie of the S|Mrit ia too long ; an objection 
that may be made to almost all the following tp«echei ; 
tfaey have not the apri^tlineat of a dialogue animated 
by reciprocal coatention, but teem rather declaoiationi 
delUierately compoKd, and formally repeated, on a 
Tooral (]ueition. The auditor therefore listens as to a 
lecture, without passion, without anxiety. 

The scmg of Cmnos has airiness and jollity ; but, 
what may recommend Milton's morals as well as his 
poetry, the invitations to pleasure are so general, that 
they excite no distinct images of corrupt enjoymmt, 
and take no dangerouB hold on the fancy. 
. The following soliloquies of Cumns and the I^y are 
. degant, but te^us. The song must owe much to the 
voice if it ever can de^ght. At hut the Brothers enter 
with too much tranquillity ; and, when they have fear- 
ed lest their sister should be in dMiger, andhoped that 
she is not in danger, the Elder makes a speech m praise 
of Chastity, and the Younger finds how fine it is to be 
a philoBopher, 

Then descends the Spirit in form of a shepherd ; and 
the Brother, instead of being in haste to ask hit help, 
praiaet bis singing, and inquires his business in that 
place. It ia remarkable, that at this interview the Bro* 
ther is taken with a short fit of rhyming. The Spirit 
relates that the Lady is in the power of Comus : the 
Brother moralises again; and the Spirit makes a long 
-narration, of no use because it it lalse, and therefore 
ansnitable to a good being. 

In all these parts the Unguage is poetical, and the 
sentiments are generous; but tl^re ia something want- 
ingto allure attention. 

The dispute between the Lady and Comus is the 
most animated and affecting scene of the drama, and 
wants Dothiog but a brisker reciprocation of oljectians 
and replies to invite attention and detain it. 

The songs are vigorous and fiilt of inu^ery; but 
tb^ are harsh in their diction, and not very musical in 
their numbers. 



Througliaut the wh<^e the Sgaiea are too bold, and 
the language too luxuriant, for duiogae. It ie a drama 
in the epic^ Rtyle, inelegantly splendid, smt tediously 
instructive. 

The Sonneli were written in different parts of Mil- 
ton's life, upon different occasions. They deserve not 
any particular criticiam; for of the best it can only 
be said, that they are not bad ; and perhaps only tlie 
eighth and the twenty-first are truly entitled to this 
slender commendation. The fabrick of a sonnet, bow- 
ever adapted to the Italian language, has never succeed- 
ed in ours, which, liaving greater variety of termina- 
tion, requires the rhymes to be otlen chuiged. 

Those little pieces may be dispatched without much 
anxiety ; a greater work calls for gre&ter care. I am. 
now to examine Paradue Lost ; a poem, which, con- 
sidered widi respect to design, may claim the first place, 
and with respect to performance, the second, among 
Uifi productions of the human mind. 

By the general consent of criticks, the first praise of 
genius is due to the writer of an epick poem, as it re- 
quires en assemblage of all the powers wnich are singly 
sufficient for other compositions. Poetry is the art of 
nniting pleasure with truth, by calling imagination to 
the help of reason. Epick poetry undertakes to teach 
the most important truths, by the most pleasing pre- 
cepts, and therefore relates some great event in the 
moat Meeting manner. History must supply the wri- 
ter with tl)e rudiments of narration, which be must im- 
prove and exalt by a nobler art, must animate by dra- 
roatick energy, and diversify by retrospection and an- 
ticipation ; morality must teach him the exact boundj, 
and different shades, of vice and virtue ; from policy, 
and the practice of life, he has to learn the discnmina- 
tions of character, and the tendency of the passions, ei- 
ther single or combined; and phisiology must supply 
him with illustrations and images. To put these ma- 
terials to poetical use, is required an imagination capa- 
ble of painting nature, and realizing fiction. Nor is he 
^et a poet till he has attained the whole extension of 
is language, distinguished all the delicacies of phrase, 
and all ths colours of words, and learned to adjust their 
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difoent Monds to all A« ntried«i of metrical moduk- 

B0G8U is of opinion, that the poet's first woA<u to 
find a moral, which hi* f«ble is aftcrwardi to illartntte 
md establidi. This Mems to have been the proceM 
odIj of Milton ; Uie moral of other poema is incidental 
hm coosei^ieDt ; in Mflton's only it is esaential and in- 
trinrick. Hia purpose wai the most useful and the 
most arduous ; to vindicale the nayt <^ God to man ; 
to shew the reasoDableness of Religian, and the neces- 
nV of obedience to the Divine "Lkw. 

To convey this moral, there must be a fable, a nar- 
cstion artfully constrnctwlj bo bs to excite curiosiyf, and 
■urprise expectation. In this part of his work, Milton 
most be confessed to have equalled eveir other peet 
He has involved in his account of the Fall of Kfan the 
events which preceded, and those that were to follow 
it: he has interwoven the whole system of theology 
with such propriety, that every part appears to be ne- 
cessaiT ; and scarcely any recital is wished shorter for 
tbeiake of quickening the progress of the main action. 

The subject of an epick poem is naturally an event 
(^great importance. Thatof Miltonisnottbedestrtic- 
tion of a city, the conduct of a colony, or the founda- 
tion of an empire. His subject is the fate of worlds, 
the revalutions of Heaven and of Earth ; rebellion 
■gainst the supreme King, raised bv the highest order 
of created beings; the overthrow of their host, and the 
punishment of their crime; the creation of a new race 
(treasonable creatures; their original happiness and 
innocence, their forfeiture of immortality, and their re< 
storation to hope and peace. 

Great events can be hastened or retarded only by 
persons of elevated dignity. Before the greatness dis- 
played in Milton's poem, all other greatness shrinks 
>«ay. The weakest of his agents are the highest and 
noblest of human beings, the original parents of man- 
kind; with whose acoons the elements consented; on 
whose rectitude, or deviation of will, depended the state 
of terrestrial nature, and the condition of all the futun 
inhabitantji of the globe. 
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0£ the other agents in ^ poem, tfaecfatefitFesiich 
as it U irreverence to name on slight occasions. The 
rest were lower powers ; 
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powers, which only the controul of Omnipotence re- 
strains from laying creation waste, and <i11>i^ the vast 
expanse of space with ruin and confusion. To display 
the motives and actions of beings thus superior, so far 
as human reason can examine them, or human imagina- 
tion represent them, is the task which this mighty poet 
has undertaken and performed. 

In the e:caminatiou of epicl( poems much speculation 
is commonly employed upon the diaraclert. The cha- 
racters jn the Paradise Lost, which admit of examinatioDj 
arctliose of angels and of man; of angels good and evil ; 
o£ man in his innocent and sinful state. 

Among the angels, the virtue of Kaphael is mild and 
placid, of easy condescension and free communication; 
that of Michael is regal and lofly, and, as may seem, 
attentive to the dignity of his own nature. Abdiel and 
Gabriel appear occasionally, and act as every incident 
requires ; the solitary fidelity of Abdiel is very amiably 
painted. 

Of the evil angels the charactei^ are more diversified. 
To Satan, as Addison observes, such sentiments are 
given as suit ihe most exalted and motl depraved bein^, 
Milton has been censured by Clarke* for the impiety 
which sometimes breaks from Satan's mouth ; for there 
are tlioughts, as lie Justly remarks, which no observa- 
tion of character can justify, because no good man 
would willingly permit them to pass, however tran- 
siently, through his own mind. To make Satan speak 
as a rebel, without any such expressions as might taint 
the reader's imagination, was indeed one of the greqt 
difficulties in Mnton's undertaking; and I cnnnot but 
think that he has extricated himself with great happl- 
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ne^ Thtre is in Satan's apeecbei little thtt on gire 
pain to a pious ear. The lanMage of rebellion cnnnut 
be the same with that of obedience. The maligiiitj of 
Satan foams in haughtiness and obstinacy ; but his ex- 
pressions are commonly general, and na otherwiM of- 
fensive than as they are wicked. 

The other chiefs of the celestial rebellion are vetf 
judiciously discriminated in the first and second hooka; 
and the ferocious cbaraeter of Moloch appears, both In 
the battle and the council, with exact consittency. 

To Adam ond to Eve are ffiven, during their inno- 
cence, such sentimetits as innocence can generate and 
utter. Their love is pure benevolence and mutual ve> 
aeration ; their repasts are without luxury, and their 
diligence without toil. Their addresses to their Mfiker 
have little more than the voice of admiration and gra- 
titude. Fruition left them nothing to ask ; and Inno- 
cence left them notbinj; to fear. 

Bnt with guilt enter distrust and discord, mutual ac- 
cDsation, and stabborn self-defence ; they regard each 
other with alienated minds, and dread their Creator 
as the avenger of their transgression. At last they seek 
shelter in his mercy, soften to repentance, and melt in 
supplication. Both before and ei^er the Fall, the supe- 
riority of Adam is diligently sustained. 

Of the probable and the marveUout, two parts of & vul- 
gar epick poem, which isyiiel'ge the critick in deep 
consideration, the Paradiae.^st requires little to be 
said. It contains the history (If a miracle, of Crestioa 
and HedempUon ; it displa]ps the power and the mercy 
of the Supreme Being ; the probable therefore is mar- 
vellous, and the marvellous is probable. The substance 
of the narrative is truth ; and, aiftruth allows no choice, 
it is, like necessity, superiour to rule. To the acci- 
dental or adventitious parts, as to every thing human, 
some slight exceptions may be made ; but the main fa- 
brick is immovably supported. 

It is justly remsrked by Addison, tliat this poem has, 
by tile nature of its subject, the advantage above all 
others, that it is universally and perpetually interesting. 
AU mankind will, through all ages, bear the same re- 
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kthm to Adam and to Eve, and mwit putake of due 
good and evil which extend to themselTei. 

Of the Machineiy, so called from Qiif d*6 /itt\aty<, 
by which is meant the occasional interposition <^ su- 
pernatural power, another fertile topick of critical re- 
marks, here is no roam to speak, because every thing is 
done under the immediate and visible direction at 
Heaven ; but the rule is so far observed, that no part 
of the action could have been aoMmpIished by any 
other means. 

O(epuodet, I think there are only two, contained ia 
Baphael's relation of the war in Heaven, and Mtchaefs 
prophetick account of the changes to happen in thia 
vnld. Both are closely connected with the ^reat ac* 
tion ; (me was necessary to Adam as a warning, the 
other as a consolation. 

To the completeness or iiUegriiy of the design, no* 
thing can be objected ; it has distinctly and clearly 
what Aristotle requires, a beginning, a middle, and an 
end. There is perhaps no poem, of the same length, 
tcom which so little can be taken without apparent mu- 
tilation. Here are no funeral ^arnes, nor is there any 
long description of a shield. The short digressions at 
the beginning of the third, seventh, and nmth books, 
might doubtless be spared ; but superfiuities so beauti- 
ful who would take awnv ? or who does not wish that 
the author of the Iiia4 had grtitified succeeding sgea 
with a little knowledge of himself f Perhaps ne pas- 
sages are more frequently or more attcDtivety read than 
those extrinsick paragraphs ; and, since the end of 
poetry is pleasure, that cannot be unportical with wUdl 
all are pleased. 

The questions, whether the xction of thepoente 
strictly one, whether the poem can be propo-Iy termed 
kerokle, and who is the hero, are rnised l^ such readers 
as draw their principles of judgment rather from bodta 
than from reason. Milton, tho^h he itititled Paradue 
Lotl only A poem, yetcaRaithimaeKherokknmg. Dry- 
den petulantly and indecently denies the heroism of 
Adatn, because he was overcome: but there is n 



son why the hero should not be nnfortunatt, eicept es- 
tablished practice, since succest and virtue do not go 
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»ecesnrily tc^ether. Cato is the hero of Lncsn ; tnit 
Iiuon'a authority will not be suffered by Quintiliin t» 
decide. However, if success be neceiiaiy, Adam'! d*. 
ceiver vas at last cruihed ; Adam wm reabwed to Ins 
Maker's &vour, and therefore may aecnrely retum* hfa 
fanman rank. 

After the acheme and fabrick of the poem, mnat be 
conndered its component part*, the eentimenta and th« 
didion. 

The tenltnteiOt, aa expretsive of manneri, or appropri- 
Kted to charactera, are, for the greater port, unexcep- 
tionablyiuBt, 

Splendid paasages, containing lessons of morality, or ' 
precepts of prudence, occur seldom. Such is the origi- 
nal formation nf this poem, that, as it admits no human 
manners till the Fall, it can give little aaaiatance to hu- 
man conduct Its end is to raise the thov^hu above 
sublunary cares or pleasures. Yet the praise of that 
fbrtitude, with which Abdiel maintained his singularity 
of virtue against the scorn of multitudes, may be accom> 
modated to all times ; and Haphael's reproof of Adam'a 
cdriosity after the planetary motions, with the answer 
returned by Adam, may be confidently opposed to any 
rule of life which any poet has delivered. 

The thoughts which are occasionally called forth in 
the progress, are such as could Mily be produced by an ■ 
imagination in the highest desree fervid and active, to 
which materials were supplied by incessant study and 
unlimited curiosity. The lieat of Milton's mind may be 
said to sublimate his learning, to throw off into bia 
work the spirit of science, unmingled with its grosser 
parts. 

He had considered creation in its whole extent, and 
bis descriptions are therefore learned. He had aceus' 
tomed his imagination to unrestrained indulgence, and 
his conceptions therefore were extensive. The charac- 
teristick quality of his poem is sublimity. He some- 
times descends to the elegant, but his element is the 
great. He can occasionally invest himself with grace; 
but his natural port is gigantick loftiness*. He can 

it gigoKlaca tuiUmita Milt am i— m. 
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I^ease when pleauirek required; but it is bia peculiar 



He seems to have been well acquainted with his owa 
gmiiu. Mid ti> know what it was that Nature had bes- 
towed upon him more bountifully than upon others ; 
the power of displaying the vast, illuminstinK the splen- 
did, enforcing the awful, darkening the glooiny, and 
aggravating the dreadfid; he therefore ch«se a tul^ect 
on which too much could not be said, on which.he 
inight tire his fancy without the censure (^extravagance. 

The appearances of nature, and the occurrences of 
life, did not satiate his appetite of greatness. To paint 
dlings as they are, requires a minute attention, and em-* 
ploys the memory rather than the fMicy. Milton's de- 
^ht was to sport in the wide regions of posBibility ; 
reality was a scene too narrow for fais mind. He sent 
his faculties out upon discovery, into worlds where only 
imagination can travel, and delighted to form new 
modes of existence, and furnish sentiment and actimi 
to superior beings, to trace the counsels of Hell, or ac-> 
company the choirs of Heaven. 

But he could not be always in other worlds; he must 
sometimes revisit earth, and tell of things visible and 
known. When he cannot raise wonder by the sublimity 
of his mind, he gives delight by its fertility. 

Whatever be his subject, he never fails to fill the ima- 
gination. But his images and descriptions of the scenes 
or operations of Nature do not seem to be always copi- 
ed from original form, nor to have the freshness, rad- 
aess, and energy, of immediate observation. He saw 
Nature, as Dryden eKju^sses it, through th£ spectacles af 
hooks; and on most occasions calls learning to his as- 
dstance. The ^rden of Eden brings to his mind the 
vale of ^mm, where Proserpine was gathering flowers. 
Satan makes his way through fighting elements, like 
Argo between the Cvanmn rocks; or UlysiM between 
tbe two Sicilian whirlpools, when he shunned Charubdu 
on tbe larboard. The mythological allusions have ueen 
justly censured, as not being always used with notice 
of their vanity ; but they conb'ibute variety to the nar- 
ration, and produce an alternate exercise of the memory 
andthefaiwy. 
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HissitnilieflareleMnumerotis,sndm(n«vatiau,diin 
tbowof hi« predecemon. Buttiedoesnotcmfinehimidf 
within the limits of rigoroiH CDroparison : his great ck> 
celleiice ia amplitude ; and he expands the odventitiosi 
image beymid the dimenriona which the occasion requi- 
red. Thus, comparing the shield of Satan to the orb of 
- tbe Moon, he crowds the imuination with the discove- 
ry of the telescope, and all the wonders which the tA- 
lesct^ discovers. 

Of his moral sentiments it is hardly praise to affirm 
that they excel those of all other poets ; for this superi- 
ority he was indebted to his acquaintance with the sft> 
cred writings. Tbe ancient epick poets, wantinff tbt 
lig-ht of Revelation, were very unskilful teachers of vir^ 
tne ; their prindm] characters may be great, but they 
are not amiable. The reader may rise from their worka 
with a greater degree of active or |>a8nve fortitude, 'and 
somettines of prudence: but he will be aUe to carry 
sway few precepts of justice, and none of mercy. 

From the Italian, writers it appears, that the advanta- 
ges of even Christian knowledge may be possessed in 
vain. Ariosto's pravity is generiuly known; and, though 
tbe D^iverance ofJeruiaSm may be considered aa a ai^ 
cred subject, the poet has been very qnring of moral 
instruction. 

In Milton every line breathes sanctity of thougttt 
and purity of manners, exccnt when the train «S th« 
DarratitHi requires the introduction of the rebeUioiM 
spirits ; and even they are compelled to acknowledge 
their aul^action to God, i" such a manner as exdtet 
revK'ence and confirms piety. 

Q( human beings there are but twoj but those two 
are the parents of mankind, veneraUe before their &11 
fer dignity and innocence, and amiable after it for re- 
pentance and mibmiaaion. In the first state their ^- 
lection is tender without weakness, and their piety snl^ 
lime without presumption. When they have smned, 
they show how discord begins in mutual flrailty, and 
bow it ought to cease in mutual forbearance ; how con- 
fidence of the divine favour is forfeited by sin, and how 
bope of pardon maybe obtained by penitence and pny- 
CT. A state of innocence we can only conceive, if in- 
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dMd, in our preietit miiery, it be posaibki to conceive 
it; but the (entimentfl and worsliip proper to a. &]len 
and ofTending Being, we have all to leam, as we have 
all tD practise. 

The poet, whatever be done, is always great Our 
progenitors, in their first state, conversed with angels ; 
.even when folly and sin had degraded them, thej lud 
not in their hudiliation Ihe port of mean smtort ; and 
they rise again to reverential regard, when we find that 
their prayers were heard. 

As human passions did not enter the world before 
the Fall, there is in the Paradite Lott littie o|mortaDi- 
ty for the patbetick; but what little there is has not 
been lost That pansion which is peculiar to rational 
nature, the uiguish arising from the consciousness v£ 
transgression, and the horrors attending the sense of 
the Divine displeasure, are very justly described and 
forcibly impressed, But tlie passions are moved only 
pn one occasion ; sublimity is the general and prevaiL 
Ing quality of this poem ; sublimity variously niodified, 
•ometimes descriptive, sometimes argumentative. 

The defects and faults o^ Paradise Lost, for faults and 
defects every work of man must have, it is. the business 
of. impartial criticism to discover. As, in displaying 
the excellence of Milton, I have not made long quota* 
tions,because of selecting beauties there had beenno end, 
I shall in the same general manner mention that which 
seems to deserve censure ; for what Englishman can 
take delight in transcribing passages, which, if they les- 
len the reputation of Milton, diminish in s(Hne degrra 
the honoiur of our country ? 

The generality of my scheme does not admit the &&• 
quent notice of verb^ inaccuracies; which Boitlay, 
perhaps better skilled in grammar than in poetry, an 
often found, though he sometimes made them, and 
which be imputed to the obtrusions of areviser, whom 
^M author's blindness obliged him to employ ; a sup- 
position ra^ and groundless, if he thought it true ; and 
vile and pernicious, if, as is said, he in private allowed 
it to be false. 

The plan of Paradise LoH has this inconvenience, 
that it comprises neither human actions nor human 
The man and woman who act and su9er are 
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in a ttBte whiA no other nan or woman can ewtr luMW. 
Tfae reader finds no traitsactioa in which he can he en* 
g»ged ; beholds no condition in which he on by nnj 
effort of ima^nation place himself; he has, ther«fore, 
little natural curiosity or sympathy. 

We all, indeed, feel the effects of Adam's diaobedj. 
ence; we all ain like Adam, and like him must all be> 
wail our offences; we have restless and insidious enemies 
in the fallen angels ; and in the blessed spirits we have 
guardians and friends ; in the Redemption of mankind 
we hope to be included; and in the description of 
Heaven and Hell we are surely interested, as we are bU 
to reside hereafter either in the regions of horror or 
of bliss. - 

But these truths are too impoKant to be new; they 
have beMi taught to our infancy ; they have mingled 
with our solitary thoughts and familiar conversotiona, 
and are habitually interwoven with the whole texture 
of life. Being therefore not new, they raise no unac- 
customed emotion in the mind ; what we knew before, 
we cannot lenm; what is not unexpected, cannot sur- 
prise. 

Of tfae ideas suggested by these awfnl scenes, from 
some we recede with reverence, except when stated 
hoars require their association ; and from others we 
«hrink with horror, or admit them only as solitary in- 
flictions, as counterpoises to our interests and passions. 
Such images rather obstruct the career of fancy than 
incite it. 

Pleasure and terror are indeed the genuine source! 
of poetry ; but poetical pleasure must be such as hu« 
man imagination can at least conceive; and poetical 
terror such as human strength and fortitude may com- 
bat. The good and evil of Eternity are too ponderous 
for the wings of wit; the mind amks under them in 
passive helplessnets, content witli calm belief and 
humble adoration. 

Known truths, however, may take a different appear- 
ance, and be conveyed to the mind by a new tram of 
intermediate images. This Milton has undertaken, and 
performed with pregnancy and vigour of mind peculiar 
to himself. ' Whoever considers the few radical posi- 
N 3 
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tions which the Scriptures afforded him, will wonder 
by what energetick. operation he expanded them to 
such extent, and ramified them to so much variety, rt- 
atrained as he was hy religious reverence from liceD- 
tiouaness of fiction. 

Here is a, full display of the united force of stu^ 
and genius ; of a great accumulation of materials, wiui 
judgment to digest, and fancy to combine them: Mil- 
ton was able to select from nature, or from story, from 
ancient fable, or from modern science, whatever could 
illustrate or adorn his thoughts. An accumulation of 
knowledge impregnated his mind, fermented by study, 
and exalted by imagination. 

It has been therefore said, without an indecent hy- 
perbole, by one of his encomiasts, that in reading Para- 
iise Lost, we read a book of universal knowledge. 

But original dcficience cannot be supplied. The 
want of human interest is always felt. PnratUse Ixtit 
is one of the books which the reader admires and lay* 
down, and forgets to take up again. None ever wished 
it longer than it is. Its perusal is a duty rather than & 
pleasure. We read Milton for instruction, retire haraa- 
tedand overburdened, and look elsewhere for recrea- 
tion ; we desert' our master, and seek for companions. 

Another inconvenience of Milton's design is, that ft 
requires the description of what cannot be described, 
tile agency of spirits. He saw that immateriality sup- 
plied no images, and that he could not show angela 
acting but by instruments of action ; he therefore in- 
vests them with form and matter. This, being neces- 
sary, was therefore defensible ; and he should have se- 
cured the consistency of his system, by keeping imma- 
teriality out of sight, and enticing his reader to drop it 
from his thoughts. But he has unhappily perplexed 
his poetry with his philosophy. His infernal and ce- 
lestial powers are sometimes pure spirit, and sometimea 
animated body. When Satan walks with his lance upon 
the burning marl, he has a body; when, in his passage 
between Hell and the new world, he is in danger of 
sifiking in the vacuity, and is supported hy a gcst of 
rising vapours, he has a body; when he animates the 
toad, he seems to be mere spirit, that can penetrate 
matter at pleasure ; when be Harts vp in hit oan tkape. 
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he hu at leait a determined fiRm ; and, when fie it 
broueht before Gabriel, lie has a tpear and « Meld, 
whicn he had the power of hiding in the toad, though 
the arms of the contending angels aie evidently ma< 
terial. 

The vulgar inhabitantt nf Pnndfemonium, being 
incorporeal xpiriu, are at large, though ivilkoui mmi&er, 
in a limited space : yet in the battlo, when they were 
VVO'whelaied by mountains, their armour hurt theni, 
eruthed in upon their aabttance, now gromn grot* hy tin' 
ning. This likewise happened to the uncorrupted 
angels, who were overthrown the tooner for their armt, 
far unarmed they might eati^ at tpiritt have evaded bg 
coalraclioa or remove. Even as spirits they are hardly 
spiritual ; for contraction and remove are images of mat- 
ter ; but if tbey could have escaped without their at- 
oaour, they might have eseapeil from it, anil left only the 
empty cover to be battered. Uriel, when he rides on a 
sunbeam, is material; Satan it material when he is 
afraiil of the prowess of Ailani. 

The confiision of Bpirit and matter, which pervade* 
the whole narration of the war of Heaven, (ills it with 
•ncongruity ; and the book in which it is relateil is, I 
TKslieve, the favouriteof children, andgradually neglect- 
ed as knowledge is increased. 

After the operation of immaterial agents which can- 
not be explained, may be considered that of allegorical 
persons which have no real existence. To exalt causef 
into agents, to invest abstract ideas with form, and ani- 
mate them with activity, has always been the right of 
poetry, Bot such airy beings are, for the most part, 
suffered only to do their natural office, and retire. Thus 
Fame tells a tale, and Victory hovers over a general, 
or perches on a standard ; but Fame and Victory can 
do no tnore. To give them any real employment, or 
ascribe to them any material agency, is to make them 
allegorical no longer, but to shock uie mind by ascrib- 
ing effects to non-entity. In the Prometheus of jEschy- 
lus, we see Vioience and Strength, and in the Akestis of 
Euripides, we see Death, brought upon the stage, all aa 
active persons of Uie drama; but no precedents can 
justifr absurdity. 

Milttm's allegory of Sin and Death is undoubtedly 
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fiiul^. Sin is indeed the mother of Death, arrf may 
be allowed to be the portress of Hell ; bnt when they 
stop the journey of Satan, a journey described as real, 
ana when Death offers him battle, the allegory is bro- 
ken. That Sin and Death should have shown the way 
to Hell, might have been allowed ; but they cannot fa« 
dlitate the paaaage by building a bridge, because the 
difficulty of Satun's passage is described as real and 
sensible, and the bridge ought to be only figurative. 
The Hell assigned to the rebellious spirits is described 
as not less local than the residence of man. It is placed 
in some distant part of space, separated from the regions 
of harmony and order by a chaotic waste and an un- 
occupied vacuity ; but Sin and Death worked up a mole 
of aggravated aoU, cemented with atp/uUtits; a work too 
bulky for ideal architects. 

This unskilful allegory appears to me one of ths 
greatest faults of the poem ; and to this there was no 
temptation but the author's opinion of its beauty. 

To the conduct of the narrative some objections niay 
be made. Satan is with great expectation brought be- 
fore Gabriel in Paradise, and is suffered to go away ur. 
molested. T!ie Creation of man is represented as the 
consequence of the vacuity left in Heaven by the ex- 
pulsion of the rebels; yet Satan mentions it as a report 
r^e in Heaven before his departure. 

To find sentiments for the state of innocence wst 
very difficult; and something of anticipation perhaps ■■ 
now and then discovered. Adam's discourse of dreams 
seems not to be the speculation of a new-created being. 
I know not whether his answer to the angel's reproof 
for curiosity does not want something of propriety; it 
is the speech of a man acquainted with many &Lbei 
men. Some philosophical notions, especially when the 
philoaophy is false, might have been better omitted. 
The angel, in a comparison, speaks of fim/rotu deer, be- 
fore deer were yet timorous, and before Adam could 
understand the comparison. 

Dryden remarks, that Milton has some flats among 
his elevations. This is only to say, that all the parts are 
not equal. In every work, one part must be for the 
sake of others; a palace must have passages ; a poem 
must have traniitions. It is no more to be recjuind 
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that wit shoHU alwaya be bUnng, than that the aun 
Bboald always atand at noon. In a great work there !■ 
a viciaaitude of luminoue and opaque parta, a< there U 
in the world a aucceasion of day ancl night. Milton, 
when be has expatiated in the sky, may be aUowed 
•ometiiBee to revisit earth ; for what other author ever 
aoai^ed eo bigh, or sustained hia flieht so long? 

Milton, being well verged in tKe Italian poets, »p' 
pesrs to have borrowed often from them ; and, as eTery 
Diaii catches something from hia companions, hiad»> 
sire of imitating Arioato's levity baa disgraced hia work 
with the Paradite of FooU ; a fiction not in itself ill- 
imagined, but too ludicrous for its place. 

His play on words, in which he delights too often ; 
his equivocati^fis, which Bentley endeavours to defend 
by the example of the ancients; hia unnecessary and 
ungraceful uae of terms of art ; it ig not necessary to 
otention, because they are easily remarked. Mid gene- 
rally censured ; and at last hear ao httle proportion to 
the whole, that they scarcely deserve the attention of a 

Soch are the faults of that wonderful performance, 
Paradite Loit ; which he who can put in oalance with 
its beauties must be considered not as nice but us dull, 
aa less to be censured for want ^f candour, than pitied 
for want of senaibility. 

Of Patradix Regained, the general judgment seeins 
now to be right, that it is in many parta elegant, end 
every where instructive. It was not to be supposed 
that the writer of Paradite Lott could ever write with- 
out great effusions of fancy, and exalted precepts of 
wisdom. The basis of Paradise Regained is narrow : 
a dialogue without action can never pkase like an union 
of the narrative and dramatlck powers. Had this poem 
been written not by Milton, but by some imitator, \t 
would have claimed and received universal praise. 

If Paradise Regained baa been too much depredated, 
Sampton Agonistes haa in requital been too much ad- 
mired. It could only be by long pngudice, and tlia 
bigotiy of learning, that Milton could prefer the ancient 
tragSLlies, with their encumbrance of a chorus, to the 
exhibitiona of the French and English stages ; and it ia 
only by a blind confidence in the reputation of Miltgn, 
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diat a drama can be praiaed in whidi the interniediatt 
parts have neither cause nor contequence, neither haft- 
ten nor retard the catastrophe. 

In this tragedy are however many particular bcatitiei, 
many just sentiments and striking lines; but it irmta 
that power of attracting- the attention which awell-coB- 
nected plan produces. 

Milton would not have excelled in dramatick wri- 
ting; he knew human nature only in the gross, and 
had never studied the shades of character, nor the com- 
binations of concurring, or the perplexity of contend- 
ing paasiona. He had read much, and knew what books 
could teach ; but had mingled little in the world, uid. 
was deficient in the knowledge which experience must 
confer. 

Through all bis greater works there prevails an uni> 
form peculiarity of Diction, a mode and cast of expres- 
sion which bears little resemblance to that of any for^ 
mer writer ; and which is so far removed fh>m common 
use, that an unlearned reader, when he first opens his 
book, finds himself surprised by a new laneuogs. 

This novelty has been, by those who c»ui find nothing 
wrong in Milton, imputed to his laborious endeavours 
after words suitable to the grandeur of his ideas. Oitr 
language, says Addison, rant under Aim. But the truth- 
is, that both in prose and verse, he had formed his style 
by a perverse and pedantick principle. He was deu- 
rou3 to use English words with a foreign idi<»n. This 
in all his prose is discovered nfiA condemned ; for there 
judgment operates freely, neither softened by the beau- 
ty, nor awed by the dignity of his thoaghts ; bat such 
is the power of his poetry, that his call is obeyed witJi- 
out resistance, the reader feels himself in captivity to a 
higher and a nobler mind, and criticism sinks in sdmi* 
ration. 

Milton's style was not modified by his subject ; what 
is shewn with greater extent in Paradise Loti, may be 
found in Camus'. One source of his peculiarity was his 
fkmiliarity with the Tuscan poets; the disposition of 
his words, is, I think, frequently Italian; perhaps 
sometimes combined with other tongues. 

Of him, at last, may be said what Jonson says of 
Spenser^ that he nrole no language, but has formed what 
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But hr ctiDanBa^Umuk dialed, iaitsel£ bar A and h»X' 
barous, but made by exalted genius and extensive learn- 
ing the vehicle of bo much inBtruction and so much 
Sleasure, that, like other lovers, we find grace in it> 
eformity. 

Whatever be the faults of his diction, he cannot want 
the praise of copiousness and variety ; he was master 
of his language in its full extent ; and has selected the 
nielodious words with such diligence, that from his 
boob alone the Art of Engliiih Poetry might be learned. 

After his diction, something must be aaid of his ivr* 
nfieation. The measure, he says, is Ike English heroick 
verse tciihout rhyme. Of this mode he bad many exam- 
ples among the Italians, and some in his own country. 
The Earl of Surrey is said to have translated one of 
Virgil's books without rhyme; and, beside our trage- 
dies, a few short poems Had appeared in blank verse, 
particularly one tending to reconcile the nation to Ba- 
leigti's wild attempt upon Guiana, and probably writ- 
ten by Raleigh himself. These petty performances 
cannot be supposed to have mtich influenced Milton, 
who more probably took his hint from Trissino's Italia 
Uberaia; and, finding blank verse easier than rhyme, 
was desirous of persuading himself that it is better. 

Rhyme, he says, and says truly, is no necessary ad* 
junct of true poetry. But, perhaps, of poetry, as amen- 
ta! opcratJOD, metre or musick is no necessary adjunct: 
.H ia however by the musick of metre that poetry has 
been discriminated in all languages; and, in languages 
melodiously constructed with a due proportion oflong 
and short syllables, metre is sufficient. But one lan- 
guage cannot communicate its rules to another; where 
metre is scanty and imperfect, some help is necessary. 
The musick of the English heroick lines strikes the ear 
so faintly, that it is easily lost, unless all the syllables of 
every line co-operate together ; this co-operation can be 
only obtained by the preservation of every verse un- 
mingled with another as a distinct system of sounds; 
■nd this distinctness is obtained and preserved by the 
artifice of rhyme. The variety of pauses, so much 
boasted by the lovers of blank verse, changes the mea- 
sures of an English poet to the periotls of a declaimer ; 
and there are only a few skilfiil and happy readers of 
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Mnton, who enable their audience to perceive where 
the linei end or begin. Blank verte. Bead an ingenious 
eritick, teeim to be verse only to the eye. 

Poetry may subsist without rhytne, but English poe- 
try will not often please ; nor Can rh3'nie ever be safely 
spared but where the subject is able to support it«elE 
Blank verse makes some approach to that which is ca]- 
led the lapidary siule ; haS neither the easiness of prose, 
nor the melody of numbers, and therefore tires by long 
continuance. Of the Italian writers without rnyme, 
whom Milton alledges as precedents, not one ts popular; 
what reason could urge in its defence has been confii-' 
ted by the ear. 

But, whatever be the advantages of rhyme, I cannot 
prevail on myself to wish that Milton had been a rhy- 
mer ; for I cannot wish his work to be other than it is ; 
vet, like other heroes, he is to be admired rather than 
imitated. He that thinks himself citable of astonish- 
ing may write blank verse; but those that hope only 
to please must condescend to rhyme. 

The highest praise of genius is original invention. 
Milton cannot be said to have contrived the structure 
of an epick poem, and therefore owes reverence to that 
vigour and amplitude of mind to which all generations 
must be indebted for the art of poetical narration, for 
the texture ot the fable, the variation of incidents, the 
interposition of dialogue, and aU the stratagems that 
surprise and enchain attention. But, of all the borrow- 
ers from Homer, Milton is perhaps the least indebted. 
Me was naturally a thinker tor himself, confident of bis 
own abilities, and disdainful of help or hinderance : he 
did not refuse admission to the thoughts or images of 
his predecessors, but he did not seek them. From hia 
contemporaries he neither courted nor received support; 
there is in his writings nothing by which the pride &t 
other authors might be gratified, or favour gamed. Ho 
exchange of praise, nor solicitation of support His 
great works were performed under discountenance, and 
in blindness; but difficulties vanished at his touch; be 
was horn for whatever is arduous ; and his work is not 
the greatest of hwoick poems, only because it is not 
t1)e^ first. 
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Or the great author of HndJbnt there u > life prefixed 
to the Utter editions of bis poem, by an unknown wri> 
ter, and therefore of diaputable authority ; and tome 
cccount ia incidentaUy given by Wood, irk« confetiM 
the uncertiunty of his own narrative; more, howevn-, 
than thev knew cannot now be learned/ and nothing 
remains but to compare and copy them. 

Samttel BuVLEtt was bom in th« petM) Hf StfehshAM 
in Wtyfcesterahlre, according to bis biogr^her,ni 1612. 
Hiis account Dr. Nash finds confirmed by the fegister. 
He was christened Feb, 14f. 

Hh father's condition it Tariously represented. Wood 
mentions him aa competently Wealthy ; bilt Mr. Longne- 
v3le, the son of Butler's principal friend, says be was 
an honest Armer with some small estate, who made 
a shift to educate his son at th^ grammar school of 
Worcester, und» Mr, Henry Bright,* from whose care 

'l%ese lietiie wordiof the autiior of the short sccAuat of Bnt- 
ler prefixed toHad[bru,vhIehDT, Johnson, notwithBUnding what 
he njs abeVe, aoiIitB to have Mippnnd wu frritlcn bj Mr. Lcnif ■!»■ 
ville, the father ; but the contnir; is to be inierTed ttora e Bubsft- 
quent passage, wherein the author laments that be had neither such 
■n acquaintance nor interest With Mr. Longueville as to firotme 
from him the gulden remaina of Butter then mentroned. He 4nu 
imtMtdy led into the miMake by a nou in thi Biog. Btit, p tWI, 
(igoifjiiig that the son of this genthtnui nailiviwiii 1736. - 

Of this friend and generous patron of Butler, Mr. William Longu». 
rille, I find an account, written b; a person who was well aif- 
qoainted with him, to this eOfecl ; vii. that he was a conveyancing 
ikwyer, and a bencher of the Inner Temple, and bad raisefl hiinwlf 
framii low beginning to very greU eminence in that [woietsiiRi ; 
that be was eloquent and learned, of apotleas integrity ; that be sup- 
ported an aged father who hod ruined his fortunes by extravagance, 
and by bia industry and app1icati6n re-edilied a ruined fkmily ; 
that he supported Butler, wlin, but for him, mu9t literally have 
starved; and received trom him as a recompence the papers called 
hi* Remains. Lifc of the Lord-keeper Guilibrd, p. 999. These 
have since been given to the pohlicfc by Mr, Thyer of Manchester ( 
and the originals are now in the hands of the Rev. Dr. fi'aiinet, 
nuMet of Emanuel Coll^, Cambridge. H. 
Vol. VI. O 
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he removed for a ahort time to Cambridge ; bttt, faf 
want of money, w« never made a member of any col- 
\ege. Wood leaves ns rather doubtful whether he went 
to Cambridge or Oxford; but at last makes him pau 
■ix or seven years at Cambridge, without knowing in 
what hall or college ; yet it can hardly be imagined 
that he lived bo f oiig in either university bnt as belong- 
ing to one house or another ; and ft Is still less IiktJy 
that he coidd have so long inhabited a place of learning 
with so little distinction as to leave his residence un- 
certain. Dr. Nash has discovered that his fathec was 
owner of a house and a Httle land, worth about e^t 
pounds a year, still called Bullet'* tmeBiaU. 

Wood baa his information from bis brother, whose 
narrative placed him at Cambridge, in opposition to 
that of his neighbours, which sent him to Oxford. The 
brother aeems the best authority, till, by confessing^ his 
inal^ility to tell his hall or college, he gives reason to 
suspect that he was resolved to bestow on hiin an aca- 
demical educodpn; but durst not name a college, for 
fear of detection. 

He was for some time, according to the author of his 
Life, clerk to Mr. Jeffery's of Earl's-Croomb in Wor- 
cestershire, an eminent justice of the peace, in hia ser- 
vice he had not only leisure for study, but for recrea- 
tion : his amusements were musick and painting; and 
the .reward of his pencfl was the friendship of the cele- 
brated Cooper. Some pictures, said to oe his, were 
shown to Dr. Nash,*at Earl's-Croomb; but, when he 
eitquired for them some years afterwards he found them 
denroyed, to stop windows, and owns that tbey hardly 
deserved a better fete. 

He was afterwards admitted into the family of the 
Countess of Kent, where he had the use of a litH^ry; 
and so much recommended himself to Selden, that be 
was often employed by him in literate business. Selden, 
as is well known, was steward to the Countess, and is 
supposed to have gained much of his wealth by matut- 
ging her estate. 

In what character Butler was admitted into .that 
Lady's service, how long he contiuued in it, and wby 
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he left it, n, like the other inddenU of hi« life, uUerl/ 
unknown. 

The vicisutndes of bia condition pieced him after- 
wards in the family of Sir Samuel Luke, one of Crom* 
well's af&cen. Here he observed eo much of the cha- 
racter of the Bectariefl, diat be is said to have written or 
b^un bis poem at this time; and it is likely that such 
a design would be formed in a place where he aaw the 
pinci^es and practices of the rebels, audadons and 
undisguised in trie confidence of success. 

At length the King returned, and the time came in 
wfaidi Loyalty hoped for its reward. Butler, however, 
was only made secretary to the Earl of Carbury, yre- 
ndent of the prindpality of Wales; who conferred on 
him the stewardsbip of Ludlow Caade, when the Court 
of the Marches was revived. 

In this part of his life, he married Mrs. Herbert, a 
geutlewoman of a good family, and lived, says Wood, 
tipaa berfiHtune, having studied the common law, but 
never practised it. A fortune she had, says his bio- 
grM)her, but it was lost by bad securities. 

In 166S was published the first part, contuning three 
cantos, of the po»ii of Hudibras, which, as Prior re- 
lates, was made known at Court by the taste and in- 
fluence of the Earl of Dorset. When it was known, it 
was necessarily admired : the Kin^ quoted, the cour- 
tier* studied, and the whole party of the Royalists ap- 
plauded it. Every eye watched for the golden shower 
which was to fall ujMn the author, who certainly was 
not without his part in the genera) expectation. 

In l€64 tlie second part ajmeared; the curiosity of 
the nation was rekindled, and the writer was again 
praised and dated. But prdse was his whole reward. 
Clarendon, says Wood, gave him reason to hope for 
" places and emplovments of value and credit ;" but no 
euch advantages did he ever obtain. It is repOTted that 
the King once gave hrai three hnndred guineas ; but of 
dus temporary bounty I find no proof. 

Wood reltttes that ne was secretair to Villiers Duke 

of But^Qgbam, when he was Chancellor of Cambridga : 

ihis is doubted by the other writer, who yet aUowa tfa« 

Ptifce to have been hia fivquent benefactor. That both 

8 
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these accounts are iaiae tb«v ia reason to sasiiect, from 
a story told by Packe, in his account of ttie life of 
Wyclierley ; and from some verses which Mr. Thyer haa 
published in the authoi'a Remains. 

" Mr. Wycherley," says Packe, " bad always laid 
" hold of an opportunity which oSered of representinf; 
" to the Duke of Buckinftham how well Mr. Butler had 
" deserved of the Royal Family, by writing his inimi- 
" table Hudibras ; and that it was a reuroach to the 
" Court, that a person of his loyalty and wit should 
" suffer ia obscurity, and under the wants be did. The. 
" Duke always seemed to hearken to him with att«a- 
" tion etiouKh ; and aAer some time undertook to re- 
" commend bis pretensions to his Majesty. Mr. Wycfaeiw 
" ley, in hopes to keep him steady to his word, obtain- 
" ed of his Grace to name a day, when he might iutro- 
" duce that modest and unfortunate poet to his new 
" patron. At lost an appointment was made, and the 
*' place of meeting was agre^ to be the Roebuck. Mr. 
" Butler and his friend attended accardinsly ; the Duke 
" joined them ; but, as the D — I would have it, the 
" door (d* the roam where they sat was open, and hia 
". Grace, who had seated himself near it, observing a 



" pimp of his acquaintance (the creature too was b 
" knight) trip by with a brace of ladies, immediately 
"■ quitted his enoagemant to follow another kind of bu- 



" sineaa, at which he was more ready than in doing good 
" offices to men ofdesert, though no one was better qu9- 
" lified than he, both in regard to his fortune and un^- 
" derstai\ding, to protect them ; and, from that time to 
■' the day of his death, poor Butler never fbund the 
" least effect of his promise 1" 

Such is the story. Th,e verses are written with a 
degree afaerimony,suoh as neglect and disappointment 
might naturally excite ; and such as it would be tuird 
to imagine Butler capable of wiH«ssing against » nun 
who had any claim to his gratitude. 

Notwithstanding diis discovragement koA ncvlecl; 
l)e still psosecuted his design; and in 1678 pul^rtted 
a third put, which still leaves the poem imperfect and 
abrm^ How much more he original^ intended, or 
vitb wti|Ut eroiu tlm actiim wan to b« coneludid, tt i» 
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yua to oonjectar*. Nor can it be tbon^t itmife tlut 
be dould stop here, hoirever unexpectedly. To writ* 
wiltwat rewud !• tuffieientl; unpleaeing.- He had now 
anived at sn age when he mi^t think it proper to be 
in jest no longer, and pei4»p« his health might now 
bwin to&iL 

fle died in 1680 ; and Mr. Ixingueville, luving uiw 
toccessfully lolidted a nitiacription forhiaintermmtui 
WestmiiiHtcr Abbejr, baried him at his own cost in tb* 
chnrdi yard of Covcnt Garden,* Dr. Simon I^trick 
read the service. 

Granger was informed by Dr. Pearce, who named 
for his authority Mr. Lowndes of the Treaaory, that 
Bnller had a yearir pennon of an hundred poimdi^ 
Hds is controdictea by all tradition, by the ctunpUints 
t^ Oldham, aad by the reproachea of Dryden ; and I 
am afraid will never be confirmed. 

About sixty years afterwards, Mr. Barber, a {Hinter, 
Mayor of London, and a friend to Butler's principles, 
bestowed on him a monument in Westminster Abbey, 
thus inscribed: 

M. S. 

SAMUELIS BUTLER I, 

iiin Strenshamia in igro Vigom. nat 1611, 

obyt Loud. IG80. 

Vir doctus ImprinuB, Bcer, integer ; 

Opoibiu iDgenil, non ilem prffimiis, fwlii i 

Sstjtid spud noa CuminiB Artifei egregiuB ; 

<tiio simuIaUE Religionis Larvam detisxit, 

et Perduellium solera liberrime exngltaYit t 

ijcrijitcoiini in nio geiwre. FrimuB & FoMieiiiua. 

Ne, cui viro deerant fere omnia. 

DeeBset etiam mortuo Tumulus, 

Hoc tandem poaito TUBrmore, curavtt 

Johannes BarbCb, Civia Londiuensia, ITil. 

After his death were published three small volumes 
at his posthumous works; I know not by whom col- 



* In a note in (he " Bit^ropbia Btitannica," p. 107.5, he is said, 
•n the outliOTity <Jf Ihe younger Mr. Longueville, to have lived for 
■ome yeari in Rose-street, Covent-Garden, and al«othat ho died 
there ; the latter of these particulars is rendered highly probable, 
b; bis being iaterred in the cemetery of that parish. H. 
O 3 
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iMtod, or bjr wiMt laduniljr oaccrtawed; irad, lately, 
two valnmeB man have be«) pnnted by Mr. "^In^ «f 
Hsncfaetter, iodiibitafalj genuine. From mnt of tbcsff 
necei can his life be traieed, or hii character diKvrerad. 
Some verMB, in the last coUectaoD, tbow hioa to hare 
been among those who ridiculed the institution at the 
Hoyal Society, of which the enMniea vcre for Mme time 
Tciy numerous and verf acrHoaotiioiu, for what reaaiMi 
it is bard to conceive, since. the phU«s(q>bers prcAHed 
not to advance doctrines, but to produce fiicts ; and the 
most aealous enemy of innovation must admit the gra^ 
dual progress of experience, however be may oppose 
hnwtnetieal teioerily. 

In this mist of i^wpurity passed the life of Butfer, a - 
man whose name can only perishTwith his langu^e. 
The mode and place of his education are unknown ; 
the events of bis life are varbuely related ; and all that 
can be told with certainty is, that he was poor. 

The poem of Hndibrai is one of those compontions of 
which a nation may justly boast ; us the in^iges which 
it exhibits are domestick, the sentimenta uiHiorrowed 
and unexpected, and the striun (rf* diction original and 
peculiar. We must not, however, aaSet the pride 
which we assume as thecountiyraenof Buder, to make 
any encroachment upon justice, nor appropriate those 
honours which others have a right to share. The poeta 
of Hudibras is not wholly £D«lish ; the original idea 
is to be found in the history ^ Dmi Quixote; a book 
to which ft mind of the greatest powers may be indebted 
without disgrace. 

Cervantes shows a man, who having, by the inces- 
sant perusal of incrediUe tales, Bubjected bis under- 
standm^ to his imagination, and familiarised his mind 
by pertinacious meditation to trains of incredible events, 
and scenes of impossible existence ; goes out in the pride 
of knighthood to redress wrongs, and defend virgins, 
to rescue captive princesses, and tumble usurpers from 
their thrones; attended by a squire, whose cunning, 
too low for the suspicion of a generous mind, enablea 
him^^ to dieat his master. 
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Tbe fano of Butler u ■ Prabyterian Juitice, who, ia 
the coofidmce of legal aatharitjr, and the rage of lea- 
Imm ignortDce, ruig«« the coantry to repreaa aupersd- 
tionaod oovrect abates, accompanied by an Independent 
Oak, dtapntiAious and obatinate, with whom be oAen 
debatea, Inrt never oonqners him. 

CervanteB had so much kindnesi for Don Quixote, 
that, bowsrer he embarraaMt him with abaurd diatm- 
tN, he gh«a him so much cenae and virtue aa may pr^ 
KTve our eateem ; wherever be it, or whatever he doea, 
be ia made I^ matchleaa dexterity commonly ridiculoua, 
but never contemtrtible. 

But for poat Hndibeaa, hia poet had no tendenma; 
be diuM) not that anvpity abould be abown or respect 
pud him: ke givea him up at once to laugbter*«id 
contempt, without any quality that can dignify or pnv 
tect him. 

In forming the cbafactcr of Hudibraa, and deacrib- 
ing his person and h^ilimenta, the author aeema to 
labour with a tumnttuous cenfuaion of diasimilar tdeaa. 
He bad read the history of the mock kniirbta-erraDt ; 
he knew the notions and mannen of a Presbyterian 
toagiacrate, and tried to unite the absurditiea <i both, 
' however distant, in (sw personage. Thus he gives him 
that pedaatick ostentation of knowledge whicb baa no 
rdation to chivalry, and loads bim with martial m- 
combranceB that can add nothing to hia civil dignity. 
He sends him out a coioneUing, and yet never bring! 
him witbia sight of war. 

If Hudibms be considered as the rniresentative of 
the Presbyterians, it is not easy to say why his weapons 
should be represented as ridiculous or useless; for, 
whatever judgment might be passed upon their know> 
ledge or their arguments, experience had suffidentlj 
stKMm that their swords were not to be despised. 

Tho hero, thus compounded of Ewaggerer and p^ 
dant, of knight and justice, b led forth to action, with 
his squire Ralpho, and Independent Enthusiast. 

Of the contexture of events planned by the author, 
which ia called the action of the poem, since it ia kft 
.imperfect, no judgment can be made. It is probable 
that the hero was to be led through many lucklees aA- 
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ventures, whidi would give occuion, like hii attack 
upon the bear andjiddle, to expose the ridiculous ri- 
gour of the sectaries; tike hia encounter with Sidrophel 
and Whscum, to make superstition and creduli^ con- 
temptible; or, like his recourse to the low retuler of 
the law, discover the fraudulent practices of different 
professions. 

What series of events he would have f<miiedi or in 
what manner he would have rewarded or punished hia 
hero, it is now vain to conjecture. His work must 
have had, as it seems, the defect which Dryden imputes 
to Spenser; the action could not have been one; there 
could only have been a succession of incidents, each of 
which might have happened without the rest, and which 
could not all co-tnierate to any single conclusion. 

The discontinuity of the action might however have 
been easily forgiven, if there had been action enough : 
but I believe every reader regretg the paucity of events, 
and complains that in the poem of Hudtbras, as in the 
history of Thucydides, there is more said than done. 
The scenes are too seldom changed, and the attehtion 
is tired with long conversation. ^ 

It is indeed much more easy to form dialogues than 
to contrive adventures. Every position makes way for 
an argument, and every objection dictates an answer. 
When two disputants are engaged upon a complicates 
and extensive question, the difficulty is not to continue, 
but to end the controversy. But whether it be that we 
comprehend but few of the possibiUtieti of lite, or that 
life itself affords little variety, every man who has tried 
knows how much labour it wiU cost to form such a 
combination of circumstances as shall have at once the 
grace of novelty and credibility, and delight fancy with- 
out violence to reason. 

Perhaps the Dialogue of this poem is not perfect. 
Some power of engaging the attention might have been 
added to it. by quicker reciprocation, by seasonable in- 
teuuptions, by sudden questions, and by a nearer ap- 
proach to dramatic sprightliness ; without which, ficti- 
tious speeches wiU always tire, however sparktingwith 
sentences, and however variegated with ailusiDns. 
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The grot mukc (^ pUauare li varietur. Vwiarndty 
iniut dre ht Isst, thou^ it be uniformi^ of excellence. 
Ve love to expect; and, «hen expectation it dii^>- 
pointed or gratified, we want to be again e^MCtiiup. 
For this iDtpatience of the preient, whoever woum 
please must nuke proviiion. The skilful writer irriiat, 
muled, makes a diie diBtiibution of the stall and anl- 
inated parts. It is for want of this aitf\il intcrtexture, 
and those necsesaary changes, that the whole of a book 
m^ be tedious, though aQ the parts are praised. 

If inexhaustible wit could give perpetual pleasuref 
no eye would ever leave half-read the work of Butler; 
ftH'wbat poet has ever brought so many remote imagei 
Ki happily together? It is scarcely possible to peruse 
a page without finding some aesociation of ioiages that 
was never found before. By the first panwraph the 
reader is amused, by the next he is delighted, and by a 
few more strained to ostoni^ment i but astonish ment 
is a toilsome ideasure ; he is soon weary of wondering, 
and longs to be diverted. 



Imagination is useless without knowledge: nature 
gives in vain the power of combinadon, unless study 
and obiiervation supply materials to be combined. But- 
ler's treasures oi knowledge appear proportioned to his 
expense: whatever topick empjoys nis minil, he shows 
himself qualified to expand and illustrate it with all the 
•ecessaries that books can furnish ; he is found not only 
to have travelled the beaten road, but the bv-paths of 
literature j not only to have taken general surveys, 
but to have examined particulars with minute inspec- 

tH»t. 

If the French boast the learning of Rabelais, we need 
not be aftaid of conflroadng th»n widi Butler. 

But the most valuable parts of his perftntnonce are 
those which retired study and native wit cannot sup. 

ey. He that merely makes a book from books may 
: useful, but can scarcely be great. Butler had not 
suffered Ufe to slide beside him unseen or unobserved. 
He had watjched vritl) great diligence the operations of 
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hnmsii iMture, snd tnuwd the effects of opinion, hu- 
IDOUT, intereat, snd passion. From such remarks pro- 
ceeded that ffreat number of sententious distichs which 
have passed into conversation, and are added as prover- 
bial axioms to the general stock of practical knowled^. 

When tny work has been viewed and admired, the 
first question of intelligent curiosity is, how was it per- 
formed? Hudibras was not a hasty, effusion ; it was 
not produced by a sudden tumult of imagination, or a 
short paroxysm of violent labour. To accumulate such 
a mass of sentiments ^t the call of accidental desire, or 
of sudden necessity, is beyond the reach and power o^ 
the most active and comprehensive mind. I am infor- 
med by Mr. Thyer of Manchester, that excellent editor 
of this author's reliques, that he could show something 
like Hudibras in prose. He has in his possession the 
oomnaon-place book, in which Butler reposited uot such 
events and precepts as are gathered by reading, but 
•uch remarks, simihtudes, allusions, assemblages, or in- 
ferences, as occasion prompted, or meditation produced, 
those thoughts that were generated in his own mind, and 
mightbe usefully appliedto some futurepurpose. Sut^ 
is the labour of tho^e who write for immortality. 

But hunUn works are not easily found without a per- 
ishable part. Of the ancient poets every reader feels 
the mythology tedious and oppressive. Of Hudibras, 
the manners, being founded on opinions, are temporal^ 
and local, and therefore become every day less intelh- 
gible, and less striking. What Cicero says of philoso- 
phy is true likewise of wit and humour, that " time 
" effaces the fictions of opinions, and confirms the de- 
" terminations of Nature." Such manners as dqtend 
upon standing relations and general passions are coex- 
tended with the race of man ; but those modificatkHis 
of life and peculiarities of practice, which are the proge- 
ny of erros and perverseness, or at best of some acci- 
dental influence or transient persuasion, must perish 
with their parents. 

Much therefore of that homour which transported 
tfas last * century with merriment is lost to us, who do 

^ Hk strcntecntlit 
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not ktum Ibe MXir aolemiuty , the auQen •iiper«titioD, 
Uie gloomy niorosenesi, sod tbe Btubbnm Bcniplei, of 
tbe ancient Puritans; or, if w« knew them, derive our 
InforTDfttion only irom books, or from tradition, liave 
never haci them bafore our eyes, and caniiut but by re- 
collection and study understand tbe lines in vrhich they 
■re satirised. Our grandtathers knew the picture from 
the life ; ve judge of the life by contemplating the 
piOure. 

It is scarcely possible, in the regularity and compoa 
sare of the present time, to image tbe tumult of abaur- 
dity, and damour of contradiction, which peiploced 
doctrine, disordered practice, and disturbed both pul^ 
lick and private quiet, in that age when aubordinatioD 
was broken, and awe was hissed *way ; when any un- 
settled innovater, who could hatch a half-formed no- 
tion, produced it to tbe publick ; when every man 
might become a preacher, and almost every preacher 
could collect a congregation. 

The wisdom of the nation is very reasonably suppo* 
Bed to reside in the parliament. What can be concluded 
of the lower classes of the people, when in one of th* 
parliaments summoned by Cromwell it was seriously 
proposed, that all the records in the Tower should be 
burnt, that all memory of things past should be ef« 
&ced, and that tbe whole system of life should com> 

We have never been witnesses of animosities excited 
by the ase of mince-pies and plump-porridge; nor seen 
with what abhorrence those, who could eat diem atriU 
other times of the year, would shrink iron) them in tie^ 
cember. An old Puritan, who was alive in ray chiid- 
^ hood, being at one of tbe feasts of tbe church invited 
by a neighbour to partake his cheer, told him, that if 
. he would treat him at an ale-house with beer brewed 
for all times and seasons, he should accept his kind- 
ness, but would have none of his superstitious meats or 
drinks. 

One of the puritanical tehets was the illegality of all 
games of chance ; and he that readit Gataker upon LoU 
may see how much learning and reason one ot the first 
scholars of his age thought necessary, to prove that it 
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was no crime to dirov & die, or pUy at cards, or to 
hide a ahilling few the reckomng. 

Astrolc^, however, against whidi so madi of the 
satire is iSrected, was not more the folly of the Pan- 
tans than of oUiers. It had in that time a T^r exten- 
sive dominion. Its predictions raised hopes and fears 
in minds which ought to have rejected it with contempt. 
In haiardoos undertakings care was token to be^n un- 
der the influence of a propitious tdanet ; and, when the 
King was prisoner in Ctuiebrook Castle, an astrologer 
was consulted what boar would be found most fkrour- 
able to an escape. 

What effect this poem had upon the pnblick, whe- 
ther it shamed impestBffe, or reclaimed crednhty, is not 
easfly determined. Cheats can seldom stand long a- 
gainst lan^ter. It is certain Uiat the credit of plane- 
tary intelbgence wore fast away ; though some men of 
knowledge, and Dryd^ among them, continued to be- 
lieve that conjunctions and opporitions had a great part 
in the distribution of good or evil, and in the govern- 
ment of sublunary things. 

Poetical Action ought to be probable upon certain 
aupposilions ; and such probability as burlesqse le^i 
quires is here violated only by one incident. Nothing 
Can show more plainly the necessity rf doing something, 
and the difficulty of finding something to do, than that 
Butler was reduced to transfer to his hero the flagella- 
tion of Sancho, not the most agreeable fiction of Cer- 
vantes ; very suitable indeed to tne manners of that age 
and tiation, which ascribed wonderfal efScacy toi vo- 
luntary penances ; but so remote fVom the practice and 
<ipiliions of the Hudibrastick time, that judgment and 
hna^nation are alike offended. 

The diction of this poem is grossly familiar, and the 
number^ purposely neglected, except in a few places 
where the thoughts, by their native excellence, secure 
themselves ^m violation, being such as mean language ■ 
cannot expvess. The m-j^fi of versitication has been 
blamed by Dryden, who regrets that the heroick taea- 
Snre was not rather chosen. To the critical sentence 
of Uryden the highest reverence would be due, were 
not his decisioDB often precipitate, and his opinions 
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imiiMltire. When he wished to Aango the meunre, 
be ynhtMj wmdd have beee mIKag W chanffe more. 
If be intended that, when the BumMri were nermck, 
the diction should Mill immb volgsr, be pUnned « 
wry heterageneous and umutuial compoMtion. If he 
paerredBganeralitat^DeMbothofaoundwid worda, 
fie eBD be only imdentood to wuh Butler bed under- 
taken a different work. 

The nwoflure is quick^ ^irightly, and colloquial, suit* 
able to the viilgari^ of the words and the lerity of the . 
(etitiments. But such numbers and such diction can 
gain regard only when they are used by a writer whose 
vigour of &nc:y and copionraeas of knowledge entitle 
him to contempt of omaments, and who, in caoGd^ice 
of the novelty and justneei of his conceptions, can af- 
fbrd to throw metaphors and epithets away. To ano- 
ther that conveys cocamon thoughts, in cikreless versifi- 
cation, it will only be Kid, " Pauper viden Cinna vult, 
& est pauper." The meaning and diction will be 
worthy of each other, and criticism may justly doom 
lima to pcHsb together. 

Nor even though another Butler should arise, would 
another Hnditnva obtain the aaine regard. Burlesque 
cobfiiate in a disproportion between the style and the 
lentiBienta, or between the adventitious sentiments and 
the fundamental subjeot. It therefore, Uke all bodies 
compounded of heterogeneoua purts, contains in it a 
principle of corruption. All disproportion is unnatural ; 
and from what is unnatnr^ we can derive only the 
pleasure which novelty produces. We admire it awhile 
u a straoge thing; but when it is no longer stran^^e. 
We perceive its deformity. It isakindorartifice, which 
by frequent repetition detects itself; and the reader, 
Ittming in time what he is to expect, lays down bis 
book, as the spectator turns away from a second ^- 
hibition of those tricks, of which the only use is to show 
that they can be played. 
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nocimsTEB. 

John WiLKoT, afterwards Earl of Rochester, tbe son 
of Henry Earl of Rochester, better known by Hie title 
of Lord Wilmot, so often mentioned in Clarendon's 
HiatoiT, waa bom April 10, 1647, at Ditdiley in Ox- 
fbrdihire. After a grammatical edncntion at the school 
' of Burford, he entered a nobleman into Wadham Col- 
ic^ in 1659, only twelve years old; and in I66I, at 
fourteen, waa, with some other persons of high mnk, 
made master of arts by Lord Clarendon in person. 

He travelled afterwards into France and Italy ; and 
at his return devoted hhnself to the Court. In 1^5 he 
went to sea with Sandwich, and distinguisbed hhnself 
at Bergen by uncommon intrepidity ; and the' nest sum- 
mer served again on board Sir Edward SjM-agge, who, 
in the heat of the engagement, having a message of re- 
proof to tend to one ofhis captains, could find no man 
ready to carry.it but Wilmot, who, in an open boat, 
went and returned amidst the storm of shot. 

But his reputation for bravery was not lasting ; be 
was reproached with slinking away in street quaneb, 
and leaving his companions to shift as they coiJd with- 
out bim ; and Sheffield Duke of Buckingham has left m 
' tton of his refusal to fight him. 

He had very early an inclination to intemperance, 
which he totally subdued in his travels ; but, when he 
became a courtier, be unhappily addicted himself to 
dissolute and vicious company, by which his principles 
were corrupted, and his manners depraved. He lost all 
sense of religious restraint, and finding it not conve- 
nient to admit the authority of laws which he was re-i 
solved not to obey, sheltered his wickedness bdiind in- 
fidelity. 

As he excelled in that noisy and licentious merri.' 
meet which wine excites, his companions eagerly en- 
couraged him in excess, and he willingly indulged it; 
till, as he confessed to Dr. Burnet, he was for five years 
together continually drunk, or so much inflamed by ft^ 
quent ei3riety, as in no interval to be master of himself. 
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In fhia state he played many ftolidu, whidi it is not 
fi>r bis h«H>iir that we should remember, and ^bich are 
not Dov distinctly known. H« often pursued low 
amours in mean disguises, and always acted with gieat 
exactness and dexterity the characters which fae as- 
snmed. 

He once erected a stage on Tower-hill, and haran- 
gued the populace as a mountebank ; and, h«vin|[ made 
physick part of his study, is said to have pracosed it 
succesafiJjy. 

He was so much in favour with King Charles, that 
fae was made <me of die gendemen of the bed-chamber, 
and comptroller of Woodstock Park. 

Having an active and inquisitive mind, he never, ex- 
cept in hu parosysms of intemperance, was wholly neg- 
ligent of study; he read what is considered «a polite 
Iraming HO much, that he is mentioned by Wood as &e 
greatest scholar of ail the nobility. Sometimes fae re- 
tired into the country, and amused himself with wridiw 
libels, in which be did not pretend to confine bimtelr 
to truth. 

His favourite author in French was Boileau, and ia 
English Cowley. 

Thus in a course of drunken gaiety, and gross sen- 
suali^, with intervals of study perlups yet more cri- 
nuDol, widi an avowed, contempt at aU decency and 
Mder, a total disregard of every moral, and a resolute 
deoial of every religious obligation, he lived worthless 
and useless, and blazed out his youth and bis health in. 
lavish Tolnptuousness ; till, at the age of one-and-thirly, 
be bad exliansted the fund of life, and reduced faimself 
to a state of weakness and decay. 

At this time he was led to an acquaintance with Dr, 
Burnet, to whom he laid open witn great freedom Ae 
^our of his opinions, ana the course of bis life, and 
from vrhom he received such conviction of the reasoo- 
ableness of moral duty, and the truth of Christiaai^, 
as produced a total change both of bis manners and 
opinions. The account of those salutary jcoqfeneacea , 
is given by Burnet in a book, intitled, " &>me Passages 
f of tb* Li& and Death of John £arl of Bochestcr," 
P8 
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whieh the critick ought to read far its elegance, the 
philcMoplier for it* mrgameaU, and the laint t^ Hs piety. 
It were mi tojury to die reader to ofet faiin en wbridge- 

He died July 36, 1680, before be had oomplMed hi* 
thirty-fourth year ; and was ho worn away by a loQg' 
Ulne**, that life went out without a strug^e. 

Lord Rochester was eminent for the vigour of bis 
colloquial wit, and remarkable for many wild pranks 
and salliea of extravagance. The glare of his general 
character diifused itself upon hh writings ; the conpo- 
■ttions of a ■ man whose name was hewd so oftea were 
certain of attention, and tram many readers certain «f 
applause. This blaze of reputation is not yet quite ex- 
tinguished ; and his poetry stjU retaini aone eplendar 
beyond that wJiicb genius has bestowed. 

Wood and Burnet give us reason to brieve, thatmiKh 
was imputed to him which he did not write. I know 
not by whom the original collectirai was made,' or by 
what authcNrity its genuineness was ascertained. The 
first edition was published in the year of his death, with 
on air of concealmmit, professing in the title<page to be 
printed at Antwerp, 

Of some of the pieces, howerer, thaw is no doubt . 
The imitation of Htyace's Satire, the Verses to Lord 
Uulgrave, Satire against Man, the Verses upon Nothing, 
and perhaps some others, are I beheve goiaine, anu 
perh^M most of those which the collection esbibiu. 

A* he cannot be supposed to have found leiaiuro Jar 
any course of continued study, his pieces are eommwafy 
shott, sudi as one fit of ^solution wouM prodace^ 

His songs have no particular diaracter; th^ tell, 
like other songs, ia smooth and easy languad^e, of BOom 
and kindness, dismission and desertion, absence, and 
inconstancy, with die common-jdaces of artificial court- 
ship. Th^ are coffimoaly smooth and eaay; but hwre 
little nature, and little sentiiBent. 

His iantation of Horace on Lucitins is not inalegsnt, 
or nnbqm^. Ia the tngn of Charles the Second bs- 
gaa diat aMptation, which has ainoe bee* very fttqaent, 
of aiKaaat poetry to faraaent titnca ; and pedisfM £gm 
irill be found where tlie parallelism is better preserved 
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this. The verrificatioa it indeed Miaietiinef 
, but it i« BOmetimes vigoroiu and weighty. 
The strongeat effort of bis Muse ii hia poem upon 
NoUuHg. m is not the Gnt who has chosen this bai^ 
len topick for the bo«t of bis fertility. There is a poem 
caBed NMl in Latin by Patserai, a poet and critiek of 
tile sixteenth century in France; who, in his own epi- 
taph, expresses his Mai for good poetry thus ; 



His works are not common, and therefore I shall 
subjoin hii verses. 

In examining this performance. Nothing must be con- ^ 
ridered as having not only a negative but a kind of po- ^ 
aitive aignificstion ; as I need not fear thieves, I have 
not/ung, and nothing Ja a very powerful protector. In 
the liret part of the sentence it Is taken n^^atively ; in 
the second it is taken posidvelj, as an agent In one 
of Boileau's lines it waa a queitibn, whether he should 
use a rien faire, at a ne rienfaire; and the first was 
preferred because it gaven'm a sense in some sortpo- 
rittve. Noibing can be a subject only in its positive 
tease, and such a aense ia given it in the first hne: 

NaMttg, thou dder brother ev'n to tjiad*- 

In this line, J know not whether he does not allude to 
a curious book De Umbra, by Wowerus, which, having 
told the qaallties of Shade, concludes with a poem in 
which are these lines: 

Jam primum tertam validis drcuniapice clauitris * 
Suspensaia totam, decua admirabile mundi 
Terruque tiactuique maris, can^msque liquentea 



The posidve sense is generally preserved with great 

skill through the whole poem j though eomeiimes, in 

a subordinate sense, the negative fic/A(f^ is injudiciously 

mingled. Pawsrat confounds the two senses. 

P 3 
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AaMfaw of fail Quwt v^oroiu piaepp h his Lampoon 
on Sir Car Screope, who, m a. poem called " The FVaiMt 
itf Satire," btd some Unea like tbeee :* 

Ht who can push into a midniglit tray 
Hu brave companioii, and Chen tun away. 
Leaving him to be murdei'd in the street. 
Then put tt oiTwith sonK bnflbon conceit ; 
Him, thus diihonouT'd, tor a wit you own. 
And couit hint an top fiddler of the town. 

Ttiis was meant of Rochester, whoae buffoon conceit 
was, I Buppoae, a saying often mentioned, that eoety 
Man would be a Comara if he durst ; and drew from 
him those furious verses ; to which Scroope made in re- 
ply an epigram, ending with these lines : 



Of the satire against Man, Rochester can only claint 
what remains when all Boileau's part is tahen away. 

In all his works there is sprightliness and rigour, and 
every where may foe found tokens of a mind which stody 
might have carried to excellence. What more can be 
expected frmn a life spent in oetentatious cmtempt of 
regularity, and ended before the abilities of many other 
men began to be displayed ?{ 



* I quote from irjemory. 
f The lata George SteveiUi Esq. made the Selectiai of KotJieBter's 
Poems which appears in Dr. Jotinson'g editipa i but Mi. Mahwe 
observes, that llie same task had been performed in the earlj part 
of the last centnty by Jacob Tonson. 
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Poem* CL V. Joannis Pabbbhatii, 

Regii ID Ac&deraia Parisiensi Professori^ 

Ad omatianmun] vimm Ebricuh Mbhhium. 

JanuB adest, festn poKunt >ua dona Ktleaite, 
Munui (best festto quod pouiu offerre KalcndU. 
Sicdnc Caitalius uobia turuit humor ? 
Usque adeo ingenii nostii «t exhauata &culUi, 
Immunem ut videat tedeuntig janitor aimi I 
Quod tiutqusm est, potius nova per veatigia quBraic. 

Bcce BUtem partea diun aete verut in omnaa 
Imenit mea Miua vllui., oa ier^dct munua. 
Nam uiHiL eat geiQmia, uibii. eat prelianua auni. 
Hue Bnimum, hue igilur vullus adverte beaigaaas 
Rea nova naimtur quE nulti audita prkiTuni, 
Amonii &. Graii dixerunt csUra vates, 
Aiuonte indictum mihil est Grncvque Canuens. 

E nelo quacunque Cerea sua pioaiucit UVB, 
Ant genitoT Hqui^ orbem complectitur uloia 
Ooeanua^ nihil ijit^iitua et originia expeta. 
ImmoTtaJe vtHU., Hi&iL omsi parte beatum. 
Quod ai hinc msjeetaa &, via divina {Mubatoi, 
Mum quid hoaore deuiBi num quid dignatamuT aria ? 
Conapeclu luda MIHIL eat jucundiua almae. 
Vere mihil, hihu, irriguo formoaiuB horlo, 
PJoridiiiR pratis, Zephyri clementiui aura; 
in bello sanctum nihil est, Martiaque tumultu; 
Joatnm in pace nihil, nihil est in fiedere tutniit. 
Fdii ctii nihil eat, (ftierart bsc vota Tibulio) 
Mop timet insidiaB : furea, incendia temnit i 
Solicitaa aequitur nullo sub judice lites. 
nie ipae invictia qui subjicit omnia falis 
Zenonis aapiena, NIHIL admiralur & optat, 
Sdcraticlque gr^s fUit lata aclentta quondam, 
Sdre NIHIL, atudio eui nime tncumbitur uni. 
Nee qutcquam in ludo mavultdidiciaae juventus, 
Ad magnoa quia ducit opea, £c culmen honorum* 
Noace nihil, noscea fertui .quod* Pjlhagoien 
Grano hierere fabn, cui vox adjunclo nqpntia. 
Mult! Mercoiio freti duce viacera terrte 
Pura liquefaciunt aimul, & patrimonia diiacent, 
Arcano inatantea operi, & catbonibus atria. 
Qui tandem eihauati damnia, fractique laboie. 
Inieniunt atque inventum kihil usque requirunt. 
Hoc dlmetiri non uHa decempeda poaait : 
Nee numeict LibirGa nomerura qui callat arena : 
Et'Pbabo ignotum nihil eat, aiBll.a]tiua aatria.- 
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Tuque, tib! licet eiiiiiiiim ait m«ntjg acumen. 
Omnem in naturam penetrans, el in abdila rerum. 
Pace lua, Memmi, nihil ignotare viderie. 
Soletamen Miair, e«t, a puro cJariiu igne. 
Tange nihil, diceaque hibil sine cinpoTe taogi. 
Cerne HIBIL. cerai dices nihil absque colore. 
Surdum audit loquiturque hihil sine voce, tolalque 
Absque ope pennarum. Sc graditur aine cruribus ullis. 
Absque loco moluque nihil per inane vagatur. 
Humano generi iitiiius nihil per inane vagatur. 
Humana generi utiliua nihil arte medeDdi 
Ne rhomboa igitur. neu Thessala muimura tentet 



n irajeclua arundine pectus, 
seo Diet! 



Neu legal Idseo Dictteum in vertice gramen. 
Vulneribua stevi nihil auiiliatur amctria. 
Veieril & quemvis trans moestai) portitor uDda^ 
Ad auperos imo nihil hunc revocebit ab orco. 
Infemi HIHIL inflectit prKcordia regis, 
Parcaruroque colos, & inciorabile peosum. 
Obruta Phlegrffiis caunpis Titania pube* 
Fulroineo sensit nihil esse potentiua ictu j 
Porrigitur uiagni nihil eitra mtenia. mundi ; 
Diique NIHIL metuunt. Quid longo carmine plura 
Commemorem ? Virtule nihil prBstantiue ipsa, 
SplendJdiuB nihil eat; nihil est Jove denique mojui. 
Sed tempus finem aigutis imponcre nugis : 
Ne tibi si mulu laudem mea carmina cbsftt, 
De KiHiLo nihili patiant fastidia veanm. 
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JROSCOMJUOJV. 

*V^#* 

^XMTWORTH DaLov, Ctrl of BowommoD, ww the ton 
of Jaroeg Dillon, ood Elisabeth Wentworth, utter to tb« 
£ari of StrafibrcL He wai born in Ireland duriDf the 
li«teiMilC7 of Strafibrd, who, being both bii uncle and 
hi* godfathn*, gave him hit own eumaoie. Hi* father, 
die third Earl of Roscommon, had been converted bv 
Uiher to the Protestant religion ; and when the Popiah 
nbellton broke out, Strafford Uiinkin^ the family in 
great danger ftom the fary of ibe Irub, tent for his 
godson, and placed him at hi* own seat in Yorkihire, 
where be was inftructed in Latin : which he leanied so 
ac to write it with purity and elegance, though be waj 
neyer ^e to retain die rule* of grammar. 
. Such it the account given by Mr. Fenton, from wheae 
Botes 06 WalW moat (^ this account must be borrowed, 
though I know not whether aH that he relate* is certain. 
Xbe iBetraetor wboto be assigns to Roscommon, is one 
Dr. HaU, by whom he cannot mean the famous HaU, 
then an did man and a bishop. 

When the storm broke out "'pon Strafford, his house 
we* a ^elt«r no kmger; aad DillcHi, by the advice of 
Usher, was sent to Caen, where the Protestants had then 
■B nnivernt^, and continued his studies under Bochart, 

Young Dillon, who was sent to study under Bocbartf 
Bsd -who ia rqtresented as having. already nisde great 
foAasocy in literature, could not be more than nine 
yean old. Strafford went to govern Irdaod in 1033, 
and Was pat to deatli eight year* afterwards. That he 
woa sent to Caeo, is ccrtun : that he wo* a great 9cfao> 
ht, may be d«ubted. 

At Caen he i» aaki to have tiad some preternatural 
iDteUiaence of bf* fbtho's death. 

" Toe Lwd BoeoammoB, being a boy of ten years of 
" 1^, at Caen io Normandy, one day was, as it were, 
" madly extravagant in pUying, leaping, getting over 
" dM tables, bowdt, &C. He wai wont to be sober e- 
"nongb; ibsy OMd.Crsd grant thi» bodes BoiU-lu(^t» 
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" him I Id the heat of thii extravafant fit he criei out, 
" My father u dead. A fortnight aAer, news came from 
" Ireland that hie father was dead. Thia account I 
" had from Mr. Knollea, who was hia gov«Tior, and 
" then with him, — since secretary to the earl of Straf- 
" ford; and I have heard hia Lordship's relations con- 
" firm the same." AiArey'i MitcdUtm/. 

The present age is very little incUned to favour any 
accounts of this kind, nor wQl the name of Aabrey 
mnch recommend it to credit ; it ought not, however, 
to be omitted, because better evidence of a fact cannot 
easily be found, than is here offered ; and it mast be by 
preserving such relations that we may at last judge how 
much they are to be regarded. If we stay to examine 
this account, we shall see difCcultieson both sides: here 
is the relation of a fact given by a man who had no in- 
terest to deceive; and who could not be deceived him- 
self; and here is, on the other hand, a miracle which 
produces no effect : the order of nature is interrupted, 
to discover not a future but only a distant event, the 
knowledge of which is of no use -to him to whom it is 
revealed. Between these difficulties what way shall be 
found? Is reason or testimony to be rejected? I be- 
lieve, what Osborne says of an appearance of sanctity 
may be applied to suui impulses or snticipatioiii as 
this : Do nU tuhtlfy flight ikem, because tkejf may be true ; 
but do not easily trust ikem, because they mtm befaUe. 

The state both of England and Ireland was at this, 
time suchi that he who was absent from either country 
had very little temptation to return ; and therefore Ros- 
common, when he left Caen, travelled into Italy, and 
unused himself with its antiquities, and particularly with 
medals, in which he acquired uncommon skill. 

At the Restoration, with the other friends of monar- 
chy, he came to England, was made captain of the band 
of pensioners, and learned so miich of the dissolutraiesa 
of the court, that he addicted himself immoderately to 
gaming-, by which he was engaged in frequent quarrels, 
and which undoubtedly brought upon him its usual con- 
comitants, extravagance and distress. 

After some time, a dispute about part of his estate 
fameA i)ita into Ireland, where he was nude b^ th« 
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Duke of Ormond captsin of tlie guardt, and met with 
an adveotiire thus related by Fenton : 

" He was at Dublin as much as ever disteiDpered witli 
" the aatof fatal affection far play, which engaged him 
V in one adventure that well deserves to be related. As 
"he returned to hia lodgings from a gaming-table, be 
' was attacked in the dark by three ruffians, who were 
emplojred to assassinate him. The Earl defended bim- 
seli with BO much resotution, that he dispatched one 
of the aggressors : whilst a gentleman, accidentally 
pacing that way, interposed, and disarmed another : 
" the third secured himself by flight. This generous 
"assistant, was a disbanded efiicer, of a good family and 
fair reputation j who, by what we caU thepar^ality 
of fortune, to avoid censuring the iniquities of tlic 
tJinMi, wanted even a plain suit of cloathes to make a 
" decent appearance at the Castle. But his Lordship, 
" on this occasion, presenting him to the Duke of Or- 
mond, with great importunity prevailed with his 
Grace, that he might resign bis post of captain of the 
guards to his friend; which for about three years the 
gentleman enjoyed, anil, upon his death, the Duke 
returned the commission to his ceoerous benefactor." 
When heiiad 6»iahed his business, he returned to 
London: was made Master of the Horse to the Du- 
chess of York ; and married the Lady Fiances, daugh- 
ter of the Earl of Burlington, and widow of Colonel 
Courteney. 

He now busied his mind with literary projects, and 
formed the plan of a society for refining our language 
and 6xing its standard; t'nimt/a/ton says Fenton t^ihote 
Uamed and polite societies milk niJtich he had been acquaint- 
ed abroad. In this design his friend Dryden is said to 
have assisted him. 

The same design, it is well known, was revived by 
Dr. Swifl in the ministry of Oxford ; but it has never 
since been publickly mentioned, though at that time 
great expectations were formed by some of its establish-. 
ment and its effects. Such a society, might, perhaps, 
without much difficulty, be collected ; but that it would 
produce what is expected from it may bn doubted. 
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Tbe Italian acadetny aeema to have obtained its end. 
The languBf^ was refined, and so fiied that it has flan- 
ged butlittle. The French Academy thought that they 
refined their language, and doubtless thought Hghtlj ; 
but the event hai not shown that the^ fixed it ; tor the 
French of the present iime is very different ftom tiut 
of the last century. 

In this country an academy could be expected to do 
but little. If an academician's place were profitable, it 
would be given by interest ; if attendance were gratai- 
tons, it would be rarely paid, and no man would en- 
dure the least di^ust. Unanimity is impossible, and 
debate would separate the sgsembly. 

But suppose the philological decree made and prov 
mulgated, what would be its authority? In absolute 
governments, there is sometimes a general reverence 
paid to all that has the sanction of power, and the coUn- 
tenance of greatness. How little this is the state of our 
country need not be told. We live in an age in which 
■ it is a kind of publick sport to refuse all respect that 
cannot be enforaed. The edicts of an English acade- 
my would probably be read by many, only that they 
might be siu« to disobey them. 

That our language is in perpetual danger of corrup- 
tion cannot be denied; but what prevention can bs 
fbund? The present manners of the nation would de- 
ride authority ; and therefore nothing is li^ but that 
eve^ writer should criticise ^himself. 

All hopes of new literary institutions were quickly 
suppressed by the contentious turbulence of King 
James's reign ; and Roscommon, foreseeing that some 
violent concussion of the state vtan .it hand, purposed to 
retire to Bome, alledginir, that it tpas best io sit near the 
ehimnei) when the chaviber smaaked ; a sentence, of which 
the application seems not very clear. 

His departure was delayed by the gout ; and he waa 
BO impatient Either of hinderance or of pain, that be 
submitted himself to a French empiritk, who is said to 
have repelled the disease into his bowels. 

At the moment in which he expired, he uttered, with 
an energy of voice that expressed the most fervent de- 
totion; twolinesof his own version of Dicf/ne: 
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He died in 1684 ; and 4ru buried with great pomp ' 
tn Westminster- AbbeJ^ 

His p«>etical character isrivett by ^f r. t^enton : 
" In his writing,'" aays I^ton, " we view the imsM 
"of « mind which Was naturally serious and solid; 
" ridily furnished and ailomed with all the ornaments 
«■ of learaingj unaffectedly disposed in the most regnUr 
" and elegant order. His imagination might have pro- 
" hably been more fruitful and n)righdy, if his judj;f> 
" ment had been less severe. But that severity (de- 
*' livered in a msEculine, clear, succinct stile) contri- 
*' buted to make him so eminent in Ihc (Gdactical man- 
" ner, that no roan, withguatice, can affinn he whs ever 
" equalled by any of our nation, without confessing at 
" the same tune that he is Inferior to none. In some 
" other Idnds of writing his genius seema to have 
" wanted fire to attain the point of perfection ; but who 
"can attain it?" 

From Ah account of die riches «f his mind, who 
would not ima^ne that they had been d^played in 
large volumes and numerous performances? Who 
-wouM not, attei the perusal of this character, be aur- 
nriBed to find that all the proofs of this genius, and 
knowledge, and judgment, are not sufficient to form a 
■ingle boo^ or to aji^ar otherwise than in conjunction 
wiUi the works of some other writer of the same petty 
nief* But thus it is that characters are written: we 
know MMoewhat, and we imagine the rest. The ob- 



* They w^Btc puUiehed; together with thiwe uf Duke, in an oc- 
■two volume, in 1717. Tlie editor, whoever he was, profcaaeB to 
We taken great care to procure and insert Bll of his I.ord8hip'» 
poetns that are tnilf gmulDc. He truth of this easertion in Aatly 
denied bj the author of an account of Mr. John Ponifret. prefixed 
to his Bemains ; who aaserts, that the Pnnpect nf DUatti was writ- 
ten by that person man; yetra after Lord Hoscommou's dvceoiie; 
Mi also, that the paraphnue of the Prayer of Jeremy was written 
by a gentleman of the name of Southcourt, living in the yeit 
ITSi. H. 
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serration, that Ma imsgiiistion vobM ptdbably have 
been mora fi^tfiil itnd sprigfatiy, if his judgment hftd 
been lew xYoe, maj be answered, i^ r retnaricer 
somewhat inclined to cavil. Ire a contrary auppositicin, 
that his ju^nient would probably have been less se- 
vere, if his imaginatioD had been' more fruitful. It is 
ridiculous to oppose judgment to imagination; tor it 
does not appear that men have necessarily kss of one 
■B they have more of the other. 

We must allow 4^ Roscommon, what Fentonhas not 
mentioned so distmctly at he ought, and what is yet 
very much to his honour, that he is perhaps the on^ 
.correct writer in verae before Addison; and that, if 
there are not so many or so great beauties in his com- 
positions as in those of some contemporaries, tbere are 
at least fewer &ults. Nor is this his highest praise ; 
for Mr. Pope has celebrated him as the only moral wri- 
ter of King Charles's reign : 



His mat work is his Essay on Translated Verse ; 
of which Dryden writes thus in the preftce to his Mia- 



" It was my Lord Roscommon's Essay on Translated 
" Verse," says Dryden, " which made me oneasy, tiU 
" I tried whether or no I was capable of following ht» 
" rules, and of reducing the speculation into practice. 
" For many a fair precept in poetry is like a seeming 
" demonstration in mathematicRs, veir specious in the 
"" diagram, but failing in the mechanick operation. I 
"think I have generally observed his instructions: I 
" am sure my reason is sufficiently convinced both <^ 
" their tmth and usefolness ; which, in other words, 
" is to confess do less a vanity than to pretend that I 
" have, at least in some places, made examples to his 
"rules." 

This dedaration of Dnrden will, I am afVaid, be found 
fittie more than one of those cursory civih'ties which 
one authw pays to another; for when the sum of Lord 
Roscommon's precepts is collected, it will not be easy 



ifis 

tn dnco>rw bow thoy an qulify tboir reader for a bet> 
ter peribmiDnce of tnnriatien than might have bear 
attained b; his mm tttitctiaat. 

He that can dwtrsct hi* mind frotn the riqance of 
die poetry, andconfine it to the' eense ot the precepti, 
wiH find no,(imer direodoD than tliat the author ihould 
be RBit^d4 to the tranaUtor'a veniua ; that he ihoutd 
be Rucb as may deaerve a traneUtion ; that he who in- 
tends to translate him ^ould endeavcmt to u ' ' 



him ; that Berapicnity abanld be atodied, and unnm^ 
and moDuta nmiea spannglv uuerted; and that the 
aCyle of the original noidd be copied in ita eleratiao 
and depmaion. Tbeae are the rules that are oriet»ated 
tm wa definite and unportatit ; sod for die ddivcry of 
iriiich to maidund 80 ntndi honour hai been paid. Hoa> 
camiB«i has indeed deaerred his inraiaea, had they been 
given with dkctrnxmnt, and bestowed not on tbiemlea 
themselves, but the art witfa iriiidi diey are intraduoed, 
and lite decorati^ with whi<^ they aie admned. 

Tbe Ewav, tbongb geaenBy excflUen^ is not widwat 
its faults. The stt^ of the Quack, borrowed ftom Boi> 
lean, wanotwMilttbenipartatien; hebateonfounded 
the Britisfa and Saasen myuiology ; 

I {rsnt that from some nKHsy idol oak, 

la double rhymea, our ITiOr Bod Weden Bpde, 

The oak, as I diink OOdon ha* obacrved, bHonged 
totbfl BrttMb Druids, and TAoraad IKorfn* wen Sazoa 
deities. Of ^e AuNe rkgmeM, wtridi .he so liberally 
supposes, he certainly had no knowledge. 

Hie interposition of a long paragraph of blank versei 
{suDWamoitaUyHeentiouB. Latin poets migjit as well 
have introduced a series of iambicKS among their he- 
roick*. 

Hi* next work is the translation of the Art of Poetry j 
whidfi has received, in my <nnnion, not leas praise dun 
it deserves. Blank verse, left merely to its numbers, 
has little operation either on the ear m mind; it can 
hardly support itself without bold ^ures and strikfov 
im^es. A poem frigidly didactick, witiiout riiyme, is 
so near to prose, that the reader tailj scorns it nir pre. 
tending to be verse. 

QS 
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Having diMntuigled himMlf from the dHScoldes of 
riiyme, be may juitly be expected to give the sense of 
Horace with great exactness, and to suppress no subtilty 
of sentitnent for the difficulty of expressiD^ it This 
demand, however, bis inmslation will not satisfy ; whmit 
he found obscure, Idonotknow thatbehaaeverclearecl, 

AmoDK his smaller works, the Eclogue of Virgil aikI 
the Di«s Ira are well translated ; thoufh the best line 
in the l)i^ Ine is borrowed from Dryden. In return, 
•ncceeding poets bate borrowed from Roecominon. 

In the verses on the Lap-dog, the pronouns thou and 
WW are offenBively contfbiinded ; and the turn at the end 
u from Waller. 
^ ' His versions of thetwoodeaof Horacearenudeiritb 
p-eat liberfy, which is not recompeiued by much ele- 
gance or vigour. 

His political verses, are sprightly, and wh«i they 
vere written must have been very po|>ular. 

Of the seene of Gutifva, and Uie prologue of Pomp^r 
ytcf. Philips, in her letters to Sm Chariea Cotterel, has 
^v^ the niatory. 

" Lwd BeaconmoD," says she, " is eertsinly o ' 



" the most promising young noblemen in Ireland. He 
" has paraphrased a Psalm admirably ; and a scene of 
" Potior Fido very finely, in some places mudi better 



" than Sir Eicbard Fanshaw. This was undertaken 
" merely in compliment to me, wfae happened to say 
" that it was the best scene in Italian, and the worst ilk 
" English. He vas only two hours about it. It be* 
" gins thus : 



From these lines, which are dnce somewhat mended^ 
it appears that he did not think a workof two hours fit 
to endure the eye of criticism without revisal. 

When Mrs. Philips was in Ireland, some ladies that 
had seen ber translation of Pompey, resotvedto bring 
it on the stage at Dublin ; and, to promote thor design, 
Loid RoBcommon gave them a prologue, and Sir Edw, 
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i; anepilogue; " whidi," Myiihe, "mdwhert 
omuuices (tf tboM kind* I iver mw." If tlii* ii 
not criticiHii, it ii at leut gntitode. Th« thooj^t of 
bringing Cmar and Pompey into Irdond, tlie onl^ 
cotBitiy over whicb Cesar never had any power, » 

Of RoKommon't works the judgment of the pablick 
■eenu to be ri^L He is d^ant, but not great; he 
never l^Murs aAer exquisite beaudes, and he aeldov 
fidls into gross faults. His voaification is smoath, but 
mdy vigorous ; and his rhypes are remariubly ouct. 
He unproved taste, if he did not enlarge knowledge 
and may be numbeicd atttrng tbe banefiMton to En^ub 
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Of Thomas Otway, on« of the first names m the Eng-- 
lidi drama, little i> known; nor is there any paft of 
that little vhid his biographer can take pleasure in 
relating. 

He was bom at Trottin in Sussex, March S, l65\, 
the son of Mr. Humphry Otway, rector of Woolbeditig. 
From Winchester- school, where lie wss educated, he 
was entered, in 1669, a commoner of Christ-church ; 
but left the university without a dt^ree, whether ftw 
want of money, or from impatience of academical re- 
Btrainst, or mere eagerness to mingle with the world, 
« not known. 

It seems likely that he was in hope of being busy and 
conspicuous; for he went to London, and commencet) 
player; but found himself unable to gain any reputa- 
tion on the stage.' 

This kind of inability he shared with Shakespeare 
and Jonson, as he shared likewise some of their ex- 
cellencies. It seems reasonable to expect that a great 
dramatick poet should without difficulty become a great 
actor; that he who can feel, could express ; that he who 
can excite passion, should exhibit with great readiness 
its 'external modes: but since experience has fully 
proved, that of those powers, whatever be their affinity, 
one may be possessed in a great degree by him who has 
very little of the other ; it must be allowed thkt they 
depend upon different faculties, or on different use of 
the same faculty : that the actor must have a pliancy of 
mien, allexibility of countenance, and a variety of tones, 
which the poet may be easily supposed to want ; at that 
the attention of the poet and the player have been dif- 
ferently employed ; the one has been considering 



" In RoKini Anglitaam, by Dowites the prompl£r, p. 34^ we 
l«ani, (hat it was the character of the King in Mra, Behn's Foreai. 
Marriage, or Ihe Jealoai Bridegi'mrm, which Mr. Otwaj attempted 
to perfurm, and foiled in. 
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tlKuj>ht, and' tli« other action ; on* bai watched the 
beirt, and the other contemplated the face. 

Thongh he could not gain niuch notice a» a player, 
he felt in himself iuch powers as might qualify for a 
dramatick anthor; anil, in l675, hi* twenty<fiftb year, 
produced AlcHaades, a tragedy ; whether from the M' 
cMade of Palaprai, I hare not means to inquire. 
Lai^baine, the great detector of plamarisro, is silent. 

In ] 677 he published Tilut and Bereiuce, translated 
fhim Rapin, with the Cheatt of Scapin, &om Moliere ; 
and in l67S Friendgkip in Faahion, a comedy, which, 
whatever might be its nrst reception, was, upon its re- 
vival at Drury-Lane in XTtQ, biased off the stage for 
immorality and obscenity. 

Want of morals, or of decency, did not in those days 
exclude any man from the company of the wealthy and 
. the gay, if he brought with him any powers of enter- 
laiDiiient ; and Otway is said to have been at this time 
a favourite companion of the dissolute wits. But as be 
who desire* no virtue in his companion has no virtue 
in himself, those whom Otway frequented had no pur- 
pose of doing more for him than to pay his reckonmg. 
They desired ooly to drink and laugh : their fondneM 
was without benevolence, and their ^miliarity without 
friendship. Men of wit, says oneofOtwav'shiograph- 
fxt, received at that time no favour from the Great, but 
to share their riots ; fiom mkick they mere dumuted oj^ain 
to their oivn narrote circunutaHces. Thut they laagaithed 
in ameriy, milhovt t/ie support of eminence. 

Some exception, however, must be made. The Earl 
of Plymouth, one of king Charles's natural sons, pro- 
cured for him a comet's commission in some troops 
then sent into Flanders. But Otway did not [nrosper 
in bis military character : for lie soon left his commis- 
sion behind him, whatever was the reason, and came 
tmck to London in extreme indigence ; which Roches- 
ter mention* with mercilesa insolence^ in the Senum of 
tbePoeU:^ 

Tom Otway camt nezt, Tom Sliulndl's dear zany. 

And iwesTm foF hcroicks he wrilen beet of any ; 

Don Caiki* hia pockets w> amply had Sli'd, 

That hia mange waa quite cur^d, and his lice wot all kill'd. 
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But Apollo hod «ecn hia fact on the aUge. \ 

And prudently did not Chink Gt ta engage > 

The scum of B piaj-houBc, fuc the prop of an ag£. ) 

Don Cttrht, fVoni which be is reprewnted as haviti|f 
received so much benefit, was pUyed in 1675. It ap- 
pear*, by the Umpaon, to hare had great aucceaa, and 
i« Mid to have been played thirty ni^ts together. 
This however it is reasonable to doubt, as lo Ions a 
continuance of one play upon the stage is a very wide 
deviation from the practice ot'that time; when ^e aiv 
dour for theatrical entertsinmeoU was not yel^-difiused 
through the whole people, and the audience, consisting 
of nearly the same persona, could be drawn together 
only by variety. 

The Orphan was exhibited in l^Sa This ta one of 
the few plays that keep possession of the stage, and has 
pleased for almost a century, through all the vicisR- 
tudes of dramatick fashion. Of this play nothing new 
can easily be said. It ia a domestick tragedy drawn 
from middle life. Its whole power is upon the aflfeo- 
tiona; for it is not written with much comprriiension 
of thoug'ht, or elegance of eiqu'ession. But if the heart 
is interested, many other beauties may be wanting, yet 
not be missed. 

The same year produced " The History and Fall of 
CaiuB Mariua ;" much of which is borrowed fram the 
■' Romeo and Juliet" of Shakespeare. 

In l683* was published the first, and next yetrt 
the second, parts of " The Soldier's Fortune," two co- 
medies now forgotten ; and in l6SA^ his last and great- 
est dramatick work, " Venice preserved," a tr^^e^, 
which still continues to be one of the &vourites m tna 
publick, notwithstanding the want of moralihr in lb* 
original design, and the de^icaUe scenes of vile oonw* 
dy with which he has diversified his tragidc actii^ 
By comparing this with his Orphatt, it will appear Aat 
his images were by time become strcmger, and hJs Im- 
guage more energetick. The striking pass^ea are in 
every mouth ; and the publick seems to judge rwbtfy 
of the faults and excellencies of this play, that it is thie 

tl«84. tl68«. 
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vorkof a man not Rttentive to decency, nor bmIooi fbr 
▼iittw ; but of one who conceived miably, and draw 
onnnally, by coniulting Nature in his own breart. 

Togeuier with those plays be wrota the poems which 
are in the present collection, and translated frcxn the 
French the Hilary of the Tnwmiirate. 

All this was performed before he was thirty-foor 
years old; ibr he died April 14>, 1665, in a maimer 
which i ao) onwiUing to mention. Having been com- 
pelled by his necessities to aontract debts, and hunted, 
as is auppoaed, l^ the terriers of tbe law, be retired to 
a jniblick famue on Tower-hiU, where he ia said to have 
died of want; or, as it is related by one of his biogra- 
phers, by swijlowing, after a long &st, a piece of bread 
which charity bad supplied. He went out, as it report- 
ed, almost naked, in the rage of huDEer, uid, findmg a 
gentleman in a neighbouring coffee-house, asked him 
Mr a shilling. The gentleman gave bim a guinea ; and 
Otway going away, bon^t a roll, and was choked 
wiA the first monthfuL All this, I hope, is not mie ; 
and tfane is this ground of better hope, that Pope, who 
UveA- near enough tp be well intonned, relates, in 
^oeoce's Memtsiala, that he died of a fever caught 1^ 
violent pursuit of a thief that had robbed one of his 
friends. But that indigence, and its concomitauta, soi^. 
row and despondency, pressed hard upon him, has never 
been denied, whatever immediate cause might bring 
him to the grave. 

. Oftfaepoemswhichthepresentcollecti(madmits,the 
loagest is the Poeft ctympiatnt of kia Mute, part of which 
I do~Dot. understand; and in that which is less obscure 
I find little to commend. The language is often gross, 
and (he numbers are harsh. Otway had not much cul- 
tivated versification, nor much replenished his mind 
with general knowledge. His princutal power was in 
movmg the passions, to which Dryuen* in his latter 
years left an illastrions testimony. H? appears by 
some <^ his verses to have been a cealons royalist, and 
bad what was in those times the oonunon reward of 
l^alty~he lived uid died neglected. 

* io hi* t>Kfac« to Frwno^'s At\ tfP^lit^f^ 
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Edmund Walx-kb irasbom on tbetliinlrfM»pch, 1603, 
at Calriiill in Hertfordshire. Hia feth^ vu HcAtrt 
Waller, Esquire, of A^ondesfaam in Buckin^amsfait*, 
whose fiiniilj' Wai onginalljr a branch of t& EetMiA 
Wallers ; and his mother was the daughter of John 
Hampden, of Hampden in the satoti county, and deter 
to Hampden, the zealot of rebdlion. 

His jather died while he was yet an infant, but Mt 
him a yearly income of three tfaeunnd five handi«d 
ponnda; which, rating together the valae of money snd 
tbe eustoms of life, we may reckon more tiMaoqurreleM 
to ten thousand at the present time. 

He wae educated, by the care of his mother, ac Eatoa ; 
and removed afterwards tn Kis^s Coll<^ in CtaabriAgb. 
He was sent to parliament in nis eighUenth, if not bt 
his rixteenth year, and ftwquented the court of JsoDflK 
the Firs^ where he heard a van remarkable conVAM- 
tioD, whichtbe writerofthe Lite pretfxedtA bis Work*, 
who seems to have been welt inforawd of faCH, though 
he may sometimes err in fitrtmaiogy, has delivered M 
indubitably certain : 

" He found Dr. Andrews^ Bishop of WinidieMer, and 
" Pr. Neale, Bishop of Durham, staniSng bc&fnd hi* 
" M^estj's chair; and there happened semothlng ez- 
" traordinary," continnes this wnter, '< m the aftlTersa- 
" tion those prelates had with the Kmg, on wbMl Mr. 
" Waller did often reflect. His Majesty ashed the bi* 
" sbops,^' My Lords, Cannot I take my subject*' mtm&f 
" when I want it, without all this formdity of Fttiilk 
" mem?' The Bidiop of Duiitun nadily answered, 
" God forbid. Sir, bnt yOa ^oald ; you are the hreMll 
" of our nostrils.' Whereupon the King turned, oA 
" said to the BiriMp of Windiester, 'Well my htad, 
*• what say you f ' Sir/ replied the bishop, • I have nO 
" skill to judffeof pwIianMntaryCfloes.' 'The King tfi* 
" swaredf ' No put-<^s, my Lord ; anowar m% presenU 
<' ly.' < Then, Sir,' said be, < I tUnk it ii law&I for 
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^ m to take my bratlMr Nnte'i money ) Sat be oAn 
" It* Mr. Waller said, the company waa picaaed with 
" Uiis anawer, anil the irit of it aeemed to aAct the 
" ^iag; for, « certain lord coning in aoon after, Ua 
" Muea^ cried oat, ' Oh my Lotd, they aay you lig 
* witti my lady/ ' No, Sir,' aaya hia Lonlahip in oon< 
'■faaion; 'but I like her conpany, bocanae the bai ao 
" mueh irit' ' Why then,' nft the King, ' do y«a 
" not Ug wiA my Lord of Winobcster then V 

Waller's pidkleal and poetical liA began nearly taae> 
Iber. In hia ngfatMatth year be wrote the poem that 
appeare firat in hia Wsrfca, en the Priiwe'* Eac^ie " at 
"St. Andcro:" a j»ece which jnatiflea the obacrvation 
ttade by one of hu editors, that he attained, by a fcJi- 
dty like inalanct, a style which perhaps will never be 
obsolete ; and that, " were we to judge " only by the 
" wordit^, we could not know what was wrote at twen- 
" tj, BHd what at finitscore." His veraification nas, ia 
his first eesay, such as it appear* in hia last performanca. 
By the perusal (^Fairfax's translation of Tasso,to which, 
as Dryden relates,* he confessed himself indebted for 
die smoothness of his numbers, and by his own aicetf 
of obaervation, be had already formed sudh b aystem a( 
metrical faannony as be never afterwards much need- 
ed, or much endeavoured to improve. Denham omv 
reeled his numbers by experience, and guned gro«iid 
^«dual)y upon the raggkdnaas oS bis we ; but what 
was acquired by Denham was inherited by Walter. 

The next poem, of which the si^ject seems to fix the 
time, is supposed by Mr. Fenton to be the Address -to 
the Queen, which be considers as congratulating-her ar> 
rival, in Waller's twentieth year. He i« apparently 
miataken ; for the mention of the nation's obngotions 
to ber treqnent pregnancy, proves that it was written 
when she had brought many children. We have there- 
fiire DO date of any othn poetical production be&re 
tbat which the murder of the Duke of Buckin^am oc- 
ca«i«ted ; the stead ineas with wbieb the King received 
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tlw iw*a in die dispel deMtrad indeed to' be teaeaed 

fromoUinoD. 

Neithn of theae piece* that seem to carry their own 
date* amid have been the Bndden effumon m fancy. In 
the venea on the Prince'* escape, the ]A«dictaon of faia 
marriage with the Princes* of France mnat have been 
written after the event ; in the otb«, the pramioea of 
the King's kindneaa to the descendant* of Bdckii^iain) 
which conld not be properly praised till it hod iqipeared 
by its effects, show uat time was taken (at reriaion and 
improrement. It is not known that they were publish- 
ed till they appeared long afterwards with other poem& 
Waller was not one of those idolaters of praise who 
cultivate their mind* at the expenae of their fortunea. 
Rich as he was by inheritance, he took care earl* to 
crow ridier, by marrying Mrs. Banks, a great heueaa 
in the city, whtMn the interest of the Court was eni]ploy- 
ed to obtain for Mr. Croft*. Having brought him « 
■on, who died young, and a daughter, who was after* 
wards married to Mr. Dormer of Uzfordshire, she died 
in childbed, and left hun a widower of about five-and 
twenty, gay and wealthy, to please himself with ano- 
ther nutiriage. 

Being too young to resist beauty, and probably too 
vain to think himself resistible, he fixed his heart, per- 
haps half fondly and half ambitiously, upcm the I^dy 
Dorotliea 8idncy, eldest daughter of the Larl of Leices- 
ter, whom he courted by all the poetry in which Sacha- 
rissa is celebrated ; the name is derived from the Latin 
appellation ofmgar, and implies, if it mean* any tiling 
a spiritless mildness, and dull good-nature, sudi as ex- 
dtes rather teiideruess than esteem, and such as, though 
always treated with kindness, i* never honoured or ad- 
Yet he describes Sacharissa as a sublime predomina^ 
ting beauty, of lofty charms, and imperioos influence, 
on whom he looks with amazement rather than fond- 
ness, whose chains he wishes, though in vain; to break, 
and whose presence is mine that mjftames to madneti. 

His acquaintance witli this high-bom doine gave Wit 
no opportunity of boasting its influence; she was not 
te be subdued by the power* of verae, but rejected bis 
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w UraMM ,itM«ud, with diidwi, and Aorofcttwriy 
to loiace hi» dituipointnHiit wkfa Ainorat or PhiDi«b 
She nwrried id 1m9 the ear) of SundnlaDd, wba died 
at Newberry in the KinB'acanM; and, in her dd ags, 



mectJBg somewhere with WaUer, aaked kiw wheti h« 
w«i^ again writ* such veraea opott her; " When jmt 
HadaiD," taid he, " «id as ha ad aine aa 

SB," 

1 of faia life It waa that he waa luMwn t» 
tang the real <rf' the men who were «aaj- 
ge fix genina aod UterBture ; hot hnawn 
idTVitaoe, thet thejr wbs lead hta chorae- 
nch condemn S a d w i w a, that th* did >ot 



« young, HadaiD," taid he, " «id as ha ad aine aa 
■' yon wera then." 

In this part of fata life it waa that he waa luMwn t» 
Uarendon, among the real <rf' the men who were «aaj- 
ncBt in that ^e R 
io little to hia wlTa 
ter will n«t mnch o 

descend from her rank to bis einbraoes, nbr think vm- 
ry excdlence com^sed in wit. 

The lady waa, mdeed, inexontUe; b«t hia nBcm»< 
tntm i]Balificationet thougli they had no power vpon her, 
Tecommended hitn to tl^ adwlars and statmnien ; and 
undonbtedly many beauties of that time, however tbvy 
might receive his love, were proud of his praisea. Whw 
they were whom he dignifies with poeiioal ntones,* cannot 
DOW be known. Amorct, according to Mr. Featon, waa 
the Lady Sophia Murray. Perhnia by traditiana pre- 
served in faniilies more may be ditcovared. 

From the veraes written at Penshurst, it baa been col- 
lected that he diverted hia dianjpointment bv a voyage ; 
and bis biographers, from his poem on the V^Oiales, 
think it not tmpoaaible that he visited the Bermudas; - 
bat it seems much more likdy that be should amuse 
lumself with forming an imaginary scene, than that lo 
important an incident, aa a visit to America, should 
have been left floating in conjectural probability. 

From his twenty-eighth to bia thnty-fifth year, he 
wrote hia pieces on the reduction of Sallee ; on the Re- 
paration of St. Paul's ; lo the Kiirg on hia' Navy ; the 
pamsyrtck on the Queen Mother.; the two poema to 
the Earl of Northumberland ; and perhaps others, of 
which the time cannot be diacoveretL 

When he had lost all hopea of Sacharissa, he looked 
round him for an easier conquest, and gained a lady of 
the fiunily o£ Brease, or Breaux. The time of Ilia mar- 
riage ia not exactly known. It has not been discovered 
Vol. VI. R 
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tbat thii wiA wu-w on by hia poetry ; nor la my Mifg 
told of h«r, but that she brought bim many children. 
He deubtlen prused soine -wfaran he would bare been 
afraid to marry, and perhaps married one whcmt he 
iroutd hav« b«en aahamed to praiae. Many qnalities 
oontribnte to domeatick happineM, upon wluch poetry- 
baa no colours to beatow; and many airs and sallies 
may delight imagination, vhich he who flatters them 
never can approve. There are charms made only for 
distant admiration. No spectacle is nobler than a bla^e^ 

Of this wife, his biographers have recorded that Av 
gave him five sons and eight daughters. 

During the long interval of parbunent, he is reprC' 
seated as living among those with whom it was most 
honourable to converse, and enjoying an exuberant for^ 
tune with that independence imd li^rty of speech and 
conduct which wealth ought always to produce. He* 
was however considered as the kinsman of Hampden, 
and was therefore supposed by the courtiers not to fa- 

Whet) Uie parliament was called in 1640, it appeared 
that Waller's political character had not been mistaken. 
The King's demand of a supply produced one of those 
noisy speeches which disaffection and discontent regu- 
larly dictate ; a speech filled with hyperbolical com- 
plaints of imaginary grievances: " They," says he, 
" who think themselves already undone, can never ap- 
' " prebend themselves in danger; and they wito have 
" nothing left can never give freely," Political tmth 
is equally !n dang^' from the praises of courtiers, and 
the eicclamations of patriots. 

He then proceeds to rail at the clergy, being sure at 
tbat time of a favourable audience. His topick is such 
as will alfrays serve its purpose; an accusation of act- 
ing and preaching only for preferment : and he exhorts 
the Commons carefii^ to provide for their proleefion 
agatml Pulpit Lam. 

It always gratifies curiosity to trace a sentiment 
Waller has in his speech quoted Hooker in one passage; 
and in another has copied him without quoting. " Re^ 
ligion," says Waller, " ought to be the first thing in 
" our purpoee ahd desires; but that which is first in 
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■" dign^ is not Blwafs to M«oede in order ef time; 
" for wdl-beioff supposes ft omag ; and the first inqpe- 
" dlmeot whu£ men lutiirslly endeavoiir to renorc^ 
" is the want of those things irithout which tfae^ can- 
" not subsist. God first assigned unto Adam nuinte< 
" nance of life, and gave him a title to the rest of the 
" creatures before he appointed a law to observe." 

" God tint assigiwd Adam," says Hooker, " main- 
" tenance of life, and then appointed him a law to ob< 
'■ serve. — True it is that the Kingdom of God must be 
" the first thing in our purpose and desires; but inas- 
" much as a righteous life presupposeth life, inasmuch 
"as to live virtuously, it is impossible, exeept we live; 
" therefore the iirst impediment whieh naturaUv we 
" endeavour to remove is penury, and want of things 
" without which we cannot live." Book I. Sect. 9. 

The speech is vehement ; but the great pontion, that 
grievances ought to be redressed before supplies are 
granted, is agreeable enough to law and reason: not 
was Waller, if bis biographer may be credited, such an 
enemy to the King, as not to wish his distresses light- 
ened ; for he relates, " that the King sent particularly 
" to Waller, to second his demand of some subsidies to 
" pay off the simy ; and Sir Henry Vane Directing 
" agunst first vodng a supply, because the King would 
" not accept unless it came up to his proportion, Mr. 
" Waller spoke earnestly to Sir Thomas Jermyn, comt>- 
" boiler of the household, to save his master from the 
" effects of so bold a falsity : ' for,' he said, ' I am but 
" a country gentleman, and cannot pretend to know 
" the King's mind:' but Sir Thomas durst not contra- 
" diet the secretary; and his acm, the Earl of St Albans, 
" afterwards told Mr. Waller, that his father's cowar- 
" dice ruined the King." 

In the Long Parliament, which, unhappily for the 
nation, met Nov. 3, 1 640, Waller represented Agmon- 
desham the third time; and was considered by the dis- 
W^tented party as a man sufficiently trusty and acri- 
monious to be employed in managing the prosecution 
of Judge Crawley, for his opinion in favour of ship- 
piDney : and bb speech shows that he did not dis^- 
pojnt their expectations. He waf probably the more 
K g 
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Mdmt, as his nude Hampden had been patticokrij en- 
gaged in the diipute, and, by a sentence which seems 
generally to be thought aneMMtitutiona], paiticiilarif 
inJDKd, 

He waa not howerer a bifPM to his party, nor adapted 
■D dteir opiniona. When the great question, whether 
Epiacapa^ ought to be abolithed, was debated, he apoke 
' agaiiMt the innovation m coolly, so reaaonably, and ao 
tuuiir, that it is not withont great injury to his name 
that nil apeecb, which was aa follows, ha* been hither- 
to omitted in his works : 

* " There ia no doubt bat the aense of what tfaia 
" natien had suffered from the prea^t Biahops hath 
"produced these complaints; and the ^prehensions 
" men have of anflfering the lUce in time to come, make 
'■ so tnati^ desire the taking away of Episcopacy : but 
" I concmve it ia posaible that we may not now take a 
" tight measure en the minds of the pei^le by their 
" petitions ; for, when they subscribed them, the 
" Biabopa were armed wiA a dangerous commission of 
"making new canona, imposing new oaths, and the 
■' like ; but now we have disarmed them of that power. 
" lliese petitioners lately did look upon Episcopacy aa 
"a beast armed with horns and daws; bat now that 
" we hare cat and pared them (and may, if we see 
" cause, yet reduce it into narrower boands^, it may, 
" perhaps, foe more agreeable. Howsoever, if they be 
" still in passion, it becomes us soberly to consider the 
" right nse and antiquity thereof; and not to comply 
" further widi a general desire, than may stand with m 
" general good. 

" We have already shewed, that Episcopacy and die 
" evils thereof are mingled like water and oil ; we have 
"also, in part, sever^ them; but I believe you will 
<* find, that our lawe and the present government t^the 
" Church are mingled like wine and water; so inse- 
" parole, that the abr<^tlon of, at least, a hundred of 
** oar kwa is desired In these petitions. I have often 
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" becrd a noble annrer of the Lords commended in thii 
" Honw, to a propotition of tike nature, but of teas god- 
" eeqtieiice; taey gave no other reason of their refueal 
" but this, Nolumui matare I-eget Anglur : it was the 
" Biefoopa who so answered them ; and it would become 
" tho dignity end wisdom of this House to answer the 
" peojde now, with a Nohtntux mutare. 

" I see totne are moved with a number of hands 
" against the Bishops ; which, I confess, rather inclines 
" toe to tfaeir defence; for I look upon Episcopacy as 
" a counterscarp, or out-woric ; whicn, if it be tsKen by 
" this assault of the people, and witbal this mystery 
" once revealed. Thai we must deng them nothing mhen 
" they atk it Ihut in troops, we may, in the next place, 
!' have as hard a tAsk to defend our property, as we 
" have lately had to recover it from the Prerogative. 
" If, by multiplying bands and petitions, they prevail 
" for an equality in tbiaga ecclesiastical, the ncKt de- 
" mand perhaps may be Lex Agraria, the like equality 
" in things temporal. 

" The Roman story tells us, ' That when the people 
" b^an to flock about the senate, and were more curi' 
" one to direct and know what was done, than to obey, 
" that Commonwealth soon came to ruin: their Legem 
" rogare grew quickly to be a I^geiiijerre : and ^Ser, 
" when their legions had found that they could make 
" a Dictator, they never suffered the senate to have a 
" voice any more in such election.' 

" If these great innovations proceed, I shall expect 
" a fiat and level in learning too, as well iis in church . 
" preferments : Honos alii Arlet. And though it be 
" true that grave and pious men do study for learning- 
" sake, and embrace virtue for itself; yet it is true that 
" youth, which is the season when learning is gotten, 
" is not without ambition; nor will ever tdte pains to 
" excel in any thing, when there is not some hope of 
" excelling others in reward and dignity. 

" Tltere are two reasons chiefly alleged against our 
" church-government. 

" First, Scripture, which, as some men think, points 
" out another form. 

•' .Seccmd, The abuses of the present superiors. 
R3 
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" For Seriptare, I will not dilute it in -tltia {dace ; 
" but I am confidmt that, whenever ui equal division 
" of landa and node shall be detired, there will be as 
" maii^ placet in Scripture found out, which leem to 
" fkvoar that, as there are now alleged againtt the pre- 
" lacy or pre^rroent of the Chnrch. And ai for abuses, 
" where you are no'w in the Remonstvanca told what 
" tbii and that po<w man hath suffered b; the Bishops, 
" you may be presented with a thousand insttmcea of 
" poor men that have received hard measure irom their 
" landlords; andaf worldly goods abused, to the injury 
" of others, and disadvantage of theownera. 

" And -therefore, Mr. Speaker, my humble motion is, 
" That we may settle men's minds herein; and, by a 
" queBtion, dedare our resolution, lo reform, that is, Mtt 
" to abolith, Epucopacy." 

It cannot but be wished that he, who conld »ptiak in 
this manner, had been able to act with spirit and uni- 
formity. 

When the Commons began to set the rOTal authcnity 
at open defiance, Waller is said to have withdrawn irom 
the House, and to have returned with the King's per- 
mission ; and, when the King set up his standard, he 
sent him a thousand broad pieces. He continued how- 
ever to sit in the rebellious conventicle ; but " spoke," 
says Clarendon, " with great sharpness and fr^oin, 
" which, now there was no danger of being outvoted, 
" was Mot restrained ; and therefore used as an argu- 
" ment against those who were gone uptm pretence tnat 
" they were not suffered to deliver their opinion freely 
" in the House, which could not be believed, when aU 
" men knew what liberty Mr. Waller took, and spoke 
" ever^ day with impunity against the sense and pro- 
" ceedings of the House." 

Waller, as he continued to sit, was one of the com- 
missioners nominated by the Parliament to treat with 
the King at Oxford ; and when thi^ were presented, 
the King said to him, " Though you are the last, you 
" are not the lowest nor the least in my fnvour." 
Whitlcck, who, being another of the eommissionere, was 
witness of this kindness, imputes it to the King's know, 
ledge of the plot, in wliicti Waller appeared afterwards 
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to hsrc been eogand ft^tnat tlie Parlfament. Feitton, 
TV itb equal prob^ilit;, believes that thu attempt to pro- 
tnote the royal cause arose trom hit wnsibility of the 
King's tenderneBS. Whitlock aayi nothing of his be- 
haviour at Oxford : he was sent with several others to 
add pomp to the commis«ian, but was not one of those 
to whom the trust of treating was imparted. 

The eogagement, known by the name of Wallet's 
plot, was soon atterMrards discovered. Waller had a 
Inother-in-law, Tomkyns, who was clerk of the Queen's 
council, and at the same time had a very numerous ac- 
quaintance, and great influence, in the city. Waller and 
he, conversing with great confidence, told botli tbeir 
own secrets and thosv of their friends ; and, surveying 
the wide extent of their conversation, imagined that they 
found in the majority of all ranks great disapprobation 
of the violence of the Commons, and unwillingness to 
GontiDue the war. They knew diat many favoured the 
King, whose fear concealed theii loyalty; and many 
de^red peace, though they durst not opposetbe clamour 
for war ; and they imagined that, if those who had 
these good intentions could be informed of their oWn 
etrengtb, and enabled by intelligence to act together, 
they miffht overpower the fury of sedition, by refusing 
to oma^y with the ordinance for the twentieth part, 
and tlie other tases levied for the support of the rebel 
anqy, and by uniting great numbers in a petition for 
peace. They proceeded with great caution. Three 
oAly met in one place, and no man was allowed to im- 
part the plot to more than two others; so that, if any 
should be suspected or seized, more than three could not 
be endang^mL 

Lord Conway joined in the design, and, Clarendon 
imagines, incidentally mingled, as he was a soldiery 
some nuutial hopes or projects, which however were 
only mentioned, the niai|] design being to bring the 
loyal inhabitants to the knowledge of each other; for 
which purpose there was to be appointed one in even 
district, to distinguish the friends of the King, the ad- 
herents to the Parliament, and the neutrals. How &r 
they proceeded does not appear ; the resultof their en- 
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quiry, m Pym declared*, was, that within the walla, 
for one that was for the Royalist*, there were three 
ngoinst them ; but that without the walls, for one tJrat 
was against them, there were five for diem. Whether 
this was said from knowledge or guess, was perhaps 

It is the opinion of Clsrenilon, that in Waller's plan 
no violence or sanguinary resistance was compriaed ; 
that be intended only to abate the confidence of the 
rebels by publick declarations, and to weaken their 
power by an opposition to new supplies. This, in 
calmer times, anil more than this, ie done without fear ; 
but such was the acrimony of the Commona, that no 
method of obstructing them was Safe. 

About this time ano^er design was formed by Sir 
Nicholas Crispe, a man of loyalty that deserves perpe- 
tual remembrance: when he was a merchant in the 
city, he gave and procured the King, in his exigen<»es, 
an hundred thousand pounds; and, when he was dri- 
ven from the Exchange, raised a regiment, and com- 
roanded it. 

Sir Nicholas flattered himself with an opinion, that 
«ome provocation would so much esasperate, or some 
opportunity so much encouraj^e, the King's friends in 
the city, that they would break out in open resistance, 
and would then want only a lawful standard, and an 
authorised commander; and extorted from tlie King, 
whose judgment loo frequently yielded to importunity, 
a commission of array, directed to sucli as he thought 
proper to nominate, which was sent to London by the 
Lady Aobigney. She knew not what she carried, but 
was to deliver it on the communication of a certain token 
which Sir Nicholas imparted. 

This commission could be only intended to lie ready 
tilt the time sheuld require it To Lave attempted to 
raise any forces, would have been certain destruction ; 
it could be of use only when the forces should appear. 
This was, however, an act preparatory to martial hos- 
tility. Crispe would undoubtedly have put an end to 
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tlie Mtuon of Pariiament, bad Ma atraifpth baoi equal 
to bia leal ; and out of the desigD of Crwpe, which ii^ 
vdved very little duiger, and that of Waller, whidi 
■WIS an act purely civil, they compounded a horrid and 
dreadful plot. 

The discovery of Waller'a design is varioualy related. 
In " Clarendon's Hitiory" it ia bdd, that a senunt of 
Tmnkyns, lurking behind the hangiosa when hia Ma^ 
tier was in conference with Waller, oeard enoiigh to 
qaaliJ^ him for an informer, and carried hia intuit- 
i;race to Pym. A manuscript, quoted in the " Life of 
Waller," reWea, that " he was betrayed by bia tiatar 
" Price, and ber Preibyteriau chaplain Mr. Goode, 
" who stole MHne of his paper* ; and, if he bad not 
" •traiigidy dreamed the night before tbat bis sister bad 
" beirayed him, and thereupon burnt the rest of bia 
" papen by the fire that was in the chimney, be had 
" certainly lost bia bfe by it." The question cannot be 
decided. It is not unreascmable to beheve tbat the 
men ia power, reoeiving intelligence from bis sistn, 
would employ the servant of Tomkyns to listen at the 
conference, tiiat they might avoid an act ao offensive 
» tbat of destroying the brother by the sister's testt- 

plot was published in tbe most terrifick man- 

On tbe Slst. of May (1613), at a solemn fast, when 
tbey were listening to tbe sermon, a meaaenger entered 
die diurcb. and comntuiicated bis errand to Pym, who 
whispered it to others tbat were placed near him, and 
dten went with them out of the church, leaving the 
reet in acdidtiide and amazement. They immediately 
aent gnarda to proper places, and that night appre- 
bended Tomkyns and Waller ; having yet traced oo- 
tbing but tbat letters bad been intercepted, from which 
it appears tbat the parliament and the cit^ were soon 
to be delivered into the bands of the cavabers. 

They petliaps yet knew little themselves, beyond 
s(Hne genevaland indistinct notices. " But Waller," says 
Claveodon, " was so confounded with fear, that be con- 
" feased whatever he had heard, said, thought, or seen j 
" all tbat be knew of himself, and all that he siupected 
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" of others, without concealing any penoti of what d«- 
" gree or quality soever, or any diioourse which he had 
" ever upon any occasion entertained with them ; what 
" such and Buch ladies of great honour, to whom, upon 
" the credit of his wit and great reputation, he had 
" been admitted, had spoke to him in their chambers 
" upon the proceedings in the Houses, and how they 
" had encouraged him to oppose them ; what corre»- 
" pondence and intercourse they had with some Minis- 
" ters of State at Oxford, and how they had eonvned 
" all intelligence thither." He accused the Earl of 
Portland and Lord Conway as co-operating in the tran- 
saction ; and testified that the Earl of Noriuiunib«-Iand 
had declared himself disposed in favour of any attempt 
that might check the violence of the Parliament, and 
teconcile tliem to the King. 

He undoubtedly confessed much which they conid 
never have discovered, and perhaps somewhat whidi 
they would wish to have been suppressed; for it is 
inconvenient, in the conflict of factions, to have that 
disaffection known which cannot safely be punished. 

Tomkyns was seized on the same night with Waller, 
and appears likewise to have partaken of his cowardice ; 
for he gave notice of Crispe's commission of array, of 
which Clarendon never knew how it was discovered. 
Tomkyns had been sent with the token appointed, to 
demand it from Lady Aubigney, and liad buried it in 
his garden, where, by his direction, it was dug up; 
and thus the rebels obtained, what Clarendon ctrnfesees 
them tb have htid, the original copy. 

It can raise no wonder that they formed one plot out 
. of these two designs, however remote fWim each other, 
when they saw the Sams agent employed in both, and 
found the commission of array in the huids of him who 
was employed In collecting the opinions and affection* 
of the people. 

Of the plot, thus combined, they took care to make 
the most. They sent Pyra among the citizens, to tell 
them of their imminent danger, and happy escape: 
and inform them, that the design was, " to seize the 
. *' Lord Mayor and all the Committee of Militia, and 
" would not spare one of th«n,'' They drew up a vow 
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and eovenuit, to be Uken by every member of either 
Hoiue, by which he dedered his <let«BUtion of >ll con' 
Miifaciea against the Fnliameirt, and his retolution ta 
detect and Ojppoie them. They then appainted a day 
ttfthankigiTing for this nonderful delivery ; which shut' 
out, says Clarendon, all donhte whether there had been 
nich a deliverance, and whether the plot waa real or 
fictitious. 

On June 11, the Earl of Portland and Lwd Conway 
were committed, one to the custody of the mayor, and 
the other of the sheriff: but their lands and goods were 
DM seised. 

Waller was still to immerse Himself deeper in igno- 
miny. The Earl of Portland and Lord Conway denied 
the charge ; and there was no evidence against dieat' 
but the confession of Waller, of which undoubtedly mS" 
ny woold be indined to question the veracity. With 
these doubts be was so much terrified, that he endea- 
voured to persuade Portland to a declaration like his 
own, by a letter extant in Fenton's edition. " But for 
" me," says he, " you had never known any thing of 
" this buainess, which was prepared for another; and 
" therefore 1 cannot imagine why you should hide it so 
" far as to contract your own ruin by concealing it, and 
"persisting unreasonably to hide that truth, which with- 
" out you already is, and will every day be more mani- 
" fest. Can you imagine yourself bound in honour to 
" keep that secret, which is already revealed bv ano- 
" tfaer f or possible it shouId^stiU be a secret, which is 
" known to one of the other sex ? — If you persist to be 
" cmel to yourself for their sokes who deserve'it not, it 
" will nevertheless be made appear, ere long, I fear, to 
" your ruin. Surely, if I had the happiness to wait on 
" you, I could move you to compassionate both your- 
" sdf and me, who, desperate as my case is, am desi- 
" roue to die, with the hooour of being known to have 
" declared the truth. . You have no reason to contend 
" to hide what is already revealed — tneonsideratQly to 
" throw away yourself, for the interest of others, to 
" whom you are leas obliged than you are aware of." 

This persuasion seems to have had little effect Port- 
land sent (June sg) a letter to the Lords, to tell them. 
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" duT^ ; and that, l^ what Mr. Waller bad threat«i»> 
" ed him iince he was imprisoned, be doth apnrcbend 
" a ver^ cruel, long, and rDinous reatraint :— He tber^ 
" fore pray^ that he may net find the effects of Mr. 
" Waller's threats, a hmg and close imprisonment ; but 
" may be speedily brought to a l^al trial, and then be 
" is confident the vanity and ialseljood of those iaf<;v- 
" nutions which have been given against him will Kp~ 
•' pear." 

In consequence of this letter, the Lords ordered 
Portland and Waller to be confronted ; when the ona 
rqieated his charge, and the other his denial The ex- 
ssntnation of the f^t being oontinned (July 1 ), Tbinn, 
usher of the House of Lords, deposed, tbnt Mr. Waller 
having hod a conference witii the Lord Portland in an 
upper room, Lord Portland said, when he came down, 
" Do me the favour to tell my Lord Northumberhuid, 
" that Mr. Waller baa ext^inely pressed me to save 
** my own life and his, tw throwing the blame upon 
" the Lord Conway and the Earl of NorthumberUncL" 

Waller, in his letter to Portland, tells him of the 
nasons which he could urge with resistless efficacy in 
a personal conference; but he overrated his own om^ 
tory ; his vehemence, whether of peranasion or intrenty, 
waa returned with ctKttempt. 

One of his arguments with Portland is, that the plot 
is already known to a woman. This woman was doubt- 
leaa Lady Aubigney, who, upon this occasion, was com- 
mitted to custody ; but who, in reality, wlien ^e de- 
livered the commission, knew not wh^ it was. 

The Parliament then proceeded against the conspi- 
rators, and committed their trial to a council of wav, 
Tomkyns and Chaloner were hanged near their own 
doors. Tomkyns, when he came to die, said it Waa a 
Jboluk btuiftat; and indeed there seems to have been 
no hope that it should escape discovery ; for tlwugb 
never more than three met at a tine, yet, a deugn so 
extensive must, by necessity, be corotDunicated to taumy, 
who could not be expected to be all faithful, and idl 
pntdent. Chaloner was attended at hia exeontion by 
Ho^ Peten. His crime was, that ix had commissioB 
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to Mue numey for the King ; biit it mppear* not that 
tbe money vu to be expended upon tne advancement 
•f either Crispe's or Walkr"* plot. 

Tbe Earl m Nordiumbertand, being too great for pro- 
secution, was only once examined before the Lords. 
Tbe Earl of Portland and Lord Conway, peniating to 
deny the charge, and no testimony but WaJler'i yet ap- 
pewng againat them, were, afler a long imprisonment, 
admitted to bail. Hassel, the Kins'* messenger, who 
carried the letters to Oitford, died the night before his 
tiiaL Hampden escaped death, perhaps by the inter- 
est of his tnmily ; but was kept in prison to the end of 
his life. They whose names were inserted in thecora- 
misaion of array were not capitally punished, as Jt could 
not be proved that they had consented to their own no- 
mination ; but they were considered as malignants, and 
their estates were seised. 

" Waller, thouf^Ii confessedly," says CUrendon, the 
" most guilty, with incredible dissimulation affected 
" sacb a remorse of conscience, that his trial WBB put off. 



it of Christian compassion, till he might recover hia 
" understanding." Wliat use he made of this interval, 
with what liberality and success he distributed flattery 
and money, and how, ;wheti he was brought (July 4) 
before die House, be confessed and lamented, and sub* 
mitted and implored, may iDe read in the History of the 
QebellioA (B. vii.) The speech, to which Clarendon 
ascribes the preservation of his dear-bouskl lift, is in- 
serted in his works. The great historian, however, 
seems to have been mistaken in relating that he pre- 
vailed in the principal part of his supplication, iiot to be 
tried by a council (^ war ; for, according to Whitlock, 
he was by expulsion from the house abandoned to the 
tribunal which he so much dreaded, and, being tried 
and condemned, was reprieved by Essex ; but after a 
year's imprisonment, in which time resentment grew 
less acrimonious, paying a fine c^ ten thousand pounclf, 
he was permitted to recollect Jamtey in another cnuiilTy. 

Of his behaviour in this part of his life, it is not ne- 
ceaaary to direct tlie reader's opinion. " I>et us not," 
Vol. Vi. . S 
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nya hit Uit ingraiom 1nagniph<r*, " eondonm hJns 
" with untemp^ed teveritj, bocwiM be wu not a pro- 
" digy which the world bath •eldom Ken, becaose hi» 
" duiractcT indildcd not the poet, die orator, and the 
" hero." 

For the pkce of bis exile he choee France, and Btajed 
mine time at R(»r, where bii dau^iter Margjaret was 
bom, who wai afterwards his favoarite, and hu amann- 
enni. He then removed to Paris, where he lired with 
great splendor and ho^tality ; and from time to time 
amneed himaelf with poetry, in which he simwtimes 
speaks of the rebels, and their nsaipatton, in the natnral 
language of an honest man. 

At last it became neceNary, for his support, to sell 
his wife's jewels ; and being reduced, as he said, at last 
to tAe nmip-^'avei, he BoHcitM from Cromwell pmnission 
to return, and obtained it by the interest of Colonel 
Scroop, to whom his sister was married. Upon the re- 
mains of a fwtune which the danger of his Ufa had very 
miMJi diminished, he lirad at Hall-bam, a house buih 
t^ himself very near to Beaconsfield, where his mother 
resided. His molJier, though related to Cromwell and 
Hampden, was sealous for the royal cauae, and, «^en 
Cromwell visited her, used to reproach him ; be, in re- 
turn, would throw a nB|Aiti at her, and say he would 
not dispute with bis aunt ; but finding in time that she 
acted for the King, as weU aa talked, be made her apri- 
scmer to her own daughter, in her own house. If he 
would do any thing, be could not do less. 

CromweU, now Protector, received Waller, as bis kini- 
maH, to fomiliar conversation. WaUer, as he used to 
relate, found him sufficiently versed in ancient history ; 
and when any of his enthusiaatick Mends came to ad- 
vise or consult him, coold sometimes overhear him dia- 
Goursing in the cant of the times : but, when he return- 
ed, be would say, " Cousin WaUer, I must talk to these 
" men in their own way:" and resnrnetl the common 
B^le of conversatiDn. 
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He maid tlie Pfotectw fbr hu&voun (16M) br the 
fiunons Panegyrick, whi<^ fau been alwmys coniidered 
u tiie first of bia poetical productions. His choice of 
eiiconuaati<^to|uckaiivei7 judicious; for be conaidert 
Oomvell ID bis exaltation, without inquiring how be 
attained it ; there is ccniseqaeiitly no mention of the 
rebel or the regicide. All the fonner part of his hero's 
liTe is v»led with ehades; and nothing is brought to 
view but the chief, the governor, the daender of'E^g- 
bud's honour, and the enlarger of her dominion. The 
act of vicdence by which be (riMained the supreme power 
ia hffbtly treated, and deoently justified. It was c«r- 
tiin^ to be desired that the detesUUe band should be 
(bsaolved, which bad destrc^ed the Church, murdered 
the King, and filled the natioa with tumult and owtrei- 
■ion; yet Cromwell had not the right <tf dissolving uem, 
iv all that be bod before done «Mild be juatifiod only 
by supposing them invested with lawful autborky. But 
combinations of widcedness would overwhelm the world 
by the advantage which licentioui ivincl^es afford, did 
not tboBB who have long practised pviSdy grow &ith- 
leu to each other. 

bi the poem on the war with ^Mun are some passa- 
ges at least equal to the best parts oC the Pan^j^rick ; 
and, in the exclusion, the poet ventures yet a higher 
flight of flattery, by reoomraendmg Rcyalty to Cronv- 
well and the nation. Cromwell was very desirous, as 
appears firom hia conversation, related Inr Whitlock, of 
sddins the title to the power of monsrcDy, and is sup- 
posed u have been witfa-hrid frcan it partly by fear of 
the arfloy, and partly by fear of the laws, which, when 
he ibould govern 1^ the aam« of King, would have re- 
strained his authority. When, therefore, a deputation 
was solemnly sent to invite him to the Crown, be, after 
a long conln«nce, refused it ; but is said to have faint- 
ed in his coach when he ported from thcan. 
The noem on the death of the Protector seems t« 
aeration for his memory, 
the same occasion; bat 
ing into notice, and ho- 
le ruling party. Waller 
eceaved nothing but his 
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pardiHi from Cromwell, and was rot likely to ask any 
thing from those who ahoulil succeed faim. 

Soon afterwards, the Restoration supplied him ■with 
another subject ; and he exerted his imagination, his ele- 
gance, and his melr>dy, with equni alacrity, for Charies 
Sie Second. It is not possiUc to read, without some 
contempt and indignation, poems of the some auth(», 
ascribing the highest degree of power ond piety to 
Charles the First, then tra»sfernng the same potner and 
fiety to OliTcr Cromwell : now inviting C%*er to take 
the Crown, and then congratulating Charles the Second 
on his recovered righL Neither Cromwell nor Charles 
could value his testimony as the effect of conviction, or 
receifre his praises as efTusinns of reverence ; they could 
consider them but as the labour of invention, and the 
tribute of dependence. 

Poets, indeed, profess fiction ; but the legitimate end 
of fiction is the conveyance of truth ; and he that baa 
flattery ready for all whom the vicissitudes of the world 
happen to exalt, must be scorned as a prostituted mind, 
that may retain the glitter of wit, but has lost the dig- 
nity of virtue. 

The C<mgratulBtion was considered as inferior in 
poetical merit to tbe Pane^rick ; and it is reported, 
that, when the King told Waller of the dispanty, he 
answered, " Poets, Sar, succeed better in fiction than 
in truth." 

The Congntolation is indeed not inferior to ttie 
Panegyrick, either by decay of genins, or far want of 
diligence; but because Cromwell had done mudi, and 
Charles had done little. CromweJl wanted notJiing to 
raise him to heroick excellence but virtue ; and virtue 
his poet thought himself at liberty to su^^ly. Charles 
had yet only the merit of struggling without success, 
and suffering without despair. A life of escapes and 
indigence could supply poetry with no splendid images. 

In the first parliament summoned by Charles the 
Second (March 8, I661), Waller eat fbr Hastings in. 
Susses, and served for different places in all the parlia- 
ments of that reign. In a time when fancy and gaiety 
were the moat powerful recommendadons to regard, it 
is not Ukcly that Waller was forgotten. He passed his 
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thne in dui company that wm hi^tart, bodi in nnk and 
wit, bom which ereo hia obitinat* Bobrie^ did noCn- 
elude him. Thougb lie drank water, be waa enabled 
by hie fertility of mind to heigbten the mirth of Baccha- 
nalian Buerabhes; and Mr. Saville said, that " no man 
' 'aEnglaod shouldkeep him company without drink- 

■M but Ned Waller." 

l^e praiae given bim by St. Evremond ia a proof of 
his rwmation; for it waa only by hia reputation that 
becoiud be known, as a writer, to a man who, though 
beUvcd a great part of a long life upon an English pea< 
si<Hi, never txindescended to understand the lapguage of 
the nation that maintained him. 

In parliament, ■< he waa," says Burnet, " the delight, 
"of toe house, and, though old, said Uie liveliest things 
" of any amongst them." This, however, is said in his 
wcount of the year seveiity>five, when Waller was only 
seventy. His name as a speaker occurs often in Grey's 
Collections; but I have found no extracts that can be 
more quoted as exhibiting sallies of gaiety than cogency 
ofaigument. 

He was of such consideration, that his remarks were 
circulated and recorded. Wh«i the Duke of York's 
influence was high, both in Scotland and England, it 
drew, says Burnet, a lively refloctiun from W^er, the' 
celebrated wit He sud, '■ the House of CommooB bad 
" reserved that the Duke Kboutd nut reign afler the 
" King's death ; but the King, in apposition to tlieni, 
" bad resolved that he should reign even in his life." 
If there appear no extraordinary liveliness in this remark, 
yet its reception proves the speaker to iwve been a cele- 
brated tvit, to have had a name which men of wit were 
proud of mentdcming. 

He did not su&r his reputation to die gradually 
away, which may easily happen in a long lile; but re- 
newed his (^m to poeti(»l distinction from time to time, 
as occasions were offered, either by publick events or 
private inctdents ; and contenting himself with the in- 
ivence of his Muse, or loving quiet belter than in- 
fluence, he never accepted any office of magistracy. 

He was not, however, without some attention to bis 

fortune ; for he wlied from the King (in lQ6Si) the pro- 

S S 



ToMahip of Eton Coltege, uid obtained it ; but Clsren' 
don renised to put the leal to the grant, alleging that it 
could be held only by a elergynian. It is known that 
Sir Henry Wotton qualified himself for it by deacon's 
orders. 

- To this op^ition, the Bi^apkta imputes the vio- 
lence and acrimony with vhich Waller joined Back' 
iogfaam's faction in the prosecution <^ Clarendon. The 
motive was illiberal and dishonest, am) shewed that 
more than sixty years had not been able to teacb him 
moralitr. Hia accusation is such as conscience can 
hardly be supp<«ed to dictate without the help of ma- 
lice. " We were to be governed by Janizaries instead 
" of Parliaments, and are in danger frmn a worse plot 
" than that of the fifth of November; then, if the Lords 
" and Commons had been destroyed, there had been a 
" succession ; but here both had been destroyed for 
" ever." This is the language of a man who is glad of 
ail opportunity to rail, and ready to sacrifice truth to 
interest at one time, and to anger at another. 

A year after the Chancellor's banishment, anotho' 
vacancy gave him encouragement for another petitim), 
which the King 4'eferred to the council, who, after hear- 
ing the question argued by lawyers for three days, de- 
termined that the office could be held only by a tiergy. 
man, according to the act of uniformity, since the pro- 
vosts had always received institution as foraperaonage 
from the Bishops of Lincoln. The King then said, he 
could not break the law w^icb he had made: and Dr. 
Zachary Cradock, famous for a single sermon, at most 
for two sermens, was chosen by the fellows. 

That he asked any thing more is not known; it Is 
certain that he obtained nothing, though he continued 
obsequious to the Court through the rest of Charles's 

At the accession of King James (in ^685) he wa« 
chosen for Parliamept, being then fourscore, at Saltan 
in Cornwall; and wrote a. Presage of the dom^allofUte 
TurkUh Empire, which he presented to the King on his 
birth-day. It is remarked by his commentator Fenton, 
that in reading Tasso he had early imlnbed a veneration 
for the heroes of the Hoiy War, and a zealous enmity 
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to die Turks, which never left him. Junes, however, 
hftTtDg soon after began wluit he thought a Holy War 
at home, nude haste to put all midestation of the Turits 
out of his power. 

James treated him with kindness and familiarity, of 
which instances are given by the writer of his litk. 
One day taking him into the closet, the King asked him 
how he liked one of the pictures: " my eyes," said 
Waller, " are dim, and I do not know it." The King 
•aid it WBB the Princess of Orange. " She is," said 
Waller, " like the greatest woman in the world," The 
King asked who was that; and was answered. Queen 
Elizabeth. " I wonder," said the King, " you should 
" think so ; but I must confess she had a wise council," 
" And, Sir," said WaUer, *' did you ever know a fbol 
" chuse a wise one?" Such is the itory, which I once 
heard of some other man. Pointed axioms, and acute 
replies, fly loose about the world, and are assigned euc- 
cessively to those whom it may be the fashion to cele- 
hrate.' 

When the King knew that he wks about to marry 
his daughter to Dr. Birch, a clergyman, he ordered a 
French Gentleman to tell bitn, that " the King won- 
" dered he could think of marrying his dausht» to a 
" falling Church." " The King," said Waller, " doea 
" me great honour, in taking notice of my domestic af- 
'* fairs; but I have lived long enough to observe that 
" this falling Church has got a trick of rising again," 

He took notice to his friends of the King's conduct; 
and said that " he would be left like a whale upon the 
" strand." Whether he was privy to any of the tran- 
sactions which ended in the Revolution, is not known. 
His heir joined the Prince of Orange. 

Having now attained an age beyond which tlie laws 
of nature seldom suffer life to be extended, otherwise 
than by a future state, he seems to have turned his mind 
upon preparation for the decisive hour, and therefore 
consecrated his poetry to devotion. It is pleasing to dis- 
cover that his piety was without weakness; that his in- 
tellectual powers continued vigorous ; and that the lines 
whidi he composed, when be, for age, could ntiiher read 
nor mite, are not inferior to ihe effusions of hia youth. 



Towards the detline of life, he bou^t a small hoiiae, 
with a little land, at Ci)]BBhi}li and aaid, "he should 
" be glad to die, like the stag, where he was roiued." 
This, however, did not happen. When he was at Ben- 
conafield, he found his legs gntw tumid: he went to 
Windsor, where Sir Charles Scarborough then attend- 
ed the King, and requested him, as both a friend and a 
physician, to tell him, mkat that stBeUir^ meant. " Sir," 
answered Scarborough, " your blood will run no loo- 
" ger." Waller repeated some lines of Vii^l, gad went 
home to die. 

As the disease increased upon hiai, he composed him- 
•elf for his departure; and calling upon Dr. Birch to 
give him the holy sacrament, he desired his children to 
take it with him, and made an earnest declaration of his 
faith in Christianity. It now appeared what part of his 
conversation with the great could be remembered with 
delight. He related; that being present when the 
Duke of Buckingham talked profanely before King 
Charles, he said to him, " My Lord, I am a great deal 
" older than your grace, and liave, I believe, heard more 
"arguments for Atheism than ever your Grace did; 
" but I have lived long enougb to see there is nothing 
"id them; and so, I hope, your grace will." 

He died October the 21, l6S7, and was buried at 
Beaconafield, with a monument erected by his son's 
executors, for which Itymer wrote the inscription, and 
which I hope is now rescued from dilapidation. 

He left several children by hissecond wife; of whom, 
his daughter was married to Dr. Birch. Benjamin, the 
eldest son, was disinherited, and sent to New Jersey as 
wanting common understanding. Edmund, the second 
son, inherited tlie estate, and represented Agmoadeshsm 
in Parliamont, but at laat turned Quaker. William, the 
third son, was a merchant in London. Stephen, the 
fourth, was an eminent Doctor of Laws, and one of 
the Commistimiers for the Union. There is said to 
have been a fifth, of whom no account has descended. 

The character of Waller, both moral and intellectual, 
has been drawn by Clarendon, to whom be waa femili- 
arly known, with nicety, which cn'tainly none to whom 
he was not known i;an presume to emulate. Jt is tbere- 
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fim rnserted here, wHh nicb retnarkfl as odien have 
supplied ; after which, nothing reniaiK* bat a critical 
examination of his poetry. 

" Edmund Waller," sayt Clareridon, " was bom to a 
" very fair estate, by tfae parsimony or frugality of a 
" wise father and mother: and he thought it so com- 
" mendable an advantage, that he resolved to improre it 
" with his utmost care, upon which in bis nstura he 
" was too much intent; and, in order to that, he was 
" so much reserved and retired, that he was scarcely 
" ever heard of, till by his address and dexterity be 
" had gotten a very rich wife in the city, against aU the 
" recommendation and countenance and authority of 
" the Court, which was thoroughly engaged on the be- 
" half of Mr. Crofts, and which used to be successJHi), 
" in that age, against any opposition. He had the 
" good fortune to have an alliance and friendship with 
" Dr. Morley, who bad assisted and instructed him in 
" tile reading many good bonks, to which his natural 
"parts and promirtitude inclined him, especially the 
" poets ; and at the age when other men used to give 
" over writing verses (for he was near thirty years wnen 
" he first engaged himself in that exercise, at least that 
" he was known to do so), he surpriised the town with 
" two or three pieces of that kind, as if a tenth Muse 
"had been newly bom to <*eri«h drooping poetry. 
" The Doctor at that time brought him into that com- 
" pany which was most celebrated for good conversa. 
" tion ; where he was received and esteemed with great 
" applause and respect. He was a very pleasant dis- 
" courser in earnest and in jest, snd therefore very 
" grateful to aU kind of company, where he was not 
" the less esteemed for being very rich. 

" He had been even nursed in parliaments, where 
" he sat when he was veiy young ; and so, when they 
" were resumed again (after a long intermission), he 
" appeared in those ats^nblies with great advantage; 
" having a graceful way of speaking, and by thinking 
" mnch on several arguments (whidi his temper and 
■< uimpleijon, that had much of melancholick, inclined 
" him to), he seemed often to speak upon the sudden, 
<' when the occasion had only administered the oppoi^ 
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" taniir of laying what h« had tfawoo^Iy considered, 
" whica mve a nvat lustte to all he said ; whidi yet 
" was rather of delight than weight There needs do 
" iiK«e be said to eVm the excellence and power of his 
" wit, and pleasantneu of his conversatioa, than that 
" it WM of laagnitode enough to cover a ^orM of very 
" gnat faults ; that is, so to covet them, that th^- 
" were not taken notice of to his reproach, viz. a nar- 
" rowness in his natura to the lowest d^ree; an «b- 
" jcctnesa and want of courage to suj^KMt him in any 
" virtuous undertaking ; an insinuation and servile 0at- 
" tery to the height the vainest snd moat imperious 
" nature conld be contented with ; that it preserved 
" and won hU life from those who ware moat restdved 
" to take it, and in an occasion in wbidi he ought to 
" have been ambidoua to have lost it ; and then ^re- 
" served him again fVom the reproach and the con- 
" tempt that was due to him for so preserving it, and 
" fiir vindicsting it at such a price that it had pow«r 
" to reconcile him to those whom he had most o&nded 
" aad provoked; and continued to his age with that 
" rure felici^, that his company was acoeptatde where 
*< bis spirit was odious ; and he was at least |»tied where 
" be was most detested." 

Such is the account of Clu'eodoa ; en whldi it may 
not be improper to make some remariu. 
, " He was very little known &X he bad obtained « 
I' rich wife in the dty." 

He obtained a rich mfe about the age of tbree-and- 
twenty ; an age, befi»e which few men are cmapicnouS 
much to their advantage. He was known, however, 
in Pariiament and at court; and, if he spent part of 
his time in privacy, it is not unreasonable to mi^poae 
that he endeavourad the improvement of his mind as 
welt as of hia fortune. 

That Clarendon m^ht midudge the motive of his 
retirement is the mcffe probable, becauae he haa evi> 
dentlv mistaken the oommenoement of his poetry, 
which he supposes him not to have attempted befere 
thir^. As his first pieces were perhaps ittA pRated. 
the succession of his compositions was not knonroj 
Mid (^Isrendon, who cannot be imagined to bsn bom 



VHy BtodioiM of poetry, did not lectify bit tint opinion 
by cunnltiug Waller's book. 

Clarendon obtervea, that he vas introduced to tfae 
Wits of the see by Dr. Morky ; but the writer of hi* 
LUe relates tbat ne was already among tbem, when, 
hearing a noise in the street, and inquiring the omw, 
they found a son of Ben Jonson under an arrest. This 
wac Morley, whom Waller set free at the expense of 
one hundred pounds, took him into the country aa di- 
rector of his studies, and then procured him admission 
into the company of the fHende of literature. Of this 
fact Clarendon had a nearer knowledge than the bio* 
grapher, and ia therefore more to be credited. 

The account of Waller's parliamentary eloquence i* 
Kctmded by Burnet, who, though he calls him " the de- 
" light of the House," adds, that " he was only con- 
" corned to say that which abould make him be ap- 
" plauded, be never laid the business of the House to 
" heart, being a vain and empty, though a witty, num." 

Of his insinuation and flattery it is not unreasonable 
to believe tbat the truth is told. Aicham, in hit ele- 
gant description of those whom in modern language we 
term Wits, says, tbat they 'are openfiattererg, and priiy 
mockert. Waller shewed a litUe of both, when, upon 
sight of the Duchess of Newcastle's verses on the death 
of a Staj^, he declared that he would give all his own 
compositions to have written them, ahd being chaT<Md 
with the exorbitance of his adulation, answered, that 
" nothing was too mudi to be givrai, that a lady might 
" be saved fVom the disgrace of such a vile performance." 
ITiia, however, wa< no y«n mischievous or very unusu- 
al deviation from truth : had his hypocrisy been confi- 
ned to such transactions, be might have been foi^ven, 
though not praised ; for who fwbears to flatter an au- 
thor or a lady ? 

Of the laxity of his political principles, and the weak- 
ness of his resolution, he experienced the natural effect, 
by losing the esteem of every party. From Cromwell 
he had only his recall ; and from Charles the Sectmd, 
who delighted in hia company, he obtained- only the 
pardon of his relation Hampden, and the safety of 
Hampden's son. 
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Ai far SB conjecture can be made trom the whole of 
hia writing, and his conduct, he was habitually and de- 
liberately a friend to monarchy. His deviation towards 
democncy proceeded from his connection with Haiop- 
den, for whose sake he prosecuted Crawley with great 
bitterness; and the invective which he pronounced on 
that occasion was so popular, that twenty thousand 
copies are said by his biographei' to have been sold in 
one day. 

' It is confessed that his faults still left him many 
friends, at least many companions. His convivial pow- 
er of pleasing is universally acknowledged ; but those 
who conversed with him intimately, found him not only 
passionate, especially in his old age, but resentful ; so 
that the interposition of friend 8 was sometimes necessary. 

His wit and bis poetry naturally connected him with 
the polite writers of his time : he was joined with Lord 
Bucbhurst in the translation of Corneille's Pompey; 
and is said to have added his help to that of Cowley in 
the original drafl of the Rehearsal. 

The core of his fortune, which Clarendon imputes to 
him in a degree little less than. criminal, was either not 
constant or not successful ; for, having inherited a pa- 
trimony of three thousand five hundred poonils a year 
in the time of James the Fi^et, and augmented it at least 
by one wealthy marriage, he left; about tlie time of the 
Revolution, an income of not more than twelve or thir- 
teen hundred; which, when the different value of mo- 
ney is reckoned, will be found perhaps not more than a 
fourth part of what he once possessed. 

Of this diminution, part was the consequence of the 

fifts which he was forced to scatter, and the fine which 
e was condemned to pay at the detection of his plot; 
and if his estate, as is related ip his Life, was sequester- 
ed, he had probably contracted debts when he lived in 
exile ; for we are told, that at Paris he lived in splen- 
dor, and was the only Englishman, except the Lord St, 
Alban's, that kept a table. 

His unlucky plot compelled him to sell a thousand a 
year; oCthe waste. of the rest there is no account, ex- 
cept that he is confessed by his biographers to have 
been a bad ceconomist. He seems to have deviated from 
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tte coniition practice ; to tuve been « border in his Snt 
years, and a Bquanderer inl^s Initt 

Of his couTBe of studies, or choice of books, nothing 
is known mote than that be professed himself unable 
to read Cfaapman'H translation of Homer without rap- 
ture. His opinion concerning the daty of a poet is 
Contoitted in his declaration, that " he would blot from 
" his works any line that did not contain some motive 
" to virtue." 

The characters, by Which Waller intended to distin- 
guish his writins, are sprigbtliRess and dignity ; in his 
smallest pieces, he endeavours to be gay; in the krger 
to be great. Of his airy and light proiluctioas, tlie 
chief source is gallantry, that attentive reverence of fe- 
male excellence which has descended to us firora the 
Gothic ages. As hia poems are Annmonly occasional, 
and his addresses peysoTial, be was not so hberally sup- 
phed with gTand as with soft images ; for beauty is more 
eawiy found than maffnanimity. 

The delicacy, which he cultivated, restrains htm to a 
certain nicety and caution, even when he writes upon 
the slightest matter. He baa, therefore, in his whole 
volume, nothing burlesque, and seldom any thing Indi- 
t crous or familiar. He seems always tO do his best; 
though his subjects are often unworthy of his care. 

It is not easy to think without some contempt on an 
author, who is growing illustrious in his own opini- 
on b^ verses, at one time, " To a lady who can do any 
" thmg but sleep wheti she ploaSes ;" at' another, " To 
■' a Lady who can sleep when she pleases ;" now, f To 
" a Lady, on her pasalDg through a crowd of people ;" 
then, " On a braid of divers colours woven by four La- 
" dils ;" " On a tree ciit in paper ;" or, " To a Lady, 
" from whom he reccivetl the copy of verses on the pa- 
" per-tree, which for many years had been missing," 

Genius now and then produces a lucky trifle. We 
still read the Doueof Anacreon, and Sparrow of Catul- 
lus ; and a writer naturally pleases himself with a per- 
formance which owes oothiug to the suligect. But com- 
positions merely pretty have the fate of other pretty 
thhiiFs, and are quitted in time fou something useful : 
Vol VI. T 
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Ihqj an flownt Smgnut raid &u, but of i^mt dimdMa j 
or tbej are blowoms to b^ valiwd cmly a» thty finstall 
&>ita. 

Among WalWa liftle |weak* are amns, which tliciir 
•EoeUeBCyovghttosecuiffromobUTUMi; as, Tbif^Ro- 
rtt, oompariiis the di&rent model of regaitl with wlod 
be looka on her and Saehariua; ana th« venea Qn 
£ot«> that begin. Anger in ha»ty msordi or blowt. 

In otheri he is not equally successful; sometimes hi* 
thcnuhtfl are deficient, and sometimes hia expresaioiia 

ToB numbers ace not always muaical ; as. 

Fail Vcnio, in tbj wft arnta 

The god of iBge confine; 
Fw thy whiipen are the charms 

Whkh only can divert hi» fierce decign. 
What Ifaou^ be kowa, and to tumult do ioctioe t 

Thou the OaiQQ 

Kindled in his breast curat tame 
With that aiiow which unmelted lies on thine. 

He seldom indeed fetches an amorous sentiment from 
the depths of science; his thoughts are for the moM 
part easily understood, and bis images such as the su- 
p^cies of nature readily supplies ; be has a just clain? 
to popularity, because he writes to common degrees oif 
knowledge ; and is free at least from philosophical per 
{lantry, unless perhaps the end of a song to the Sun may 
be excepted, in which he is too much a Copemican. 
To which may be added the simile of the Pahh in the 
on fur pasting tkrou^ a croTsd ; and a line ii 



more serioua poem on the Kesloration, about vipers and 
eacle, which c 
imien to know 
His thoughts are sometimes hyperbolical, and hfl 



treacle, which can only be understood by those who 



hawen to know the composition of the 27 
') thoughts i .-...■ 

images unnatural: 

The plants a<iinire, 

tJ6 less than those of old did Orpheus' 1 jre : 
If she dt down, with tops all taw'rds her bow'd ; 
They round about her into orbciiiTs crowd i 
■ Ot if she waDu, in ^eo ranks the; nood. 
Like ume w^BunbaU'd ^ud obsequious t^iid- 
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la «iotfa« place: 

While in the park I ring, the HModng deer 
Attend mj passion, and forget to tan : 
When to the beecbe* I icpoR mj flame. 
They bow tbeii beads, as if thej fcH the mntb 
To gods appealing, when I reach tbcto bowan. 
With loud coinplHints th^ answer me in riiowen* 
To thee a wild and cruel soul li given, 
M«e deaf than titcs, and pTMider than the Heaven ! 

On the bead of aatag: 

O fertile head ! which «nty nat 
Could Biteh a crop of woodei faeai I 
The uumninm earth did never hiiag 
So soon, eo hard, so huge a thing i 
Wliidi might it never ^vc been eatf, 
Each year^ groirth added to the last, 
These lof^ branches had snpplj'd 
The Bortb'sbidd ion's peodi^om pride I 
Heaven with tlwse ei^ineB Iwd been scalVt, 
When mountains he^d on mcBntahis fUl'd. 

Sodietimes, having succeeded in the first part, be 
makes a feeble conduBion. In the Song of '• Sacharii- 
" bs'b and AUoret's Friendihip," the two latt rtaiuae 
otiffht to have been omitted. 

His tmagea t^gaUanby are not alwajn in the fair- 
est d^rce delicate. 

Then shjdl mj love this dAbt displace. 
And gain such trust that T may coma 
And banquet sometimes on titj face, 
. But make my constant meals at hom^ 

Some ap}dlckticHi may be thought too nmots md 
nnconsequential ; as in the venea an the LaA/ Dihtt 
eingi 

in In flgUTM eaeb u these 



WliJd) do reeult from Uieii 01 

As this nymph's dance 
timet wkh the Dimber* wjddi siM bears. 
T8 
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Sometimes a thought, which mieht perbaps (ill a 
diHicl), is espandet! and attenuated till it growa weak 
and almost evanescent : 

Chloris '. BincB fiiBt our c«Iin of pence 

Was fritted hence, this good ve find. 
Your fairourB with your ftniticscitate. 

And gmwuig muctaiefs mate yoa kind. 
So the fair tree, which stilt prenerses 

Her iTHlt, and lUie, while no wind blows. 

And the glad earth about her sU^owv 
With treasure from her yielding bougha. 

His imugps are not always distinci: aa, tn the fbl- 
loning passage, he confounds I^ove as a person with 
Lave as a passion : 

Some other nympha, nith colours faint. 
And pencil slow, may Cupid paint. 
And 8 weak heart in time destri^ ( 
She has a, stamp, and printa the boy : 
Can, with a single look, inflame 
The coldest Ineasc, the rudest tame. 

His sallies of casual flattery are sometimes elegant 
and happy, as that in return Jor tJie Silver Pen ; and 
sometimes empty and trifling, as that upon fAe Card torn 

< the Queen. There are a few lines mritlen in the 
hichegs's Tasio, which he is said by Fenton to have' 
kept a summer wider correction. It happened to Wal- 
ler, as to others^ that his success was not alwaj>s in pro- 
portioa to his labour. 

Of these petty ctHnpositions, neither the beauties iH^ 
the faults deserve much attention. The amorous verses 
have this to recommend them, that they aretess hyper* 
bolical than those of some other poet«. Waller is not 
always at the last gasp ; he does not die a? a. frown, no^ 
live upon a smile. There is, however, too much love, 
and too many trifles. Little things are made too im- 
portant; and the Empire of Beauty is represented a« 
exerting its influence farther than can be allowed by 
the multiplicity of human passions, and the variety of 
human wants. Such bodis, therefore, may he conti- 
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doed a abewiw Dm varlil ondw » &lw a jyt frn ce, 

and, so tax OB they obtain ovdit from the young and 
nnexpaienced, aa misleading expectation, and mitguid- 
'ng practice. 

Of his nobler and more weighty performsncei, the 
[teater part is panegyrical : ftr of pnite be wu very 
tviab, as is observed liy his imitator Lord Lanidowne : 

Ko satjr stalks witbin the hallow'd ground, l 

But queens and heroinei, kings and godi abound i > 
Gkry and arma and Iotc arc all the sound. ) 

In the first poem, on the danger of the Prince on the 
»BRt of Spain, there is a puerile and ridienlooa mention 
^Arion at the beginning; and the last paragraph, on 
Jie Cable, is in part ridiculously mean, and in part n- 
liculoualy tumid. The poem, however, is such as may 
be jusdy praised, without much allowance for the state 
if our poetry and language at that time. 

The two next poems are upon the Kind's behaviour at 
ke death ofBucMngkam, and upon his Navif. 

He has, in the first, used the Pagan deities with great 
>r(^ety : 



ir eoda ainisfc 

In the poem on the Navy, those lines are very noble 
vbich suppose the King's power secure against a se- 
vnd Deluge; so noble, that it were almost criminal lo 
emark the mistake ai centre Sar surface, or to say that 
he empire of the sea would be worth little if it w»e 
lot that the waters terminate in land. 

The poem upon Sallee baa forcible sentiments; but 
he conclusion is feeble. That cm the Repairs of St. 
i^anl's has something vulgar and obvious ; such as 
he mention of Amnion ; and something violent and 
awh: as. 

So all our min^ with his conspire to grace 
The Oentiles' gnat AposUe, and delhce 
Those state-obacuring sheda, that like a chain 
ifeemM to mnfiae, and fetter him Bgsiii : 

T 3 
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Whkh the ^aJ Siint ahakea ofF at hit conwundr 

Ab oDce the viper bom his Eocted hand. 
Sd joys the aged oak, when we divide 
The creeping ivy from hji injui'd «de. 



His praise of the Queen is too much exaggerated; 
ind the thought, that she " snves lovers, bjr cutting off* 
" hope, as gangrenes are cured by lopping the limb," 
presents nothing to the mind but disgust and horror. 

Of the Battle of the Summer Islands, it seems n(»t easjr 
to say whether it is intended to raise terror or merri- 
ment. The beginning is too splendid for jest, and the 
conclusion too light for seriuiuness. The versificaUon 
is studied, the scenes are diligently displayed, and the 
images artfully amplified ; but, as it ends neither in joy 
or sorrow, it will scarcely be read a second time. 

The Panegyrick upon Cromwell has obtained from 
the publick a very liberal diviiieod of praise, which 
however cannot be said to have been unjustly lavished ; 
for such a series of verses had rarely appeai'ed before 
in the English language. Of the lines some are grand, 
aome are graceful, and all are musical. There is now 
and then a feeble verse, or a trifling thought; but Its 
great fault is the choice of its hero. 

The poem of The War niik Spain begins with lines 
more vigorous and striiiing than Waller is accustomed 
to pTodnce. The succeeding parts are vari^ated with 
better pasaafes and worse. There is something too far- 
fetchetl in the comparison of the Spaniards drawing the 
English on, by saluting St. Lucar with cannon, to Htmit 
tuBakenutg the lion hy hUaiing. The fate of the Marquis 
and his Lady, who were burnt in their ship, would have 
moved more, had the poet not made him die like the 
Phcenix, because he had spices about him, nor expres- 
seil their affection and their end by a conceit at <Hice 
false and vulgar : 

Alive, in equal flomss of love they bum'd. 
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The verses to Charles, on>^ii Return, were cloobtless 
intended to counterbalance the Panegyrick on Crom- 
^vell. If it has been thought inferior to that with which 
it is naturally compared^ the cause of its deftcience has 
been already remarked. 

The remaining pieces it ia not necessary to eiamine 
singly. Th^y must be lupposed to have faults and 
beauties of the same kind with the rest. The Sacred 
Poems, however, deserve particular regard; they were 
the work of Waller's declining life, of those hours in 
which be looked upoa the fame and the folly of the 
time past with the sentiments which his great predeces- 
sor Petrarch bequeathed to posterity, upon his review 
of that lore aiid poetry which have given him immor- 
tality. 

That natural jealousy which makes every man un- 
willing to allow much excellence in another, always 
produces b disposition to believe that the mind grows 
old with the body ; and that he, whom we are now 
forced to confess superior, ia hastening daily to a level 
with ourselves. Sy delighting to think this of the liv- 
ing, we learn to think it of the dead ; and Fentoji, widt 
all his kindness for Waller, has the luck to mark the 
exact time when his genius passed the zenith, which be 
places at his fifly-fifth year. This is to allot the mind 
but a small portion. - Intellectual decay is doubtless not 
uncommon ; but it seems not to be universal. Newton 
was in his eighty-fifth year improving his chronology, 
^few days bribre his death; and Waller appears not, 
in my opinion, to have lost at eighty-two any part of 
bis poetical power. 

His Sacred Poems do not please like some of bJi 
other -works; but before the fatal fifty-five, had he writ- 
ten on the same subjects, his success would hardly have 
been better. 

It has been tlie frequent lamentation of good men, 
diat verse has been too little applied to the purposes 
of worship, and many attetnftts have been made to ani- 
nute devotit>n by pious poetry. That they have ver^ 
seldom attained their end is sufficiently known, and it 
may not be improper to inquire why they have mis- 
carried. 
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LA no pious ear be offended if I advmce, in opposi- 
tion to many authorities, thst poetical devotitmcanntM 
often please. The doctrines of Religion may indeed be 
defended in a didactick poem; and he, who has the 
happy power of arguing in verse, will not lose it be- 
canae his subjeet is sacred. A poet may deMiribe the 
beauty and the grandeur of Nature, the fiowers of the 
Spring, and the harvests of Autumn, the viciantude* 
of the Tide, and the revolutions of the Slty, and praise 
the Maker fbr his works, in lines which no reader shall 
lay aside. The subject of the disputation ia not piety, 
but the motives to piety ; that of the description la not 
God, but the works of God. 

Contemplative piety, or the intercourse bctwe^i Gad 
and the human soul, cannot be poetical. Man, admitted 
to implore the mercy of his Creator, and plead the me- 
rits of his Redeemer, is already in a higher state than 
poetry can confer. 

The essence of poetry is invention ; such invention 
as, by producing something unexpected, surprises and 
delights. The topicks of devotion are tew, and bein^ 
few are universally known ; but few as they are, they 
can be made no more ; they can receite no grace from 
novelty of snitiment, and very little (rota novd^ of 
expression. 

Poetry pleases by eshibiting an idea more fateful 
to the mind than things themselves afford. This ^ect 
proceeds from the display of those parti of nature whidi 
attract, and the concealment of those which repel, toe 
imagination; but religion must be shewn as it is; sup- 
mession and addition equally corrupt it ; and audi U 
It is, it is known already. 

From poetry the reader justly espeCts; and firom good 
poetry always obtains, the enlargement of hie compre- 
hension and elevation of his fancy ; but this is rardy to 
be hoped by Christians from metrical devotion. What- 
ever is great, desirable, or tremendous. Is oomprised in 
the name of the Supreme Being. Omnipotence cannot 
be esftlted; Infinity cannot be amplified; Perfecti<m' 
cannot be improved. 

The employments of pious meditation are Faith, 
Thanksgivmg, Repentance, and Supplication. Faith, 
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Invariably uniform, cannot be inveated by Aocy witb 
decorations. Thank (giving, the most jt^ul of all holj 
effuBiont, yet addressed to a Being wiuiout paasiona, u 
confined to a few modes, and is to be felt rather than 
expressed. Repentance, trembling in the presence of 
the judge, is not at leisure for cadences and epitheta. 
Supplication of man to man may diffuse itaetf tliroiigh 
manytopicks of persuasion ; but aupplication to Ood 
can only cry for mercy. 

OF sentimeuta purely religious, it will be found that 
the most simple expression is the most sublime. Poe- 
try loaes ita lustre and its power, because it ia applied 
to the dRCoration of sometuing more excellent than iu 
self. All that pious verse can do is to help the memo- 
ry, and delight the ear, and for these purpoiea it mar 
lie v^ useful ; but it supplies nothing to the mind. 
The ideas of Christian Theology are too simple for elo« 
quence, too sacxed for fictiop, and too majestick for or^ 
nament; to recommend thei ' ' ' " 

to magnify by a concave i 
sphere. 

As much of Waller's reputation was owing to tfafr 
aoftness and smoothneta of his numbers ; it is proper to 
consider those minute particulars to which a versifier 
must attend. 

He certainly very much excelled in smoothness most 
of the writers who were living when his poeti^ oam- 
meneed. The Poets of Elizabeth had attained an art 
Af modulation, which was aflerwards neglected or for- 
gotten, Fairfax was acknowledged by him as his mo- 
del; and he might have studied vith advantage the 
poem of Davies, which, though merely philosophical, 
yet seldom leaves the ear ungratified. 

But be was rather smooth than strong; of the JiUl re- 
tounding /ine, which Pope attributes to Dryden, he has 
given very few examples. The critical decision has 
given the praise of strength to Denham, and of sweet- 
ness to Waller. 

His escellence of versi6cstion hea some sbateuients. 
He uses the expletive do very frequently ; and, though 
be lived to see it 'almost universally eje.cted, was not 
ippre careful to ^vpid it in his last fiompositions diai; iit 
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hit lint. Pndie hod given him a»Htece ; and find- 
tell tbe world satisfied, be satiBfied himself. 

fffa rii^met are sometimes weak words : to is foAnd 
to Make ^le rbytfie twice in ten lines, and occurs c^ien 
M a rbjrme through his book. 

His double rbyrnes, in bcrotck verse, have been cen- 
sured by Mrs. Phillips, who was his rival in the trans- 
htiflta of Cc^neille's Pompej ; and more faults mig^rt 
be found, were'not the ioquiry below attention. 

He sometimes uses the obitolete termination of verba, 
as waxetk, affedelh; and sOm^mes retains the final 
syllable of toe preterite, as amazed, mippoted, of whidi 
I know not whether it is not to the detriment of our 
famsna^ that we have totally rejected them. 

Of trij^ets ha is sparing ; but he did not whc^y for- 
bear them ; of an Alexandritie he has given no exam- 
ple. * 

The general charact^ of his poetry is ek^ance anti 

Saiety. He is never patbetick, and ver^ randy sub- 
me. He seems nei^er to have had a mind innch ele- 
vated by nature, nor amplified by learning. His 
^otaghts are such as a liberal CMiversatfoti and latge 
acquaintance with life would easilj' supply. They had 
however tben, perhaps, ^st grace u novelty, whidt 
thejr are now often supposed to want by tMse wh», 
having already fband meia in later books, do not know 
or inquire who produced diem first. This IMalB^nC 
is unjust. Let not the original author loee by hu imi- 
tators. 

Praise, however, should be due before it is given. 
The author of Waller's Life ascribes to him tbe first 
practice of what Erythrasus and some late criticks c*U 
Alliteration, of using in the same vnse many wwds b»- 
^nning with the same letter. But tlus Imack, what- 
ever be its value, was so frequent among early writers, 
that Gascoigne, a writer of tbe sixteenth century, warns 
tiie young poet agaiust afibctidg It : Sh^espeare, in tha 
Midsummer Nighft Dream, is supposed to ridicule it ; 
and in another play the sonnet of Holc^emes fully dis- 
plmit. 

He borrows too many of his sentiments and {Unstra. 
tiona &<Hn the old Mythology, for whidi it id vain to 
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ptead tlie exunple of ancient poeta: tbe deittei wliich 
they intco4ucc(( to ftequeatly, were centidered u iea]-> 
ities, so tar at to be received oy the imegiuatioDi whftt- 
ever sober reason might even then detennine. But of 
tbeae imagea time has tarnished the splendor. A fio* 
don. Dot only detected but despised, can never afiard a 
toUd basis to any pcaition, though sometimes it ma^ 
farnisfa a teaiuieot aliosiop, or slisht illustntion. No 
modem monardi -can be much exJ^ted by hearing that, 
as Hercules had his cltA, be has his natu. 

But of the praise of Walter, thougn mudi may be 
taken away, much will remain; fi>r It cannot be deni- 
ed, that he added somethio^ to our elegance of diction, 
and sometimes toour propriety of thought; and to him 
may be applied what Tasso said, with equal spirit and 
justice, of himself and Guarini, when, having perused 
the Potior Fido, he cried out, " If he had not read 
" Aminta, he had not excelled it." 

AS Waller professed himself to have learned the art 
of versification &om Fairfax, it has been thought pro< 

Sr to subjoin a specimen of his work, which, after Mr. 
Dole's translation, will, perhaps, not be soon reprinted. 
By knowing the state in which Waller found our poetry, 
the reader may judge how much be improved ii. 



Ermliria'a iteed (this while) his mislresie bote 
Thnaigh tatoKUa thick among tbe shadle ireene. 
Her feeble hand the bridal tsinea forlore, 
Half in a iwoune ahe was fur feare I wnne ; 
But ber flit couraei apaied neie the uioiei 
To bcM her through ihe desait woods unseene 
Of ber nron^ foea, that choa'd her througb the pi 
And still punu'd, but atiti pursu'd in vaine. ' 



Like IS the wearie hounds at last retire, 
Windleaae, displeaaed, from the fruiliesse chace. 
When the alie beaat Tapisht in bush and brire, 
No art Dor pains can ron-se out of his place : 
The Christian knlgbta ao full of shame and ire 
Returned bocke, with faint and wearie pace t 

Yet stilt tbe rearfilll Dame fled, awift as windr. 

Vor euer itaid, nor cuer loakt behindc. 
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HI. 
lAiMugh thkke and thinne, all nigtiti Ul 6»J, she driuntr 
Wlttiouten cxnnfait, companie, or guide. 
Ha plointa and teuee with euerf thought rcuiued 
She heard and saw her gt-eefes, but naught beside. 
But when the sunne his burning chariot diued 
In Thells waile, BMd wearie (eSme intide, 

On lordana aandle banks her course she staid, 
' At lutt there downe the light, and downe she laid. 

IV. 

Her t«ares, her drink ; her food, her sorrowings ( 
. This was hei diet that vnheppie night : 

Bui sleepo (that siveel repose and i^uict brings) 
To eaue the i^metes at discontented wight, 
Spred fonrth his tender, soft, and nimble wings. 
In hiA duM armes foulding the virgiLi bright i 
And louF, his mother, and the graces kept 
Strong watch and warde, while Hue fiiirc Ladic slapt. 

V. 

The birds awakte Jier with their morning song, 
' Their warbling musiclie pearsl her tender eare. 
The muriDuriiig brookes and whistling wlndee among 
The tatling baughee, and leaves, their parts did beare ; 
Her eie« vnclos'd beheld the groues along, 
Of swains and shepherd gioomes that dwellings weare ; 

And that sweet noise, birds, winds, and waters sent, 

Proiiokt again the virgin to lament. 

VI. 

Her plaints were Interrupted with a sound. 
That eeem'd from thickest bushes to proceedr *' 

Some lollj shepherd tunga lustie round. 
And to histoiee had tun'd his oaten reed; 
Thither she went, an old man there she found 
(At whose right hand his Utile flock did feed) , 
Sat making baskets, his three sonnes among 
That learn'd their father's art, and leain'd his song. 

VII. 

Beholding one in shining anus appeare. 

The seelie man ahd his were sore dismaid ; 

But sweet Etminia comforted thcdi feare. 

Her vsntall up, her visage open laid, 

You bapp; folke, of heau'n beloued deare. 

Work on (quoth she) upon your harmlesse tiaid. 
These dreadfull armes I beare no wariare bring 
To four sweel toile, nor tho^ sweet lunei you sing. 
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Vtll. 

Sut AaImt, a*ce thU land, thBM UnniM ud tMrte*. 
TMamtA Mtt nilhrwotd, with lirKvai tpatiB, 
Vawa»,jitt», unhurt that 70U mod jciura 
InnfUlethua. applic your httnlm tolle f 
My aumefquotb be) thif porcotatc of mm 
1( cner lafe bona vtorm of wBclikc brnile^ 
TUi wUdeniesK doth va in aafstie keape, 
Na tfeuadcnng dium, » tnunpal broakM oia «l««p« ; 

IX. 
Haply tuit heau'iu defbnee and ahteld tff lightt 
Doth lore the inmceaci of alinple imini, 
Thc&uDdetbDltB on lil^iest mountauu light. 
And add onemr atrlke the Iowa platnra 1 
So kinfi ban cause to fcar ^tUKiaa nngfat, 
Not ih^ whose sweet and toilc theii dinMr gaiwa, 

Vat ever greeille aoMkir waa entiaed 

By jrauartie, neglected aod dapiaad. 



O Poaerde, cbete ot Ibe taeau'cly btood, 
Detnr to nte than wealth or kingly awrae) 
No wish for honour, thirst of othoa good. 
Can moue my bean, contented with ndne owne i 
We qucMh oar thirat with water of this load. 
Nor fear we poison ekould therein be ifatownet 
These litUe Socks of ahe^ and tender «o«tei 
Gjue milk fbr food, and wool to make na coatan 

XI. 
Wt'Hitle wiah, we need hot little wMlth, 
Fronjcold Bod hunger va todoath andfeedf 
Theaearemy aoniieai their care preserva fhim Uenlth 
Their fUfaar's flocka, nowervanta moe I needi 
Amid these gioae a I >alke oft (or my healtli. 
And to the firiies, birds, and beaitea glue 'heed. 
How they are fU, in ftoreit, spring, and lake. 
And tbeir contentment for enaample take. 

XIL * 

lime waa <for each one hath his doatlng lime, 
These sUuer locks vere golden tresses than) 
That countrle Ok I hated aa ■ crime. 
And from the fbneats sweet contentment ran, 
To Memphis statdy palace would I cUme, 
And there became Oie mightle Caliphes roin, 
And though I but a simple gardencT wears. 
Yet could 1 niarke abuaea, see and heare. 
Tou VI. U 
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SIO 

XIIL 
Endnd on whb bope of ftilure gtine, 
I nifltad hng wbM did <nr aoule dis^teaae ; 
But whco m;' youth wm qMM, 1117 hope wm v»ia4 
I Mt 107 native rtraigfii M lort decKMt t 
I gBD mT love (rf Inatie ylW M coB^hinc, 
And wWht I had dvar'd Ac coBDlriM pnee t 
I bodthe cmnt Inewell, nd with ronMai 
Hj lat«( aea hera have I qnkt sftM. 

XIV. 

moe Ibm he V^Wt ImUB hniU and MOf 



Within tboM wooda to tnttt wa» ha iotcDtion, 
TiUfbrtiineihouldoeculDii bbw aSbrd, 
To tumc her botae ta h^ denied Lordb 



Thtttr 

YMI1< 

Letn^inlehap thythooghlatopitic moB*, 

To CDtertain me u ■ wflHng mate 

In thepherdelife, whichi idmlnsidlaBe} 
WKfdn tbeta phmant pmiin ptnlunM m j haru 
Of bar diKcmttaiti, maj TBload ecmie part. 

XVI. 

If gold or wealtfa of moit astoemed dean. 
If leweb rich. thMi didden bold in prire. 
Such store Ihaeti, aaeb pltmtie baue I wen, 
Aa to a greedie odnde might wtU woMces 
Widk thM downa trickled maa; a nliMr tcaie. 
Two ehiialall Btreamca fell fl'om hei watde Eiei ; 
Fart atha lad mivTottuM* than ifae told. 
And wept, and with he wept that ibephod oIiL 

svn. 

With apeecbei kinde, he g^n Ibe lirgin deaie. 
Towards his cottage gentlj borne to guide ; 
Hli aged wifb there made her tkomelj cbeare. 
Yet wekomde her, and plaat ho- bj her side. 
The PrincesK dond a poor* paMoraea geara, 
A kercbiefe couiae «pon her bead she tide ; 
But jet her geatutcs and her loobea (I gease) 
Wete such, ai ill beae«in'd a sbepberd^se. 
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XVIII, 
KoitboM ludc g iggw iil* could ohMura, aad hid* 
The hcan'ol; Iwautte cH ha angelt ftce. 
Nor m* ha princrij oC^ning dunnlBde, 
Ot m^ di^uag'de, bj thoM libaur* bac* i 
Ber littte iocki to puture would ihe guide, 
Asd ndlk k«T fOBtca, and in theb foldi tbam plaes. 
Both cheeR and batta could ghe make, and frame 
Httselft topleaM tbeirtwpberdand biidame^ 
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POMFRET. 



Or Mr. John Pomfret aotTiftij^ is known bat fnrm a 
■light and confused account prefixed to his poems bj a 
nameleu friend ; who relates, that he was the son of 
the Rev. Mr. Pomfret, rector of Luton, ta Bedfordahire: 
that he was bred at Cambridge; entered into orders, and 
was rector of Maiden iu Bedfordshire, and might have 
riaen in the Church, bat that, when be applied to Dr. 
ComptoDj bishop of London, for inetitiiticai to a linOK 
of considerable value, to which he had been presented, 
he found a troublesome obstraction raised by a malid- 
ouB interpretation of some passage in his Caoice; tram 
which it was inferred, that he considered happineM 
as more likelv to be found in the company of a miMtiess 
than of a wile. 

This reproach was easily obliterated : {<a it h»d hap- 
pened to Pomfret as to ^most all other men who plan 
schemes of life ; he had departed from his pufpose, and 
was then married. 

The malice of his enemies faad however a very fetal 
consequence: the delay constrained his attendance in 
London, where he caught the smalt-pox, and died in 
1703, in the thirty-sixth year of his age. 

He published his poems in 1^9; and has been al- 
ways the favourite of that class of readers, who, witlt- 
out vanity or criticism, seek only t^ieir own amusement. 

His Choice exhibits s system of life adapted to com- 
■ mon notions, and equal to common expectations ; ' such 
a state as afibrds plenty and tranquillil?, without exclu- 
sion of intellectual pleasures. Perhaps no composition 
in our language has been oi^ner perused than Pom- 
fret's Choice, 

In his other poems there is an easy volubility ; the 
pleasure of smooth metre is afforded to the year, and 
the mind is not oppressed with ponderous or entangled 
with intricate sentiment. He pleases many ; and he 
who pleases many must have some species of merit. 
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DOMSMT. 



Ov the Earl of Dorset, the character hu been drawn 
to largely and so elegantly by Prior, to vhon he waa 
iamiliarty known, that nothing can be added by a ca- 
tiul band ; and, as its author ia so gennally read, it 
woold be useless offidotianesa to transcribe it. 

Charlxs Sackville was bom January H, l637, 
Having been educated under a private tutor, he travel- 
led into Italy, and returned a little before the Hestora- 
tion. He was chosen into the first parliament that was 
called, for East Grinstead in Sussex, and soon became 
■ &vourite of Charles the Second; but undertook no 
puUic employment, beine too eager of the riotous and 
licentious pleasures which young men of high rank, 
who aspir«l to be thought Wits, at that time imagined 
themselves in titled to indulge. 

One of these trolicks has, by the industry of Wood, 
come down to posterity. Sackville, who was then Ixtrd 
Bnckhurat, with Sir Charles Sedley and Sir Thomas 
Ogle, got drunk at the Cock in Bow-street by Covent- 
garden, and, going Into the balcony, expo»ed them- 
sdves to tbe popuUce in very indecent poetures. At 
last, as they grew warmer, Sedley stood forth naked, 
and harangu^ the populace in luch profane language, 
&at tbe pubh'c indignation was awakened; the crowd 
attempted to force the door, and, being repulsed, drove 
in the performers witli stones, and broke the windows 
of the house. 

For this misdemeanor they were indicted, and Sed- 
ley was fined five hundred pounds : what was tbe sen- 
tence of the others is not known. Sedley employed 
Killigrew.and another to procure a remission from the 
King ; but (mark the fHendship of the dissolute !) they 
begged tbe fine tta tbemaelves, and exacted it to 'the 
UstgrgttL 
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31 i SORBET. 

In l665. Lord Buckhurst attended the Duke of York 
SB a volunteer in the Dutch war ; and wan ill the battle 
of June 3, when eif^hteen great Dutch ships were taken, 
fourteen others were destroyed, and Opdam the admiral, 
who engaged the Duke, was hlowo up beside htm, witli 
idl his crew. 

On the day before the battle, he is said to havecom- 
poied the celebrated soQg, To all you Ladies nom at 
Land, with equal tranquillitv of mind and promptitude 
of wit Seldom any splendid story is wholly true. I 
have heard, from the late Earl of Orrery, -viho was likely 
to have (rood hereditary intelligence, that Lord Buck- 
hurst had been a week employed upon it, and only re- 
touched or finished it on tlie memorable evenini;. But 
even this, whatever it may subtract from his facility, 
leaves him his courage. 

He was soon after made a gentleman of the bed-cham- . 
ber, and sent on short embassies to France. 

In 167*, theestateof his uncle James Cnmfield, Earl 
of Middlesex, came to him by its owner's death, and 
the title was conferred on him the year after. In t677, 
he became, by the death of his father. Earl of Dor$«t, 
and inherited the estate of his family. 

In l684i, having buried his first wife, of thefnmilyof 
Bagot, who left him no child, he married a daughter of 
the Earl of Northampton, celebrated both for beauty 
and understanding. 

Hereceivedsomefavourable notice from King James ; 
but soon founditnecessary to oppose the violenc* of his 
hmovations, and with some other lords appeared in 
Westminster-hall to countenance the bishops at tfaeir 
trial. 

As enormities grew every day less supportable, he 
found it necessary to concur in the Revolution. HewM 
one of those loi'da who sat every day in council to pre- 
serve the publick peace, after the King's departure; 
and, what is not the most illustrious action of^his life, 
was employed to conduct the Princess Anne to Notting- 
ham with B guard, such as might alarm the populace a^ 
they passed, with false apprehensions of her danger. 
Whatever end may be designed, there is always som^ 
thing despicable in a trick. 
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He became, as may be easily aup^sed, a favourite 
of Ring Willism, who, tbe day after bis acceMion, made 
him lard chamberlain uf the household, and gave him 
afterwards the garter. He happened to be among thoHe 
that were toas^ with ttie King in an open boat sixteen 
hours, in very rough and cold weather, on the coast of 
Holland. His health afterwards declined; and on 
January IJJ, 1705-6, he died at Bath. 

He was a man whose elegance and judgment were 
uoiversally confessed, and whose bounty to the learned 
and witty was generally known. To the indulgent af- 
fection of the publick. Lord Rochester bore ample tea- 
timony in this remark ; / hum not how it is, fml Lord 
BuckhuFst may do what he will, yet is never in the wrot^. 

If such a man attempted poetry, we cannot wonder 
that his works were praised. Dryden, whom, if Prior 
tells truth, he distinguished by his beneficence, and who 
lavished his blandishments on those who are not known 
to have so well deserved them, undertaking to product 
authors of our own country superior to tnose of anti- 
qoity, says, / teould instance your Lordship in satire, and 
Shakespeare in tragedy. Would it be imagined that, of 
this rival to antiquity, all the satires were Tittle personal 
invectives, and that his longest compoBition was 4 song 
of eleven stanzas i 

The blame, however, of this exaggerated praise falls 
on the encomiast, not upon the autnor; twhoee perfor- 
mances are, what they pretend to be, the efTusions of a 
man of wit ; gay, vigorous, and airy. His verses to 
Howan) show great fertility ot'mind; and his DoriWn 
has been imitated by Pope. 
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STEPJVET. 



Gborbe Stepney, descended from the Stepneys of 
Pendigrast in Pembrokeshire, was bom in WeatminBter 
in 1663. Of his father's condition or fortune I have no 
account. Having received the first part of his educa- 
tion at Westminster, where he passed six years in the 
College, he went at nineteen to Cambridge, where he 
continued a friendship begun at school with Mr, Mon- 
tague, afterwards Earl of Halifax. They came to Lon- 
don together, and are said to have been invited into 
publick life by the Duke of Dorset. 

His qualificadons recommended him to many foreign 
employments, so that his time seems to have been spent 
in negociations. In 169^ he was sent envoy to the 
Elector of Brandenburcb : in l6g3, to the Imperial 
Court; in 16'94, to the Elector of Saxony; in 1 696, to 
the Electors of Mentz and Cologne, and the Congress 
at Fmncfortj in I698, a second time to Brandenburgh; 
ID 1699, to the King of Poknd ; in I7OI, again to the 
Emperor; and in IT06, to the States General. In 1697 
he was made one of the commissioners of trade. Hia 
life was busy, and not long. He died in 1707; and is 
buried in Westminster Abbey, with this epitaph, which 
Jacob transcribed : 



Vir 

Ob iDgenii acumen, 

Literirum Sdcntiain, 

Morum Siuvitateni, 

Rerum ITsun), 

Vironun AmplusimoTum CoiuuetudiiKni, 

UoguK, Stjrli, Bc Vlui Elqiantisni, 

PtmcUts CMBda cum Britauiiiee turn Europtt pratiitt. 

Sua Ktate multum celebratuo, 

Apud poatcios aemper celcbrandui j 

Plurimas L^atioues oUit 
Ba Fide, Dilieentia, ac FdiciUte, 
Ut Augugtissimorum Frincipum 
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BTKPNKT. 

GuUelmi it Anns 

Xpem in ilia rqiodtani 

Nunqium fiefelkrit, 

Haud raro nipenverit. 

Poat longum baoionim Caniun 

Brevi Tempnris Spalio confeclmn. 

Cum Naturae paruni, FamB aatla viierat, 

Animam ad altiora oapirantem pladdc elSavit. 

On the Left lumd. 



D« Feod^rait, in Onnitatu 

Pembiaclileiud oriundiu, 

WesUnooaEterii natos «■!, A- D. 1663. 

Elactua in Collegtmn 

Sancti Petri W«tmonut A. 1676. 

Swcti Ttinitatii Cantab. 166!. 

ConoliBriorum quibua Commerdi 

Cheieels moctuue, dc, comlcaDte 

Magna Procerum 

Frequentia, buc elatua, 1 79T. 

It ii reported that the jurenile compontitms of Step- 
ney atade gr^ mdhori blush. I know not whether bu 
poemi will appear aucb wonders to the present ase. 
One cannot ^ways easily find the reason for which toe 
world has Bometimes conspired to squander praise, tt 
is not very unlikely that he wrote very early as well aa 
be ever wrote ; and the perfbrmuices of youth have 
many favourers, because the authors yet lay no claim 
to pablick honours, and are therefore not considered 
as rivals by the distributors of fame. 

He apparently professed himself a poet, and added 
his name to those of the other wits in the version of 
Juvenal ; but he is a very licentious translator, and does 
not recompense his neglect of the author by beauties of 
his own. In his original poems, now and then, ah^>- 
^ line may perhaps be found, and now and then a short 
composition may give pleasure. But there is, -in the 
whole, little either of the grace of wit, or the vigour of 
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J. PUIILIPS. 



John Philips wai bom on the SOtli of December, 1 67S, 
at BwnptoD in Oxfordshire; of wliich place his father, 
. Dr. Stephen Philips, archdMcon of Salop, wna minister. 
The first part of hia education was domestick ; after 
which he was sent to Winclieater, where, as we are 
told by Dr. Sewel, hia hiagra^er, be was goon diatin- 
ffuished by the auperiority of hia exercises; and, what 
la less easily to be credited, so mnch endeared himself 
to his schoolfellows by his civility and good-^nature, 
that they, without nurmuT or ill-wOI, saw him indulged 
by the master wi^ particular iminunicieis. It is related, 
that when he was at school, he seldom tninsled in play 
with the other boys, bat retired to his chamber ; waere 
his sovereign pleasure waa to sit, hour after hour, while 
bis hair was combed by somebody, whose service be 
found means to procure. 

At scho(^ he became acquainted with the poets, an- 
cient and modem, and fised his attention partieularij 
on Milton. 

In 1694 be entered himself at Christ-cburcb, ■ col- 
le^e at that time in the highest reputadan, by the trans- 
jniasion of Busby's scholars to the care first of F^, and 
afterwards of Aldrich. Here be was distingaidted aa 
a genius eminent among the eminent, and for friendships 
particularly intimate with Mr. Smith, the author ^ 
Phatdra and Hippoli/lia. The wofesston which he in- 
tended to follow was that of Physick; and be took 
much delight in Natural History, of which Sotany waa 
hia favourite part. 

His reputation was confined to bia friends and to the 
universi^; till about 1703 he extended it to a wider 
circle by the SptenJid SAiBing, which struck the pub* 
ticA atten^on wi^ a mode « writing new and unuc- 

This performance raised him so high, that, when 
Europe reaounded with the victory of Blenheim, b« 
yraa, prabably with an occtUt o^osition to Adduoni 
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J. vBiLin. tig 

employed to d«Sver tiM accUmation of tbe Tories. It 
is said that he would irillio^ly have declined the task, 
but that his iricnda uiged it upon him. It appear* 
that he wrote this poem at the home of Mr, St. Jobn. 

S2ntAet'm was published in 1705. The next year pro- 
duced his fnai work, the poem upcm Cider, in two 
books ; which wu received with loud praisesj and con- 
tinued long to be read, aa an imitation of Virgil's Geor- 
gic, wbidi needed not sbun the presence of the original. 

He then mw probablv more confident of his own a- 
bOities, and tMwan to meditate a poem on the Lotf Day; 
a sab^ect on which bo mind can hope to equal expec- 
tation. 

This work he did not live to finish ; his diieam, ■ 
daw consumption and an asthma, put a stop to his stu- 
dies, and OD Feb. 15, 1708, atthe beginning of hia thir- 
ty-third, yesr, put an end to his life. 

He was buried in the cathedral of Hereford; and 
Sir Simon Harcourt, afterwards Lord Chancellor, gave 
bim a. monument in Westminster Abbey. The inscrip- 
tion at Westminster was written, as I have heard, bv 
Dr. Atterbory, though commonly given to Dr. FrienX 



His Epitt^ at Hereford : 



JOHANNES PHIUPS 

(Dom. 170& 
OUU 1£ die Feb. Aimo.^ 

(fULnicSC. 
Cujiu 
Obm si tequiraa, hmnc Umwn iatpbxt 
Si logenium nesdas, ipuuf Opencoiuulei 
Si Tmnulum deaderag, 
Templuia odi Weatnionasteriense : 
Quails quantiuque Vir fUerit. 
Dicac elegans ilia & preeclara, 
Qiue cenotaphium iU decwat, 
Inscrlptio. 
Quam laierim erga Cognatoa piiu &, otQciosm, 
TeatetoT hoc aaxum 
A MaBIa Phiiips Matie ipnua pientiniina, 
Dilccll Fim Hemoriie n«i nne LsbtTmis dJEtiluin. 
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His Epitaph at WeMmiiulet'. 



HercfoTdis co&duntur Oaw, 

Hoc in Ddubro Elatuitur Ima^, 

BlitanniAin omnem periBgatur Fama, 

JOHANNIS PHILIPS: 

Qui Vitis bonis dDcttaque juxta chanty 

Immortale suinn lagenlmn. 

Emditione ntultiplici ezcullum. 

Mid anbni candore. 

Eximia momm ninpliciUU, 

HoneaUvit. 



Quam Wintonioi Puer seatira copsnti 

Inter MHa Chiisli AJum'noB jugiter eipl«vit< 

In illD Musarum Domlcllio 

PrtcclitriB £mulorum Etudiin eiritatus, 

Optiniiji acrtbeodi Magfstri» temper intentuB, 

Canmna seTmone Pau-io composuit 

A Grscia Latioiaque fontibus felidtcr deducta, 

Atticis Bomanisque auribus omniDO digno. 

Verguum qiiippe Hamioniam 

Rythmo didicerat. 

Antiquo tllo, llbero, multifarmi 

Ad res ipaaa apto protaus, & atiemprrata 

Non nameria in eundem feie orbem redeuntibua, 

Non Claueularum BiiSiliter cadentium sono 

Hetirl: 
Uni is hoc laudif genera Mihono aecandus, 

Primoque piane par. 

Baa seu Tenues, seu Grandea, neo Mediocras 

Omandas sumserat, 

Nusquam, non quod decuit, 

Bgn^UB* quocimque Stjium vcrtereti 

Fandi author, &. Modorum artifcx- 

FaB Bit Huic, 

AuBo licet a tua MeCrorum Lege discedere, 

O PoeaiB Anglicanee Pater, atque Conditor, Chaueere. 

Altcnim tlbt latus, claudcre, 

Vatum certe Cinetes, tuos undique stipontium 

Non dedeccbit Chorum. 

SiHON HAftcoraT, Miles, 

Viri bene de se, de Littetls merit! 

Quoad viyetct Fautor, 

Post Obitum pie memor. 

Hoc illi Saium poni voluit 

J. Fhium, Stephahi, S. T. P. Archidiaooai 

Salop, PiHua, natUB est Baniptonitt 

In agro Oxon. Dec. 30, 1676. 
OUit Heretardic, Feb. IS. IT08. 
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Pbilipa bu beea almy ■ pniMcl, -without embwlie- 
tian, as a man modcat, blameleu, ukI piau> ; who bon 
DMiTownesB of ibrtutie without diacontent, and tedione 
and painful nuledies without impstimcc ; belovMl by 
those that knew him, but not ambitiuui to be known. 
He was prob^lj not fonned for a wide circle. Hit 
oonvra-iation ii commended for ita innAorat gnttf, 
which seems to have 6owed only anitnig his intinutM ; 
for I have been told, that he was in company nlentand 
barren, and employed only upon the plcMure -of hia 
pipe. Hie addiction to tobacco ii mentioned by one of 
his tnograpbers, who reroarka, that in bQ hi* writinirs, 
except Blenheita, be has found an opportunity of cejle- 
br»tinf the fragrant fume. In common life he was 
probably one of those who please by not ofieo^ngi and 
whose person was loyeii becauw his writioga were Bd- 
mired. He died honoured ar>d lamented, betan tmy 
part of his reputation had withered, and before his 
patron SL Joha had diaKmced him. 
' His works are few. The " SjJendid Shilling" baa 
the uncommon nnetit of an original design, unless it 
may be thought precluded by the ancient Centos. To 
Ae^Me the sounding words and stately conHtructioii of 
Huton, by an applieation to die Iowe« snd toot*! trivi- 
al things, gratifies the mind with a momentary triumph 
n\er thftt grandeur which hitherto held iti captives in 
adsiifBtioB ; the words oaA things are pi«sent^ with a. 
new appearaitce, «nd novelty is always grateful where 
it gives BO pain. 

Bpt the merit of such porformance begins and end* 
with the first author. He that should again adapt 
Hilton's phrase to the otoss incidents of common life, 
and even adapt it with more art, which would not be 
difficult, must yet expect but a small part of the praise 
which Fhilipe has obtained ; he can only hope to he 
considered as the repeater of a jest 

" The parody on Milton," says Gildon, " is the only 
"tok^^leproductionof itSAuIbor." This is a censure 
too dt^matical and violent. The poem of " Blenheim" 
was never denied to be tolerable, even by those who do 
not allow it supfeme exc^ence. It is kideed the poem 
of a scholar, all inexpert of war; of & man who write* 
Vol. VI. X 
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bookifttnnbookR,anditiidieBtIieworIdmftcoltege. Ht 
Mems to have formed his ideas of the field of Blenheiift 
from the battles of the heroick ages, or the tales of chr- 
vtlry, with very little comprehensioil of the qualities 
necesaaiy to the composition of a modern hero, which 
Addivon has displayed with so much proprie^. He 
makes Marlborough behold at a distance the slaughter 
made by Tallard, then haste to encounter and restrain 
him, and mow his way through ranks made headless 
by his sword. 

He imitates Milton's numbers indeed, but imitates 
them very injudiciously. Deformity is easily copied; 
and whatever there is in Milton which the reader wish- 
es away, all that is obsolete, jieculiar, or licentious, is 
accumulated with great care by Philips. Milton's verse 
was harmonious, in proportion to toe general state of 
oar metre in Milton's age ; and, if he had written after 
the improvements made by Dryden, it is reasonable to 
believe that he would have admitted a more pleasing 
modulation of numbers into his work; but Philips sits 
down with a resolution to make no more nosick than 
he found ; to want all that his master wanted, though 
he is very far from having what his master had. Those 
asperities, therefore, that are venerable in the Paradise 
Loit, are contemptible in the Bknheim. 

There is a Latin ode written to his patron St. John, 
in return for a present of wine and tobacco, which can- 
not ,be passed without notice. It is gay and elegant, 
and exhibits several artful accommodations of clasaick 
expressions to new purposes. It seems better turned 
than the ode of Hannes.* 



■ Thii ode I am willing to mention, because there teems to I 
L error in ill the printed copies, which la, I lind, retained in tt 
It. They ail read : 



The ,iitUliar probably wrote. 
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To the poem on Cider, written in imitHtkm of the 
Gtorgict, maj be given this peculiar proite, that it i> 
grounded in truth ; that the f^eceptt which it containa 
are exact and juat ; and that it ia therefore, at once, a 
book of entertainment and of a<Hence. This I wa> told 
by Miller, the ffreat gardener and botanist, whose ex- 
jBVsaion was, that fM^e mere many boekg written on the 
tame subject m proae, mhick do not contain to much truth 
a* that poem. 

la the disposition oS his matter, so as to intersperse 
[HVGeptB relating to the culture of trees with sentiments 
~ more generally alluring, and in easy and graceful tran- 
aitions from one subject to another, he nas very dili- 
gently imitated his roaster j but he unhappily pleased 
himself with blank verse, and supposed ttist the num- 
bers of Milton, which impreu the mind with venera- 
tion, combined as they are with Bubjects of inconceiv- 
able grandeur, could be sustained by images which at 
moat can rise only to elejiance. Contending angels may 
shake the regions of Heaven in blank verse; but the 
flow of equal measures, and the embellishment of rhyme, 
must recommend to our attention the art of engrafting, 
and decide the merit of the redilreai and pearmmn. 

What study could confer. Philips had obtained; but 
Datura] defiaence cannot be supplied. He seema not 
bom to greatoese and elevation. He is never lofty, nor 
does he often surprise with unexpected excellence ; but 
perhaps to his last poem may be ap[)1ied what Tully 
aiid of the work of Lucretius, that it ts written ruiih much 
■art, though niithjef blazet of genius. 

The following fragment, written by Edmund Smith, 
upon the works of Philips, has been transcribed from 
the Bodleian manuscripts. 

" A Pre&tory Discourse to the poem on Mr. Philips, 
with a character of his writings. , 

" It is altogether as equitable some aci}ount should be 
nven of those who have distinguished themselves by 
Uieir writings, as of those who are renowned for great 
actions. It is bat reasonable they, who contribute &v 
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nuKh to tb« immortality of others, thould have tome 
•hare in it themselvea; and ai nee their geniua on) j i* 
(lUcorered by their worfa«, it ia just that their virtue* 
should Iw recorded by their friends. For no modeat 
awn (h the perutn I write of wu in perfection) will 
wnte their own pane^ricka ; and it ia very hard that 
tbey ahould go without reputation, only because they 
tlie more deEerve it. The end of writing Lives ia for 
the imitation of the reailers. It will be in the power of 
very few to imitate the Duke of Marlborough ; we mnat 
be content with admiring hia great qualities and actiMi/, 
without hr^es of following tbem. The private and 
social virtues are more easily transcribed. The life of 
Cowley is more instructive, as well at mcffe fine, tban 
any we have iu our language. And it is to be wiabed, 
since Mr. Philipa had so many of the good qualities of 
that poet, that I bad some of the abilities of his hi»- 
torian. 

The Grecian philosophers have bad tbeir Lives writ- 
ten, their morals commended, and their aaytngs re- 
corded. Mr. Philips bad all the virtues to which most 
(^them only pretended, and all their int^rity without 
any of tbeir afiectation, 

The French are very juat to eminent men in tbia 
point ; not a learned man nor a poet can die, but alt 
Europe tnuat be acquainted with hit accomplishment*. 
Tliey give praise and expect it in their turns; th^ 
commend tbeir Potrus and Molieres as well a* rtietr 
Condes and Turennea ; thdr Pelliaons and Bacinea 
have their elogies, as well as the Prince whom they eel«< 
brate ; and their poems, their mercuries, and orations, 
nay their very gaiettea, are filled with the praises of the 
ivanwd. 

I am satisfied, had they s Fhitipa amons them, and 
known how to value biin ; had they one of nia learning, 
hia temper, but above all of that particular turn of hu- 
OKHir, that altogether new genias, he bad been an ex- 
ample to their poets, and a subject of their panegjrricks, 
and perhaps set in competition with the andeots, to 
whom only be ought to submit. 

I shall therefore endeavour to do justice to his me* 
roory, since nobody else undertakes it. And indeed I 
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can anign no c«ue wby m many of his acquainUncc 
(diat are u willing and more able than myaelf to give 
an account of him) should forbear to celebrate die me- 
mory of one H> dear to them, but only tliat they look 
upon it ai a work entirely belonging to me. 

I sball Gonteut myself with giving only a character 
of the peruin and his writinga, without meddling with 
the transactions of bis life, which was altogether pri- 
vate : I sh^t only make this known observation of his 
family, that there was scarcely bo many extraoriiinnry 
men in any one. 1 have been acquainted with five of 
his brathers (of which three are still living), all men of 
fine parts, yet all of a very unlike temper and genius. 
So that their fruitful motlier, like the mother of the gods, 
eeems to have produced a numerous offspring, all of 
different though uncommon facultiira. Of the living, 
neither their modesty, nor the humour of the present 
age, permits me to apeak : of the dead, I may say some- 
thing. 

One of them had made the greatest progress in tlie 
atudy of the law of nature and nations of any one I 
know. He had perfectly mastei'ed, and even improved, 
the notions of Grotiua, and the more refined ones of 
PufTendorf. He could refute Hobbes with as much 
solidi^ as some of greater name, and expose him with 
as much wit as Echard. That noble study, which re- 
quires the greatest reach of reason and nicety of dis- 
tinction, was not at all difficult to hrin. 'Twns n na- 
tional loss to be deprived of one who understood a 
sdenceao necessary, and yet so unknown in England. 
I shall add only, he had the same honesty and Bincerily 
as the person I write of, bnt more heat; the former 
was more inclined to argue, the hitter to ^divert: one 
employed his reason more; the other iiis imagination; 
the former had been well qualified fur those posts, which 
the modesty of the latter made him refuse. His other 
dead brother would have been on ornament to the col- 
lege of which he wag a member. He had a genius 
either for poetry or oratory; and, though very young, 
composed several very agreeable pieces. In all proba- 
bility he would have written as finely as his brother 
did nobly. He might have been the Waller, as the 
X 5 
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other WM the Milton of his time. The m\e might ceie- 
bnte Mariborough, tlte other his beautiful offBpnng. 
This had not been so fit to describe the uctions of he- 
roes SB the virtues of private men. In a word, he had 
been fitter for ray place; and, wliile his brother was 
writing upon the greatest men that any age ever pro- 
dnced, in a style equal to them, he might have served 
as B panegyrist on him. 

Tiiis i« all I think necetaarv to lay of bia family. ' 1 
■hall proceed to liimself and his writings; whtdi I 
■hall first treat of, because 1 know they are censured 
by some out of envy, and more out of ignorance. 

The Splendid S/aUing, which is far the least conn- 
derable, has the more general reputation, and perhaps 
hinders the character of the rest. The style agreed so 
well with the burlesque, that the ignorant thought it 
could become nothing else. Every body is pkased 
with that work. But to judge rightly of the otner re- 
quires a perfect mastery of poetry and criticism, a just 
contempt of the little turns and witticisms now in 
vogue, and above all, a perfect understanding of poeti- 
cal diction and description. 

AH that have any taste for poetry will agree, that the 
great burlesque is much to be preferred to the low. It 
IS much easier to make a great thing appear little, than 
a little one great: Cotton and others of a very low ge- 
nius have done the former; but Philips, Garth, and 
Boileau, only the latter. 

A picture in miniature is every painter's talent; but 
a piece for a cupola, where all the figures are enlarged, 
yet proportionwl to the eye, requires a master's hand. 

It mu6t Etill be mor^ acceptable than tfae low bur- 
lesque, becluse the images of the latter are mean and 
filthy, and the language itself entirely nnknown to all 
men of good breeding. The style of Billingsgate would 
not make a very agreeable figure at St James's. A 
gentleman would take'but little pleasure in language 
which he would think it hard to be accosted in, or in 
reading words which he Could not pronounce without 
blushing. The loAy burlesque is the more to be ad- 
mired, because, to write it, the author must be master 
•f two of the most different talents in nature. A talent 
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to find out and expose what is ridiculons, i> vny dif- 
ferent from that which is to raise ani] elevate. We ramt 
read Virgil and Milton for the one, and Horace and 
Hndibras for the other. We know that the authors of 
escellent comedies have often failed in the grave style, 
and the traj^ian as often in comedy. Admiration and 
Laughter are rff such opposite natures, that thoy are 
seldom created by the same person. The man of mirth 
is always observing the follies and weaknesses, the se- 
rious writer the virtues or crimes, of mankind ; one is 
pleased with contemplating a beau, the other a hero: 
even from the same abject they would draw different 
ideae : Achilles would appear in very different ]lfbt» to 
Thersites and Alexander; the one would admire the 
courage and greatness of hit soul; the otiier would ri- 
dicule the vanity and rashness of his temper. Aa the 
satyrist says to Hanibal : 



The conlrariety of style to the subject pleases the 
more stronsly, because it is more surprising; the ex- 
pectation of the reader is pleasantly deceived, who ex- 
pects an humble style from the subject, or a great sub- 
ject from the style. It pleases the more universally, 
because it is agreeable to the taste both of tlie grave 
and the merry ; but more particularly so to those who 
have a relish of the best writers, and the noblest sort of 
poetry. I shall produce only one passage out of this 
poet, which is the misfortune of his Galligaskins: 

My GaltigaBldiiB, which ha*e long withstood 

The winter's fury and encroaching frosts. 

By time lubdu'd (what will not time subdue !) 



This is admirably pathetical, and shews very well the 
vicissitudes of sublunary things. I'lie rest goes on to a 
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vicissitu 

nrodigious height ; and a man in Grcenland'conld bard- 

Jy have made a more pathetick and terrible complaint. 

Is it not surprising that the subject should be so mean, 

and the verse so jiompous, that the least things in his 

poetry, as in a microscope, should grow great and fbr- 
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midable to the eye ; especially considering that, not un- 
(terstanding French, he had no model for his style? 
that he should have no writer to imitate, and himself 
be inimituble ? thnt he shoiiM do aJt this before he waa 
twenty i at an age which is usually pleased with a glare 
of false thoughts, little turns, and unnatural fustian ? at 
an age at which Cowley, Dryden, and I' had almost said 
Virgil, were inconsiderable ? so soon was his imagina- 
tion at its full strength, his judgment ripe, and his hu- 
mour complete. 

This poem was written for his own diversion, with- 
out any design of publication. It was communicated 
but to me: but soon spread, and fell into the hands 
of pirates. It was put out, vilely mangled, by Ben 
Bragge ; and impudentiy said to he corrected by the author. 
This grievance is now grown more epidemic^ ; and no 
man now has a right to his own thoughts, or a title to 
his own writings. Xenoplion answered the Persian, who 
demanded !ifs arms, " We have nothing now left but 
" our arms and our valour; if we surrender the one, 
" how shall we make use of the other P" Poets have no- 
thing \)vX their wits and their writings ; and if they are 
plundered of the latter, I don't see what good the for- 
mer can do them. To pirate, and publickly own it, to 
prefix their names to the works they steal, to own and 
avow the theft, I believe, was never yet heard of but in 
England. It will sound oddly to posterity, that, in a 
polite nation, in an enlightened age, under the direction 
of the most wise, most Teamed, and most generous en- 
couragers of knowledge in the world, the property of a 
mechanick should be better secured than that of a scho- 
lar .' that the poorest man^l operations should be more 
valued than the noblest products of the brajn ! that it 
should be felony to rob a cobler of a pair of shoes, and 
no crime to deprive the best author of his whole subsis- 
tence ! that nothing should make a man a sure title to 
bis own writings but the stupidity of them ! that the 
works of Dryden should meet with leas encouragement 
than those of his own Flecknoe, or Blackmore ! that 
Tiliotson and St. (Jeorge, Tom Tliunib and Temple, 
should be set on an equal foot ! This is the reason why 
this very Paper hue been so long delayed ; andj while 
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the most iDipadnit utd tcandaloua libela are piiblicUy 
-Tended by the pirates, this innocent work is forced to 
steal abroad as if it were a libel. 

Our present writer* are hy these vretchet reduced to 
the same conditiui Virgil was, when the centurion sew 
zed on his estate^ But I don't doubt but I can fix i^ion 
the Maecenas of the present age, that will retrieve toem 
from it. But, whatever effects this piracy may hiave 
upon ua, it contributed very much to the advanUge of 
Mr. Philips; it helped hint to a reputatim which he 
neither desired nor expected, and to the honour of b^ 
ii^ put upon a work of which he did not think himself 
capable; but the event shewed his modesty. And it 
was reasonable to hope, that he, who could raise mean 
subjects so high, should still be more elevated on gicater 
thanes ; that he, that could draw such noble ideas trom 
a shilling, could not fail upon such a subject aa the 
Duke of Marlborough, which it capahlt of h^HUmMg^ 
even the moit loto and trifling geniut. And, indwd, moat 
of the great works which have been produced in the 
world have been owing less to the poet than the patron. 
Men of the greatest genius are sometimes lazy, and 
want a spur; often modest, and dare not venture in 
publick ; they certainly know their &ulta in the worst 
things; and even their best things they are not food 
of, because the ides of what they ought to be is far 
above what they are. This induced me to believe that 
Virgil desired his works might be burnt, had not the 
*Mne Angustus, that desired him to write them, pre- 
served tbem Irom destruction. A scribbling beau may 
im^ne a poet may be induced to write, by the very 
ideasure he finds in writing; "hut that is seldom, when 
people are necessitated to iL I have known men row, 
and use very hard labour, for diversion, which, if they 
had been tied to, they would have thought thenselye* 
v^y unhappy. 

But to return to Bleidiam, that work so much admiral 
ed'by some and censured by others. I have often wish- 
ed he had wrote it in Latio, that he might be out of 
the reach of the empty critick, who could bave as little 
understood his meaning in that language as they do tut 
beauties in his own. 
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False criticlofaave been the plague of all ages; Mil- 
ton himself, in s very polite court, has been compared 
to the rumbling of a. wheel'bairow : be had been on 
the wrong side, and therefore could not be a good poet 
And this, perhaps, may be Mr. Fhilips's cdte. 
. But I take generally the ignorance of bb readers to 
be the occasion of their dislike. People that have form- 
ed their taste upon the French writers can have no re* 
lish for Philips ; they admire pointsand turns, and con- 
sequently have no judgment of what is great and ma- 
iestick: nemustlooklituein their eyes, when he soars so 
nigh as to be almost out of their view. I cannot there- 
fare allow any admirer of the French to be a j>ii%c of 
Blenheim, nor any nho takes Bouhours for a complete 
critick. He generally judges of the ancients by the mo- 
dems, and not the moderns by the ancients; he takef 
those passages of their own authors to be really sublime 
which come the nearest to it ; heoften calls that a no- 
ble and a great thought which is only a pretty and a 
fine one: and has more instances of the sublime out of 
Ovid de Tristibus, than he has out of alt Virgil. 

I shall allow, therefore, only those to be judges of 
Philips, who make the ancients, and particularly Virgil, 
, their standard. 

But, before I enter on this subject, I shall consider 
what is particular in the style of Philips, and examiue 
what ought to be the style of heroick poetry ; and next 
inquire how far he is come up to that style. 

His style is particular, because be lays aside rhyme, 
and writes in blank verse, and uses old words, and fre- 
quently postpones the adjective to the substantive, and 
tne substantive to the verb ; and leaves out little par- 
ticles, a,&nAihe; her, anAhh; and uses frequent ap- 
positions. Now let us examine whether these altera- 
tions of a^le be conformable to the true sublime. 
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William Walsh, the son of Jgsepli Walsh, Esq. of 
Abberley in Worcesterahire, waa bom in 1663, as ap- 
pears from the account of Wood, who relates, that at 
the age of fifteen he became, in 1678, a gentlemaD 
commoner of Wadham College. 

He left the university without a degree, and pursued 
his studies in London and at home ; that he studied, in 
whatever place, it apparent from the effect, for he be- 
came, in Mr. DTydea'a opinion, the best crilick in the no- 
lle was not, however, merely a critick or a scholar, 
but a man of fashion, and, as Dennis remarks, ostenta- 
tiously splendid in his dress. He was likewise a mem- 
ber of parliament and a courtier, knigbt of the shire for 
his native county in several parliaments ; in another, the 
representative of Richmorid in Yorkshire; and gentle- 
man of the horse to Queen Anne, under the Duke of 
Somerset 

Some of his verses shew him to have been a zealous 
friend to the Revolution; but his political ardour did 
not abate his reverence or kindness for Dryden, to 
whom be gave a dissertation on Virgil's Pastorals, in 
which, however studied, he discovers some ignorance 
of the laws of French versification. 

In 1705, he began to correspond with Mr. Pope, in 
whom he discovered very early the power of poetry. 
Their letters are written upon the pastoral comedv of 
the Italians, and those pastorals which Pope was tlien 
preparing to publish. 

The kindnesses which are first experienced are sel- 
dom forgotten. Pope always retained a grateful me- 
mo^ of Walsh's notice, and mentioned him in one of 
his latter pieces among those that had encouraged his 
juvenile stuilies : 
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In fail Eauy on Criticum he hsd given him mare 
splendid praise; and, in the <^aiiton of his learned 
Cominentator, saciificedalktleof his judgment to his 
gratitude. 

The time of his death I have not learned. It must 
have happened between 1 707, when he wrote to ^^ve ; 
and 1711, when Pope praised him in his Essay. The 
epitaph malie« him forty-six years old : if Wood's .ac- 
count be right, he died m nog. 

He is known more by hia familiarity with greater 
men, than by any thing done or written by himself. 

His works are not numerous. In prose he wrote 
Eugenia, a Defence of Women ; which Dryden honour- 
ed with a preface. 

Esculaptiu, or the Hospital of Fooh, published after 
his death. 

A ct^dion of Letters and. Poems, amiiroux artdeallatU, 

.9 published in the volumes called Dryden's Miscel- 
, and tome other occasional pieces, 
o his Poems and Letters ia prefixed a very judicious 

freface upon Epistolary Compoeition and Amorous 
'oetry. 
In his Golden Age reHored, there was suniethio^ of 
humour, while the facts were recent ; but it now strikes 
no.longer. In his imitation of Horace, the first stan- 
zas are happily turned ; and In all his wrjtiiigs there 
are pleasing passages. He has, however, more ele- 
gance than vigour^ and seldom rises higher than to b« 
pretty, 
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Or the great poet whose life I am about to delineate, 
tbe curiosity which his reputation must excite will re- 

Siire a display more smple than can now be given, 
is contemporaries, however they revereDCed hia geni- 
us, left his life unwritten ; and nothing therefore can 
be known beyond what casual mention and uncertain 
tradition have supplied. 

John Dryden was bum Aujjust 9, 16S1, at Ald- 
winkle, near Oundle, the son of Emsmus Dryden of 
Titchraersl) ; who was tlie thiril son of Sir Eroamua 
Dryden, bnronet, of Canons Ashby, AU these places 
are in Noithamptonebire ; but tbe original stock of the 
family vast in the county of Huntingdon. 

He is reported by his last biographer. Derrick, to 
have inherited from his father an estate of two hundred 
a year, and to have been bred, as was said, nu Anabap- 
xiat. For either of these particulars no authority is gi- 
ven. Such a fortune ought to have secured liim from 
that poverty which seems always to have oppressed 
him ; or, if he had wasted it, to have made him asha- 
med o( publishing his necessities. But thougt) he had 
many enemies, who undoubtedly examined his life with 
a scrutiny sufficiently malicious, I do not remember 
that be is ever charged with waste of his patrimony. 
He was indeed sometimes reproached for his first reli- 
gion. 1 arti therefore inclinM to believe that Derrick's 
tntelligeiice was partly true, and partly* erroneous. 

From Westminster School, where he was instructed 
M one of tbe King's scholars by Dr. Busby, whom he 
long after continued to reverence, he was in i(i59 elect- 
ed to one of the Westminster scholarships at Cambridge. 

Of his school performances has appeared only a 
poem on the death of Lord Hastings, composed i^h 
great ambition of such conceits as, notwithstanding the 
reformation begun by Waller and Denbam, the exam- 
V»L. VI. Y 
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pie of Cowley still kept in reputation. Lord Hastings 
died of the small-pox; andhiapoethaimadeof thepua- 
tules, first rosebuds, And then gems ; at last exalts ibem 
into Stan ; and says. 



At the university he does not appear to have been 
eager of poetical distinction, or to have lavished his 
early wit either on fictitioiiB subjects or piiblick occa- 
sions. He probably considered, that he who proposed 
to be an author ought first to be a student. He obtain- 
ed, whatever was the reason, no fellowship in tbe Col- 
lejre. Why he was excluded cannot now be known, 
and it is vain to guess ; had he thought himself injured, 
he knew how to complain. In the life of Plutarch he 
mentions his education in the College with gratitude; 
but, in a prologue at Oxford, he has these lines : 

Oxford tohjm > desm name shnll be 

Than his own motber-universitj ; 

Thebes did hU rude, unluiowjiig joulh engage; 

He chooaea Athena in hia riper age 

It was not till the death of Cramwell, in l658, that 
he became a publick candidate for fame, by publishing 
Heroic Stawzoi on the late Lord Protector ; which, com- 
pared with the verses of Sprat and Waller on the samo 
occasion, were sufficient to raise great expectations of tbe 

When tbe King was restored, Dryden, like tbe other 
panegyrists of usurpation, changed his opinion, or his 
profession, and published Astrea Redux, a Poenon 
the happy ResloralioH and Return of his most tacred Ma- 
je*ly King CfiarUs the Second. 

The reproach of inconstancy was, on this occasion, 
shared with such numbers, that it produced neither ha- 
tred nor disgrace I if he changed, he chsnged with the 
nation. It was, however, not totally forgotten when 
his reputation raised him enemies. 

The same year, he praisetl the new King in a second 
poem on his restoration. In tbe Astiiea was tbe line, 
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for which he was peniecuted with perpetual ridicule, 
perhspe with more than was deserved. Silenee is in- 
deed mere privation; and, *a considered, cannot invade; 
but privation likewise certainly is darkiiett, and proba- 
bly cold ; yet poetry has never been refused the right of 
ascrilung effects or agency to thetn as to positive paw-' 
ers. No man scruples to say that darkneit hinders him 
from his work; or that cold has killed the planta. 
Death is also privation ; yet who has made any difficul- 
ty of assigning to Death a dart and the power of stri- 
king? 

Id settling the order of his works there is some difE- 
culty ; for, even when tlicy are important enough to be 
formally offered to a pntmn, he does not commonly date 
liis dedication ; tlie time of writinff and nuUi^ing is 
not always the same ; nor can the first editions be easi- 
ly found, if even from them could be obtained the ne- 
cessary information. 

The time at which his first play was exhibited is not 
certainly known, because it was not printed tUl it was, 
some years afterwards, altered and revived ; but since 
the {Jays are said to be printed in the order in which 
they were written, from the dates of some, those of o- 
thers may be inferred ; and thus it may be collected, 
that in i&iS, in the thirty-se«ond year aS his life, he 
commenced a writer for the stage ; compelled' undoubt- 
edly by necessity, &r he appears never to have loved 
that exercise of his genius, or to have much pleased 
himself with his own dramas. 

Of the stage, when he had once invaded it, he kept 
possesrion for many years; not indeed without the 
competition of riv^s, who sometimes prevailed, or the 
censure of criticks, which was often poignant and of- 
ten just ; but with such a degree of reputation as made 
him at least secure of being heard, whatever might be 
the final determination of the publick. 

His first piece was a comedy called The Wild GaUatU. 

He began with no bappy auguries ; for his performance 

WU ao much disapproved, that he was compelled to re- 

Y » 



call it, and change it from its imperfect itftto tt> ibe 
form in which it now apfKars, and whidi is yet suffici* 
ently ttefective to vindicate the cricicks. 

I wish that there were no necesnty of following tlw 
pro^ew of his theatrical fame, or tntciiij; the meamers 
of hi* mind through the whole wriea of hia di«matick 
performances ; it will he fit, however, to enumerate 
tbem, and to take especial notice of those that are dis- 
tiaguished by any peculiarity, iutrlnsick or concomi- 
tant ; for the composition and fate of eight-and-twen^ 
dramas include too much of a poetical life to be omitted. 

In l664i, he published 7^ Rivai Ladkt, which b« 
dedicated to the Earl of Orrery, a mac of high reputa- 
tion both as a writer and as a. statesman. In this play 
he made hii essay of dramatick rhyme, which be de- 
fends, in his dedica^on, witli sufficient certainty of a 
favoundile hearing; for Orrery was himself a writer of 
rhyming tragedies. 

He then joined with Sir Robert Howard in THe /w- 
dian Queen, a tragedy in rhyme. The parts which ei- 
ther of them wrote are not diatinguiahed. 

The Indian Emjteror was published in 1667. It is a 
tragedy in rhyme, intentled for a sequel to Hotrard"* 
Jt^tan Quee*. Of this connection notice was given to 
the audience by gu'inted bills, distributed at the door; 
an expedient supposed to be ridiculed in Tite Rekearaal, 
where Bayes tells how many reams he Iws printed, to 
instil into the nudience some conception of his plot. 

In this play is the description of Night, which Rymw 
has made famous by preferring it to those of all other 
poets. 

The practice of making tragedies in rhyme was in.. 
troduced soon afWr the Restoration, as it Beeras by the 
Earl of Orrery, in compliance with the opinion of 
Gfasrlea the Second, who bad formed his taste by the 
French theatre ; and Dryden, who wrote, and made no 
difficulty of dedaiing that lie wrote only to please, and 
who po-haps knew that by bis dexterity t^ versigcatidn 
be was more likely to excel others in rhyme than with- 
out it, very readily adopted his master's pntenace. 
He therefore made rhyming tragedies, till, by the pcv- 
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*4lence of KMnifoat propriety, he mciiii to have grown 
uhamed of nuking them iny longer. 

To thit plsy is prefixed a very vehement defence of 
druuatick rbyme, in confuUtion of the prefuce to The 
Difie of Lerma, in which Sir Robert Howard had cen- 

Id 1667 he publiafaed Anniu MirabiUt, the Year of 
Wonder*, which may be esteemed one of his moat elW> 
borate work«. 

It ie addressed to Sir Rol>ert Howard b^ a letter, 
which is not properly a dedication ; and, writing to a 
poet, he ha« int^rgpersed manv critical obaervations, of 
wtuch some are common,, and some perhaps ventured 
without much consideration. He began, even now, to 
exercise the domination of conscious genius, by recom- 
mending his own performance: " 1 am satisfied that 
" aa the Prince, and General [^Rupert and Monk"] me 
" incomparably the best sulijecta I ever had, so what I 
" have written on them is much better than what I 
" have performed on.any other. As I have endeavour* 
" ed to adorn my poem with noble thoujjhts, so much 
" more to express those thoughfs with eiocution." 

It is written in quatrains, or heroick stanztis of four 
lines ; a measure which lie hail learned from, the Gaur 
dibert of Davenant, and vliiih he then thought the 
moat majeslick that the English language afFonls. Of 
this stanza he mentions the incumbrances, increaatd 
as they were by the exactness which the age required. 
It was, throughnut his life, very much his custom to 
recominend his works by representation of tlie difficul- 
ties thiit he had encountered, without appearing to have 
sufficiently considered, thut wJiere tliere is no difficulty 
there ie no praise. 

There seems to be, in the conduct of Sir Robert 
Howard and Dryden towards each other, something 
that is not now easily to be explained. Dryden, in his 
dedication to the Earl of Orrery, had defended drama- 
tick rhyme ; and Howard, w the preface to a collection 
of play«, had censured his opinion. Dryden vindicated 
himself in his Dialogue on Dramaiick Poetry ; Howard, 
in his preface to Tfe Duke of I^rma, animadverted on 
the vindication ; and Dryden, in a prefiice to The Indian 
Y 3 
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Emperor, reptied to the AnimadversioiiB with great rs> 
penty, and almost vith contumely. The iledicution to 
this play 18 dated the ye!ir in which the AmiHs Mirahi- 
St was published. Here appears a straoge inconaist- 
ency ; but Langbaine affords wrnie help, by relating that 
the answer to Howard was not pubh'sbed in the firat 
edition of the play, but was added when it was after- 
wards reprintea; and as The Jiuke of Lerma did not 
appear tut I66S, the same year in which the diak^ie 
was published, there was time enough for enmity to 
grow up between authors, who, writing both for the 
theatre, were naturally rivals. 

He was now so much distinguished, that in l(iC»9 he 
succeeded Sir Wilh'ara Davenant ns poet-laureat. The 
salary of the laureat had been raised in favour of Jooson, 
by Charles the First, from nn hundred marks to one 
Bundred pounds a year, and a tierce of wine ; a re- 
venue in tliose^ys not inadequate to the conveniencies 
of life. 

The same year, he published his essay on DraniAtick 
Poetry, an elegant and instructive dialugue, in which 
we are told, by Prior, that the principal character is 
meant to represent the Duke of Dorset. This work 
teems to have given Addison a model for his Dialogues 
npon Medals. 

Secret Love, or the Maiden Queen, (KifiS), is a tragi- 
comedy. In the prefece he discusses a curious question, 
whether a poet can judge well of his own productions^ 
and determines very justly, that, of the plan and dis- 
position, and all that can be reduced to principles of 
science, the author may depend upon his own opinion ; 
but that, in those parts where fancy predominates, self- 
love may easily deceive. He might have observed, that 
what is good only because it pleases, cannot be pro- 
nounced good till it has been found to please. 

Sir Martin Mar-aa (1668) is n comedy, published 
without preface or dedication, and at lirst withont the 
name of the author. Langbaine charges it, like most 
of the rest, with plagiarism ; and observes, that the 
is translated from Voiture, allowing however that 
the sense and measure are exactly observed. 
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T/ie Tempest (I6'70) ie an alteration of Shaluipeare't 
play, made by Dryden in conjunction with Davcnant ; 
" whom," says he, " I found of so quick n fancy, that 
" nothinz vas proposed to hint in tvhich be could not 
'■ sttddeoly produce a thought extremely pleasant and 
" sarprisiDg ; and those lirst thoughts of his, contrary 
" to the Latin proverb, were not at ways the least happy ; 
" and as his fancy was quick^ so lihetvise were the prii- 
" dticta of it remote ami new. He borrowed not of any 
"oUier; and hia imaginations were such ■« could not 
" eanly enter into any otiier man." 

The effect produced by the conjunction of these two 
powerful minds was, that to Shakespeare's monster, 
Caliban, is added a sinter- monster, Sycorax ; and a v/o- 
man, who, in the original {day, had never seen a man, 
ie in this lirought acquainted with a man that had never 
seen a woman. 

About this time, in l673, Dryden seems to have had 
his quiet much disturbed by the success of The Entprett 
^ Morocco, a tragedy written in rhyme by Elkanah 
Settle ; which wus so much applauded, as to make bim 
think his supremacy of reputation in some danger. 
Settle had not only been prosperous on the stage, but, 
in the confidence of success, had published his play, 
with sculptures and a preface of dHiance. Here wa» 
one offence added to another ; iind, for the last blast 
of inflammation, it was acted at Whitehall by tlie court 
ladies. 

Dryden could not now repress those emotions, which 
he called indignation, and others jealousy ; but wrote 
upon the play and the dedication such criticism as malig- 
nant impatience could pour out in haste. 

Of Settle he gives this char.icter : " He 's an animid 
" of a most deplored understanding, without reading 
" and conversation. His being is in a twylight cf sense, 
" and some glimmering of thought which he can never 
" fashion into wit or English. His style is boisterous 
" and rough-hewn, his rhyme incorrigibly lewd, and 
-" his ntimbers perpetually harsh and ill-sounding. The 
" little talent which he has, is fancy. He cometinaet 
"labours with a thought; but, with the podderhe 
" makes to bring it into the world, 'tis commonly still- 
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" bom ; ao that, for want of leArning and elocution, he 
" will never be able to express any thing either natu- 
" rally or justly." 

Tbii i* nut very tlecent : yet tliis is one ijf the pagei 
in which rnticism prevails over brutal fury. He pro- 
ceeds : " He bus a heuvy band at fools, and a great fi> 
" lieity In writinf^ nonsense fur them. Fools they will 
" be in Btiite of bim. His King, his two Empresses, 
" bis Villain, and his Sub-viUuin, nay bis hero, have all 
" a certain natural cast of the father — their folly wag 
" bornandbredintiiem, and something of the Elkanah 
" will be visible." 

This is Dryden's general declamation ; 1 will not 
withhold from the reader a particular remark. Havic^ 
gone through the first act, he says, " to conclude this 
" act with the most rumbling piece of nonsense spoken 



." Coiifaita a xvule to lightning, make a smik imitate 
" lightning, uni\ fialtvniig lig/UmiiB ■ lightning eiire is a 
" threatening tiiin>!'. And this lightning must gild a 
" ttona. Now, if I must ciinfiHin my smiles to li^hl- 
" ning, tlicn my smiles must gilil a dtnrm too: togUd 
" with sjnilen, is anew invention of gilding. And gild 
" a Btonn by being backed w'.Ht thunder. Thunder is 
" part of the stiirm ; «o one pnrt of the storm must help 
" to gild another part, and help by backing ; as if a man 
'■' would gild a Uiing the better for being bucked, or 
" having a load upon hiii back. So tliat here is giLltag 
" by coHjbnniiig, smiling, Ughlniitg, backing, and I/ihh- 
" dering. The whole is as if 1 should 9.-vy tlius: I will 
*' make my counterfeit smiles look like a ndUering stone 
" horse, wliich, bein^ backed with n trooj>er, does but 
" gild tlie battle. I am mistaken if nonsense i$ nut 
" here pretty thick sown. Sure the puet writ tliese tws 
'' lines a^biiai'd some sicatk in a storm, and, being atr- 
" sick, «pevked up a guod iuuiy of clottcU n 
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Mere is periiapa a sufficient •peamen 
. though r _ ' ' ' 

lily to fa 
it may graU^ curioHity to quote it more Urply 



pamphlet, though Dryden'a, has nerer been thought 
wor&y of r -—-•"•'-- — ' - — — •>- '- "-- '^-- ■ 



repiiUication, and is not easily to be ffatind, 
'ty to quote it more 

■WhcDc'n Bhc bleed*. 



" Thai allendt that breath. — -The poet is at brtath 
" again ; breatk can never 'scape him ; and here he 
" brings in a breath that must be infectious with pro- 
" nouncing a sentence ; and this sentence is not to be 
" jnronounced till the condemned party bleeds; that is^ 
" she must be executed first, and sentenced afler ; and 
"the pronouncing of this senUmx wiJl be infectious; 
" that IS, others will catch the disease of that sentence, 
" and this infecting of others will torment a man's self. 
" The whole is thus : wActi ihe bUedt, thou needest no 
" greater hell or torment to thyself, than infecting of others 
" by pronoancing a sejUence upon her. What hoclge- 
" podge does he make here .' Never was Dutch grout 
" such clogging, tliick, indigestible stuff. But this is 
" but n taste to stay the stomach ; we shall bare a more 
" plentiful mesa presently, 

" Now to dish up the poet's brothj that I promised: 

For when we're dead, and our freed bouIs oniarg'd. 

Of nature's grosser burrlen we're dlscharg'd . 

■nien, genUe aa a happy iover'i iigh, 

Like wand'ring meteors through the sir we*(I fly. 

And in our airj walk, as sublle guests. 

We'll Bteal into our cruel fathers' breasts. 

There read their souls, and track each passkm's sphere. 

And in their orbs view the dark characteri 

Of aiegee, ruins, murders, blood, and wars. 

We'll blot out all those hideous draughlK, and write 

Pure aixl irhite forma ; then with a radiant light 

Theii breasts encircle, till their paeelons be 

Genlli aa Xoture in Its Infanc}- ; 

Till. Kdtiio'd hf OUT chums, their furies cease. 

And their revenge resolve* InUi a peace. 

Thus by out death their quarrel enda. 

Whom living we made foM, dead, wall make fricndi. 
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If thii be not a very liberal mesa, I will refer mv- 
Mlf to the Btumacb of any moderate gueaL And • 
rare mem it is, far excellinf; any WeRtminster white- 
brolh. It is a kind of giblet porridge, made of the 
ffiblets of a couple of young ^eese, atodged full of 
meleon, orbs, tpheret, tract, kitftout draughts, dark 
eliaracters, while forms, and radiant lights, deuigned 
not only to please appetite, and indulge luxury ; but 
it is also physical, being an approvetl medicine to 
purge choler ; fur it ia propounded, by Morena, u 
a receipt to cure their fathers of their cbolerick bu- 
nioura; and, were it written in characters aa barbar- 
oua as the words, might very welt pasa fur a doctor's 
bill. To conclude : it ia porridge, 'tis a receipt, .'ti* 
a pig with a pudding In the belly, 'tia I know not 
what; for, certainly, never any one that pretended 
to write sense had the impudence before to put such 
stuff' as tliis into the moutha of those that were to 
speak it before an audience, whom he did not take 
to be all fuols ; and after that to print it too, ^nd ex- 
pose it to the examination of the world. But let US 
gee what we can make of thia stuff; 

For when we're dead, and our freed souls enlu-g'd 

" Here he tells ua what it ia to be dead; it ia to have 
" our freed soldi ast free. Now, if to have a soul set 
" free, ia to be dead ; then to have t. freed soul set &ee, 
" ia to have a dead man die. 

Then, genti; ns b happj lover'a righ 

" They two like one tigh, and that one sigh like two 
" wandering meteors, 

" — Shall fly through the air— 

" That is, they shall mount above Uke falling atars, or 
" else they shall skip like two Jacks with lanthorns, or 
" Will with s whiiin, and Madge with a candle." 

" Arid in their atry walk steal into their cruelfathert' 
" breasts, Uke xtthtk guests. So, that their /ofAeri breaxU 
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" must be in an airv waUt, an airy walk oTAJUer. And 
" there Ikeif mil rOia their tauh, and track the spkeren of 
" their paxsims. That is, thesa walking filers, Jack 
" with a lantliorn, &c. will put an his speftades end 
" fall AreadingmmU ; and put on his pumps, and fall a 
" trackivg of fpkerei : so that he will read and run, 
" walk and fly. at the same time ! Oil ! Nimble Jack 1 
" Then he mil tee, how revenge here, how ambilion there— 
" The birds vill hop about. And then vietv the dark cha- 
" racters i^tieges, nuns, murdert, blood, and mart, in their 
" orb* : Traei l^e character!/ to their forma 1 Oh 1 rare 
" sport for Jack 1 Never was place eo full (if game, as 
" these breasts I You cannot stir, but flush a sphere, 
" start a character, or unkennel an orb 1" 

Settle's is said to have been the first pUy embellished 
with sculptures; those omnments seein to have given 
poor Dryden great Jistiirliaucc. He tries however to 
ease his pain by venting his msHce in a parody. 

■' I'he poet has not only been so imprudent to ex- 
" pose all this stuff, but so arrogant to defend it with 
" an epistle ; like a saucy booth-keeper, that, when he 
" hail put a cheat upon the people, would wrangle and 
" fight with any that would not like it, or would offer 
" to discover it ; for which arrogance our poet receives 
" this correction ; and, to jerk him a little the sharper, 
" I will Dot trauspose his verse, but by the help of his 
" own words, transtiMi sense sense, that, by my stuff, 
" people msy judge the better what his is: 

" Great boy, tby tragedy and sculptureii donci 

" Prom press and plaus, in fleets do homeward run ; 

*■ And. in ridiculous and humble pride, 

" Their course in ballad-eingers' baskets guide, 

" Whose greasy twigs do all new beauties lake, 

" From the gay shows thy dainty sculptures make. 

" Thy lines a mess of rhyming nonsense yield, 

" A senseless tale, with flattering fustian fill'd. 

** No grain of sense does in one line apjiear, 

*■ Thy words big bulks of boisterous bombitEt bear. 

" With noise they move, and tioia pla}-ers' monthi rebound. 

" When (heir tongues dance lo thy words' empty sound, 

*' By thee inspir'd the rumbling venKS roll, 

" As if that rhyme and bombast lent a si>ul : 

" And nith (hat muI they seem taught duty too; 

" To liiimiij wonli doM bumble nonsense hoH-. 
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" As If it would thy worthleia irorth eahaiKXi 

" To th' lawCM rank of fop* thy pcabe advance, 

•■ To whom, by Instinct, all Ih; Muff ii dear : 

" Their loud claps echo to the theatre. 

" FroiOtbreEithg of foola thy cominendation uprEOdB, 

" Fame liaga Ihy pralM with mouths of loggEr-heida. 

" With noise snd laughing each thy fustian greets, 

" 'Tls elapt hy choire of empty-headed cits, 

" Who hare their tribute sent, and homage given, 

" As men in whispers send loud noise to Heaven. 

" Thos I have daubed him with his own pnddle : ancl 
" now we are come from aboard his dancing, raaekiitff, 
" reboonding, breathing fleet: and, aa if we had land- 
" ed at Gotham, we meet nothing but fools and non- 
-• aense." 

Such was the criticism to which the genius ot Dry- 
den coold be reduced, between rnge and terror; rage 
with little provocation, and terror with little danger. 
To see the highest mind thun levelled with the mean- 
est, may prodiice some solace to the consciousmesa of 
weakneHS, and some mortification to the pride of wis- 
dom. But let it be remembered, that minds are not 
levelled in their powers but when they are first levelled 
in their desires. Dryden and Settle had both placed 
their happiness in the claps of mnltitudea- 

An Evenings Lone, or The Mock AslroU^er, a comedy, 
(1671), K dedicated to the illustrious Duke of New- 
castle, whom he courts by adding to his praises those 
of hia lady, not only as a lover, but a partner of his stu- 
dies. It IS unpleasing to think how many names, once 
celebrated, are since Rtrgotten. Of Newcastle's works 
nothing is now known but his Treatiee on Horsemon- 

The Preface seems very elaborately written, and 
contains many just remarks on the Fathers of the En- 
glish drama. Shakespeare's plots, he says, are in the 
hundred novels of Cinlhio; those of Beaumunt and 
Fletcher in Spanish stories; Jonson only made them 
for himself. His criticisms upon tragedy, comedy, end 
farce, are judicious and profound. He endeavours to 
defend the immorality of some of his comedies by the 
example of former writers ; which is only to tty, that 
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he «u not the fint nor perbaps the ffmteat offender. 
Atmnat thoK that accuied bim of plagiarinn he allegei 
i&vour^le expreBsion of the Kiog : " He only deiired 
" that they, who accused me of thefts, would iteal him 
" plays like mine ;" andtfaeii relates how much labour he 
spenda in fitting for the English stage what he borrow! 
from others. 

Twrannick Loee, or the Virgin Margtr (1672), wm 
anotoer tragedy in rhyme, conspicuous far many pu- 
sages of strength and elegance, and many of empty 
noise and ridiculous turbulence. The rants of Max- 
imin have been always the aport of criticism ; and weri* 
at length, if his nwn confession may be trusted, the 
ahaine of the writer. 

Of this |day he baa taken care to let the reader know, 
that it was contrived and written in seven weeks. 
Want of time was often his excuse, or perhaps short- 
ness of time wa« his privale boast in the form of an 
apcdogy. 

It wa» written before The Conquett of Granada, but 
published after it. The design is to recommend piety. 
" I consid^wl that pleasure was not the only end of 
" Poesy ; and that even the instructions of morality 
" were not w wholly the business of a poet, as that the 
" precepts and examples of piety were to be omitted; 
" for to leave that -employ mentaltcweUier to the clergy, 
" were to forget that rehgion was nrst taught in verse, 
" which the laziness or dulness of succeeding priesthood 
" turned afterwards into prose," Thus foolishly could 
Dryden write, rather than not show his malice to the 



The two parts of The Conquest of Granada (1ST3), 
are written with a seeming determination to glut the 
publick with draraatick wonders, to exhibit in its highesif 
elevation a theatrical meteor of incredible love and im- 
possibte valour, and to leave no room for a wilder flight 
to the extravagance of posterity. All the rays of ro- 
mantick heat, whether amorous or warlike, glyw in Al- 
numzor by a kind of concentration. He ii above all 
laws ; he is exempt from all restraints ; he ranges the 
world at will,, and governs wherever he appears. He 
figfata without inquiring the cause, and loves in spight 
Vol.. VI. Z 
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of the oUimlionfl onoBti^, t^rnectioaln'luaniutflei^ 
■nd of pTobibition mm the deaa. Yet (he »cenefl anif 
for the most part, delightful ; they exhibit a kini ot 
illiistrioiw depravity, and majestick madnees, such as, 
if it u HKnetiiiiei despised, is often reverenced, and in 
vhicb the ridiculous la mingled with the aBtoniihii^.* 

In the Epilogue to the second port of The Conqual ^ 
Granada, Or^dui indulges his fevoarite pleasure tX 
discrediting Ins predecessors ; and this Epiloguehehas 
defended hj a long postscript He had promised a se- 
cond dialogue, in which he should more fully treat of 
the virtues and faults of the English poets, who have 
written in the dramadck, epich, or lyrick way. This 
promise was never formally performed; but, with k- 
spect to the dramatick wnters, he has given us in his 
prefaces, and in this postscript, something equivalent; 
but his purpose being to esalt himself by the compari- 
son, he shows faults distinctly, and only praises excel- 
lence in general terms. 

A play thus written, in professed defiance of proba- 
bility, naturally drew upon itself the vultures of tbe 
dieatre. One of the the criticks that attacked it was 
Martin ChSbrd, to whom Sprat addressed the Life of 
Cowley, with such veneration of his critical powers as 
might naturally excite great expectations of iustructton 
from his remarks. But let honest credulity beware of 
receiving characters from contemporary writers. Clif- 
ford's remarks, bv the favour of Dr. Percy, were at last 
obtained ; and, that no man may ever want them mOTe, 
I will extract enough to satie^ all reasonable desire. 

In the first letter his observation is only general; 
"Yon do live," says he, "in as much ignorance and 
" darkness as you did in the womb ; your writings are 
" like a Jack'of- all- trade's shop; they have a variety, 
" but nothing of value; and if thou art not the dullest 
'' plant-animal that ever the earth produced, all that I 
" have conversed with are strangely mistaken in thee." 

In the second he tells him that Almanzor isnotmore 
copied from Achilles than from Ancient Pistol. "But 
" I am," says he, " strangely mistaken if 1 have not 
" seen this very Almatteor of yours in some di^uise a- 
" bout this town, and pascsog under another name. 
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*' Tyvtbee tell me trae, was not this Huffcap once the 
" Indian Ewmeror f and at another time did be not call 
"" himself Maximiit9 Was not Lyndanua once called 
" Almeriaf I mean, under Moniexutaa the Indian Em- 
*' peror. I protest and vow they are either the same, 
" or BO alike, that I cannot, for my heart, dittingnish 
" one ttota the other. You ore therefore a stranse un- 
" consdonabte thief; thou art not content to ated from 
" others, bat dost rob thy poor wretched self too." 

Now was Settle's time to take his revenge. He wrote 
a vindieation of his own lines ; and, if he is farced to 
yield any thitt^, makes his reprisals upon his enemy. 
To say that his answer is equiJ to the censure, ia no 
bigh commendation. To expose Dryden's method of 
analysing his expressions, he tries the same experiment 
TOon the same description of the ships in The Indian 
Emperor, of which however he does not deny the ex- 
cellence ; bat intends to show, that by studied miscon- 
sbvction evenr thing may be equally represented as ri- 
diculous. After so much of Dryden's elegant animad- 
versions, justice requires that something of Settle's 
should be exfatluted. The following oblervationB ue 
therefore extracted &om a quarto pamphlet of nine^> 
five pages: 



" These two lines, if he can ^ew me any sense or 
" tfaougbt m, OF way *l>iB|; bot-liambiat siu) noise, he 
" shall make me believe every word in his observatianff 



" In the Etnpreti ofMoneoo were these lines: 

" m travd tiien to some reinoln' aj^ien, 

" nil I Snd auC iMw worUa, uad Grown jmu tiaare." 

On which Dryden made this remark c 

" I believe our learned author takes a sphere tor ■ 

" country i the sphere of MtmKOD ; as if Morocco wera 

" the globe of earth and water j but a globe is no sphere 

" aeiwrf l>r his leave," &c " So-jArt mvst ROt be 

Hi 
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'' Bense, unleM it relates to a circular motion about a 
" globe, in which sense the aatroaomerB uk it I would 
" oeiire him to expound those liaee in Granada. 



" I'll to Ihetiureliof thepaUce ^, 

" And add new lire to thote that fight beIow« 

■■Tbence, Hera.Iilce,»ilh torches by my eida, 

" (Far be the omen lho'> my Love I'll guide. 

" No, like hie better fbrtune TU appetfr 

" With open aiimi, loose veil, and tlowfog 

" JuBt flying forward from my rowling, ' 
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" I wonder if he be so strict, how he dares make ao 
" bold with tphere himself, and be so critical in o- 
" ther men's writing. Fortune is fancied standing on 
" a globe, not on a tpkere, as he told us in the 6itt act. 
" Because Elianah's Sitnila are the mod unlike tii^gt 
" to what they are conmared in the rvorld, I'll venture to 
" start a simile in his Anmu Mirabilia : he nves this 
" poetical descriptitra c^ the ship called The Londo» : 

'> The goodly London in her gallant trim, 

" The Phienii-daughtsr of the Tani^iusht old, 

" Like a rich bride does on the ocean swim, 

" And on her shadow rides in floating gold. 

" Her flag alofl spread ruffling in the wind, 

" And aanguine streamers seem'dthe flood to ffre: 

■■ The weaver, charm 'd with what his Iooib design'-d« 

" Goes on to sea, and knows not to retire. 

" With roomy decks her guns of mighty strength 

'* Whose low-laid mouths each mountkig billow lavesx 

" Deep In her drau^t, and warlike In her lengthy 

" 81m s«em>a sep-irMB flj^iiith*--iw«- 

" What a wonderful pother is here, to make all theae 
" poetical beautifintions of a ship ; that is, a jAatux ia 
" the 6rBt stanza, and but a reasp in the last; nay, to 
" make his hi^ble comparison of a mup more ridicu- 
" louB, h« does not say it flies upon the waves as nim~ 
■< bly as a wasp, or the like, but it seemed a wiwp. But 
" our author at the writing of this was not in bis alti- 
" tudes, to compare sblpt to floating palaces : a cmnpa- 
" rison to the purpose was a perfection he did not ars 
" rive to till the /ndwn £nperor'« day^. But perhaps his 
" similitude has more in it than we ima^ne \ this Aip 
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" had a givat many guns ia her, and tbey, jmt all toge> 
" ther, made the ttiog in the wasp's tail : for this is all 
" the tvaioii I can guess, irbj it seemed a mup. But 
" because we will ^ow him all we can to help out, let 
" it be A phanix sea-ivMp, ani the rarity of aucn an ani- 
" tnal may do much towards heightening the fancy. 

■' It had been much more to his purpose, if he had 
" dengned to render the senseleM play little, to have 
" seuched for some such pedantry as uiis: 

*■ Two ife Ktaee make one posribilitj'. 
■■ If justice vrili take ail, and nothing give, 
" Justiee, metliiaks. Is not distributive. 
■■ To die Of kili you is the alternative. 
" Bather than take <raur life, 1 will not lire. 

" Observe how prettily our author chops logick in 
" heroic verse. Three such fustian canting words as 
" dUtribiitive, alternative, and two ifi, no man but him- 
" self would have come within the noise of. But lie's 
" a man of general learning, and all comes into his pl;iy. 

" 'Twould have done well too if he could have met 
" with the rant or two, worth the observation ; such us 



" But surely the Sun, whether he flies a lover's or 
" not a lover's jpace, leaves, weeks and months, nay 
" years too, behind him in his race. 

" Poor Bobin, or any other of the Philo-ipathemi- 
" ticks, would have givMi him satisfaction in the point. 



" Piled an tli; liacki can never pull it down. 

" Now where that is, Almanzoi's fate is fixt, I c 
•' not guess: but wherever it is, I believe Aim 
" and think that all Abdalta's subjects, piled upon one 
" another, might not pull down his fate so well as with- 
"out piling; besides, I think AbdaQa so wise a man', 
7. 3 
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" tbat if AlnumEOT had told bim pifing his men upon 
" his back mieht do the fest, he would scarcely bear 
" such a weight, for the pleasure of the exploit; but it 
" is a huff, and let Abdalla do it if he dare. 

" The people like a hesdlong torrent go, 
" And everj dam they breik or overflow, 
" But, un<TPO>'d, Ihey dther lose their force, 
" Or wind in volumeB to thdt former course : 

" a very pretty allusion, contrary to all sense or reason. 
" Torrents, I take it, let them wind never so much, can 
•' never return to their former course, unless he can 
" Guppose that fountains can go upwards, which is im- 
" possible ; nay more, in the forgoing page he tella us 
" so too; a trick of a very unfaithful memory. 

" But can no more than fountains uptvord Sow. 

" which of a torrent, which signifies a rapid stream, is 
" much more impossible. Besides, if he goes to quib- 
" ble, and say that it is possible by art water may he 
" made return, and the same water run twice in one 
" and the same channel; then he quite confutes what 
" he says: for it is by being opposed, that it runs into 
" its former course ; for all engines that make water so 
" return, do it by compulsion and opposititHi. Or, if 
" he means a headlono; torrent for a tide, which would 
" be ridiculous, yet iKct do not wind in volumes, but 
" come fore-right back (if their upright lies straight to 
" their former course), and that by opposition of the 
" sea-water, that drives them back again. 

" And for fancy, when he lights of any thing like it, 
" 'tis a wonder if it be not borrowed. As here, for ex- 
" ample of, I find this fanciful thought in his Ann. 
" Mirah. 

Old father Thames rois'd uji liis reverend head : 
" But fenr'd Ihe fate of Simods would return i 
" Deep in his ooze he eoiigbt his sedgy hed; 
" And Ehrunk his waters Tmck into Iub iim. 
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" This ifl rtolen from Cowley's Daoideu, p. 9* 

" Sidil Jordu Btanol, uid Ucaj^t backward fl«d, 
'■ Hiding amon|!*t thick reeda his aged heiuL 
" And when (he Spauiardl Iheii aiuult begin, 
" Al once beat thoBe without and those within. 

" This Almanzor speakt of himself; and snre for 
" one man to conquer an anny within the city, and a- 
" nother without the city, at once, ia something difli- 
" cult: bat this flight is pardonable to some we meet 
" with in Granada : Osmin, speaking of Almanior, 

" Who, tike a tempen that outride* the wind. 



" Frajr what does this honourable person mean by a 
" tempett thalovlridet the wind! a tempest that outrides 
" itself? To suppose a tempest without wind, is as 
" bad as supposing a man to walk without feet ; for if 
" he supposes the tempest to be something distinct 
" irom the wind, vet, as being the effect of wind only, 
" to come before tne cause is a little preposterous ; so 
" that, if he takes it one way, or if he takes it the other, 
" those two ifs will scarcely make one potsiiUilt)." 
Enough of Settle. 

MarriagC'a-la-tnode (1673) is a comedy dedicated to 
the Earlof Rocheater; whom he acknowledges not on- 
ly as the defender of his poetry, but the promoter of 
his fortune. Langbaine places this play in l673. The 
Earl of Rochester, therefore, was tne famous Wilmot, 
whom yet tradition always represents as an enemy to 
Dryden, and who is mentioned by him with some dis^ 
respect in the preface to Juvenal. 

The Assignation, or Love in a Nunnery, a comedy 
(I67S), was driven off the stage, agtanst the amnion, as 
the author says, of the best judges. It is dedicated, in 
a very elegant address, to Sir Charles Sedley ; in which 
he finds an opportunity for his usual complaint of hard 
treatment and unreasonable censure. 

Ambo;^aa (1673) is a tissue of mingled dialogue in 
verse and prose, and was perhaps written in less time 
than The Virgin Marli/r ; tlmugh the author thought 
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not fit either oitentatioiuly w motinifullf to tell how 
little labour it cost him, or at how short a warning he 
poduced it. It was a temporary performance, written 
in die time of the Dutch war, to inflame the nation ai- 
sainat their enemies ; tu whom he hopes, as he declares 
in bis Epilogue, to make his poetry not less destructive 
than that by which Tyrtsua of old animated the Spar- 
tans. This play was written in the second Dutch war, 
in 1673. 

Tn^us and Crettida (1679) i* » play altered from 
Shakespeare ; but so altered, that, eveii in Laagbaine'a 
opinion, " the last scene in the third act is a noaster- 
" piece," It is introduced by a discourse on " the 
" Grounds of Criticism in Tragedy," to which I sus- 
pect that Itymer's book bad given occasion. 

The Spanish Fryar (1681), is a tragi-comedy, ami- 
nent for the happy coincidence and cotSition of the two 
plots. As it was written against the Papists, it would 
naturally at that time have friends and enemies; 
and partly by the popularity which it obtained at first; 
and partly by the real power both of the serious and 
risible part, it continued long a favourite of the publick. 

rt~WBS Dryden'a opinion, at least for some time, and 
he maintains it in the dedication of this play, that the 
drama required an alternation of comick and tragick 
scenes ; and that it is necessary to mitigate, by allevia- 
tions of merriment, the pressure of ponderous events, 
And the fatigue of toilsome passions. " Whoever,' 'says 
he, " cannot perform both parts, a htU half a tvriterfor 
" ike stage." 

The Duke (f Guise, a tragedy (1683), written in con- 
junction with Lee, a^ Oedipus had been before, seems 
to deserve notice only for the offence which it gave to 
the remnant of the Covenanters, and in general to the 
enemies of the court, who attacked him with great vio- 
lence, and were answered by him ; though at last he 
seems to withdraw from the conflict, by transferring 
the greater part of the btame or merit to his partner. 
it happened that a contract had been made between 
them, oy which they were to join in writing a play: 
and " he happened," says Dryden, " to claim the pro* 
" mise just upon the fimshingof a poem, when I would 
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" have been glad of a litde respite.^TW-thirdB of it 
" belonged to him ; and to me oaij the fint acene oi 
" the play, the whole fourth act, and the fint half, or 
" somewhat more of the fifth." 

This waa a play written profesaedly for the par^ of 
the Duke of York, whose lucceMion wai then oppoaed. 
arallel is intended between the Leacnera of France 

i the Corenantert of England : and thia intention 
|nx>daGed the controversy. 

Album and Albanimt (1685) is a musical drama or cv 
pera, written, like The Duke a^ Guue, against the Re- 
pabUcans. With what success it waa penormed, I have 
not found* 

Tke State of Imaxnce and Fall of Man (1615)18 tarn. 
ed by him an opera: it is rather a tra^^edy in heroick . 
riiyme, but of which the personages are such as cannot 
decendy be exhibited on the stage. Some such produc- 
tion was foreseen by Marvel, who writes thus to Milton ; 

"Or if a work to infinite bespann'di 

*' Jealous I was 1«M some leu skilfUl hand 

" (Such as disquiet always what is well, 

" And by ill-imitating would excel,) 

" Might hence presume the whole creation's doy, 

" To dtange la scenes, and shew it in a play." 

- It is another of his hasty productions ; for tbe heat 
of his imagination raised it in a month. 

This composition is addressed to the Prtncesa of M»- 
dena, then Duchessof York, in a strain of flattery which 
disgraces genius, and which it was wonderful that any 
man that Knew the meaning of his own words could 
use without self-detestation. It Is an attempt to min- 
gle Earth and Heaven, by praising human excellence 
m the language of Religion. 

The pr^ce contains an apology for heroick verse and 
poetick license ; by whidi is mnnt no^ any liberty t»i 



" Downee says, it was performed on a very unlucky day, viz. 
that on which the Duke of Monmouth landed in the West ; and 
Jie intimates, that the consternatioD into which .the lungdom was 
tlirown by thIa event was a reason why it wa« pcrtbnned but aix 

tintes, and was in general ill recdYwL 
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ken in omtmcting or extending words, but the nss «f 
bdd fiction! and ambitiaua figures. 

Tbe reawn which he gives for printing what wm ne~ 
Ter acted cannot be overpasaed : " 1 was induced to it 
" in mjrown deftnce, many hundred copies of it bein^ 
" dimCTwd alwoad without mj knowle^e or consent ; 
" ana even one gathering new faults, it became at 
" length a libel against me." Theae coines, as th^ ga- 
thered &nlts, were apparentlv manuscript, and he lived 
in an age very unh'ke ours, if many hundred oi^ei of 
fiwrteen himdred lines were likely to be tranecribed. 
An author haa a right to print his own works, and need 
not seek an apology in falsehood ; but he that could 
bear to write the dedication felt no pain in writing the 
prefiu». 

Awreng Zdie (1676) is a tragedy founded on the bc-> 
lions of a great prince then reigning, but over nationa 
not likely to employ their criticks upon thetranaactuMu 
of the English stage. If he had known and dialiked 
his own character, our trade was not in those times m- 
cure from his retentmenL His country is at such a 
distance, that the manners might be safely falsified, and 
tbe incidents feigned; for the remoteness of place is 
remarked, by Racine, to afford the same conveniences 
to a poet as length of time. 

This play is written in rhyme, and has Uie appear- 
ance of being the most elaborate of all the dramas. Th« 
personages are imperial; but the dialogue is often do- 
mestick, and therefore susceptible of sentimenU BCc«Hn- 
modated to familiar incidents. The complaint of life 
Is celebrated ; and there are many other passages that 
may be read with pleasure. 

This play is addressed to tbe Earl of Molgrave, after- 
wards Duke of Buckingham, himself, if not a poet, yet 
a writer of verses, and a critick. In this address Diy-> 
den gave the first hints of hit intention to write an e< 
[Hck poem. He mentions his design in terms so ob- 
scure, that he seems afraid lest his jilan should be ptnv 
loined, as, he sa^s, happened to him when he told it 
more plainly in bis preface to Juvenai. " The design," 
fays he, " you know is great, the story fingUab, and 
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** neitW too neu tlie prefeat tuoH, ncv too diitant 
•* ftota them." 

JUfor Love,or Ike World Tcell Lott (1678), « tngedj 
founded upon the story of Antonjr and Cleopatra, be 
tells us, " IS the oaiy pUy which he wrote for faimtelf :" 
the rest were given to the people. It is by universal 
consent aixoiinted the work in which he hu Hdmitted 
the fewest improprieties of style or character; but it 
lias one fault equal to many, though rather moral than 
critical, that by admitting the romantick omnipotence 
-of Iiore, be faes recommended, as laudable and wralhjr 
of imitation, that conduct which, throngb all ages, th« 
ffood have censured as vicious, and the bad despised as 
foolish. 

Of this play the prologue and the epilt^e, tfaou^ 

written upon the comm<Hi topicks of malicious and ig- 

.norant cntidsm, and without any particular relation to 

' the characters or inddeats of the drama, are deservedly 

celebrated for their eleeanceand sprightliness. 

lAmberham, or the kmd Keeper (I08O), is a comedy, 
which, after the third night, was jvohibited as too in- 
decent for the stage. What gave o&euce was, in the 
printing, as the author says, altered or omitted. Dry- 
deit caresses that its indecency was objected to ; but 
Langbaine, who yet seldom favours him, imputes its 
expulsion to resentment, because it "so much eiepased 
" the ke^ng part of the town." 

Oediput 0^79) is a tragedy formed by Drydeo and 
Lee, in coniunction, from the works of Sophocles, Se- 
neca, and Comeille. Dryden planned the scenes, and 
composed the first and third acts. 

Dim Sehastian (I69O) is commonly esteemed either 
the fim or second of his dramatick performances. It 
is too lonff to be all acted, and has many characters and 
many incidents ; and though it is not without salHes of 
fnmtick dignity, and more noise than meaning, yet, as 
it makes approaches to the possibilities of real life, and 
has some sentiments which leave a strong impression, 
it continued long to attract attention. Amidst the dis- 
tresses of princes, and the vicissitudes of empire, are in- 
serted several scenes which the writer intended for co- 
nick; but which, I suppose, that age did not much 
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commend, and this Tould not endure. There are, haw- 
ever, passages of excellence universally acknowledged ; 
the dispute and the reconciliation of Dana, and Sebas- 
tian has always been admired. 

This play was first acted in I690, after Dryden had 
for some years discontinued dramatick poetry. 

' Amphytrion is a comedy derived from Plautns and 
Moliere. The dedication is dated Oct. I69O. This 
I^T seems to have succeeded at its first appearance ; 
•nd was, I think, long considered ss a very diverting 
entertainment. 

Ckomene* (l6gs) is a tragedy, only remarkable as it 
occasioned an incident related in the Guardian, and al- 
lusively mentioned by Dryden in his preface. As he 
came out irom the representation, he was accosted thus 
by Boille airy stripling : " Had I been left alone with a 
" young beauty, I would not have spent my time lik« 
" your Spartan." " That, Sir," said Dryden, " perhaps 
" IS true ; but give me leave to tell you that you are no 
" hero." 

King ArlkuT (] 691 ) is another t^ra. It was the last 
work that Dryden performed for King Charles, who 
did not live to see it exhibited, and it does not seem to 
have been ever brought upon the stage.* In the dedi- 
cation to the Marquis of Halifax there is a very elegant 
character of Charles, and a pleasing account of his lat- 
ter life. When this was brought upon the stage, news 
that the Duke of Monmouth had landed was told in the ' 
theatre ; upon' which the company departed, and Ar~ 
thur was exhibited no more, 

His last drama was Love TrimmhmU, a tragi-comedy. 
In his dedication to the Earl of Salisbury he mentions 
" the lownesB of fortune to which he has voluntarily 
" reduced himself, and of which he has no reason to be 
■' ashamed." 

This play appeared in 1O94. It is said to have been 
unsuccessful. - The catastrophe, proceeding merely from 
a change of mind, is confessed by the auUior to be de- 
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ftbtive. Thus he hegm tutd ended his dmnitick la- 
.bourb with 31 iDCcetB. 

Fron each a number of theatrical pieces, it wilt be 
■tipposed, by most readers, that he must have improved 
bia fortune ; at least that such diligence with such abi- 
Uties must liare set penury at defiance. But in Dry- 
den's time the drama was very far from thit universal 
approbation which it has now obtained. The playhouse 
was abhorred by the Puritans, and avoided by those 
who desired the character of seriousness or decency. A 
grave lawyer would have debased his- dignity, and a 
young trader would have impaired hit credit, by ap- 
pearing in those mansions of dissolute licentiousness. 
The m^fits of the theatre, when so many cloasee o( the 
people were deducted from the audience, were not 
great ; and the poet had, for a long time, bht a single 
night. T|]« first that had two nights was Southern ; 
and the first that had three was Rowe. There were, 
however, in those days, arts of improving a poet's pro- 
fit, which Dryden forbore to practise ; and a play there- 
fore seldom procured him more than a hundred pounds, 
by the accumulated gain of the third night, the dedica- 
tion, and the copy. 

Almost every piece had a dedication, written witit 
such elegance and luxuriance of praise, as neither 
haughtiness nor avarice could be imagined able to re- 
sist. But he seems to lisve made flattery too cheap. 
That praise is worth nothing of which the price is 
known. 

To increase the value of his copies, he often accom- 
panied his work with a preface of criticism ; H kind of 
learning then almost new in the English language, and 
which he, who had considered with ^reat accuracy ti« 
principles of writing was able to distribute copiously 
as occasions arose. By these dissertations the nublict 
judgment roust have been much improved ; and Swift, 
who conversed with Dryden, relates that he regretted 
the success of his own instructions, and found bis rea- 
ders made suddenly too skilful to be easily satisfied. 

His prolines had such reputation, that for some time 
a play was considered as less likely to be well reteived, 
if some of his verses did not introduce it. The price 
Vol. VI. t A a 
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of a prolocue w«a two cnhiM^ till, btiAgaakei to vtitt 
one for Mr. Soutbenijne demanded tkne: "Not,"e^ 
he, " jToung man, oat of iKareiqKct to yaa ; bat the 
" ^7<n have had my goods too die^" 
Though he detdares Uat in his own o 



s wu not drastatick, he had great coofidence in lis 
own fertility ; for he is said to haye engaged, by con- 
tract, to furnish ibur {^ys a year. 

It is certain that'in one year, 1678,* be pobliriied 
AU for Love, Aittgimtion, two parts of the (kmgueH <^ 
Granada, Sir Martin Mar-all, and die Siatt aflnuaxitee, 
nx complete plays, with acdori^ of paformance, which, 
diough all Langbaine's cbaiges rf plagiariim should be 
allowed, Aews sadi facility of composidan, such rea- 
diness (riT language, and sudi copiousness of sentiment, 
as, since the tune c^ Lc^e de Vega, perhaps no other 
author has ew ^nssessed. 

He did not enjoy his reputatitm, howerer great, nor 
his profits, however small, without molestation. He 
had criticks to endure, and rivals to oppose. The two 
most distinguished wits of the nobility, the Duke of 
Buckingham and Earl of Rodiester, dedared tbemselve* 
his enemies. 

BuckJDghain diaraeterteed bim, in I671, by the name 
of Bagei in The Reheartal; a &rce which he is said to 
have written with the assistance of Butler, the author 
of Hudibras; Martin Ciifibrd, of the Charter-house; 
and Dr. Sprat, the friend of Cowley, liicn his chaplain. 
Dryden and his friends laughed at the length of time, 
ana the nnmber of hands, employed upon this perfor- 
mance ; in which, though by some artifice of action it yet 
keeps possession of the stage, it is not possible 



any thing that might not have been written with- 
o long delay, or a confederacy so numerous. 
To adjust the minute events of literary history is te- 



dious and troublesome; it requires indeed no great force 
of understanding, but often depends upon inquiries 



' Dr. Jobnson in this nBsertion was milled bj LBngbaine. Onlj 
ene of theae pla^s appeared in 1 678. Nor were there more Uia.D 
three in an; one year. The dates »re now added from the orict- 
j»] editimu. 
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■which tbere is no opportunity of making, or is to be 
fetched from books and pamphlets not always at hand. 

The Rekearsal was played id I67I1* and yet it is re* 
presented as ridiculing passages in The Conquest of Oro' 
nada t and Atsimation, which were not published till 
1678 ; in Marrtage a-la-mode, published in 1673 ; and 
in Tyraimict Love, in 1677. These contradiction* show 
how rashly satire ia applied. 

It is said that this farce was origin^ly intended a^ 
gainst Davenant, who, in the first draught, was chanu^ 
terised by the name oi BUiaa. Davenant had been a 
soldier and an adventurer. 

There is one passage in Tie fieAearM/ still renuinin^, 
which seems to have related ori^nally to Davenant. 
Baifet hurts his aoie, and comes m with brawn pi^>er 
applied to the l»uise ; how this affected Dryden does 
not appe^. Davenanf B nose bad suffered such dimi- 
nution by takhops ^iniong the women, that a patdi up- 
on that purt evidently denoted him. 

It is said likewise that Sir Robert Howard was one* 
meant. The design was probaUy to ridicule the reignu 
tng poe^ whoever he mi^t be. 

Much of the persohal satire, to whidi it might ows 
its first reception, ia bow lost or obscured. Ba^ pr». 
bably imitated the dress, and mnnicked the manner of 
Dryden : the cant words which are so often in his mouth 
may be supposed to have been I^yden's habitual phra- 
ses, or customary «iclamationa Bayet, when he is to 
writ£, is blooded and purged ; this, as Lamotte relates 
himself to have heard, was the real practice ol the poet. 

There were other strokes in The Rehearsal by which 
malice was gratified ; the debate between Love and Ho- 
nour, which keeps Prince VoUcius in a single boot, is 
said to have alluded to the misoHiduct of we Duke of 
Ormond, who lost Dul^n to the Rebels while he was 
toying with a 



• It «M pibliBhed In I6T2. 

f TAi Conqueit of Granada was patJished in 1671 ; The Atitg- 
uaikm, in IS73; Marriagt a-Uhmode In tb« *ame year ) and Tyrmi 
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The Earl of Rochester, to suppress the reputation rf 
Oryden, took Settle into his protecUon, and endeavour- 
ed to persuade the publick Chat its approbation had'beeii 
to that time misf^ced. Settle was a while in higb 
reputation ; his Empreas o/' Morocco, having first Re- 
lighted the town, was earned in triumph to Whitehall, 
and played by the ladies of the court. New was the 
poetical meteor at the hij^liest : the next moment began 
its f^l, Rochester withdrew hia patronage ; seenaingly 
resolved, says one of his biographers', " to have a judg- 
" ment contrary to tliat of the town ;" perhaps being 
unable to endure any reputation beyond a certain height, 
even when he had hitHself contributed to raise it. 

Neither criticks nor rivals ^id Drydeii much mis- 
chief, unless tbey gained^ from his own temper the 
power of vexing him, which his frequent bursts of re- 
sentment give reason to suspect. He is always angry 
at some past, or afraid of some future censure; but he 
lessens the smart of liis wounds by the balm of bis own 
approbation, and endeavours to repel the shifts of di- 
' ticism by opposing a shield of adamantine confidence. 

The perpetual accusation produced against him, wa* 
that of plagiarism, against which he never attempted 
any vigorous defence ; for though he was perhaps some~ 
times injuriously censured^ ha would, by denying part 
of the charge, have confessed the rest; and, as his ad- 
versaries had Uie proof in their own bands, he> who 
knew that wit had little power against facts, wise^ left, 
in that perjdexity which it generally produces, a ques- 
tion which it was his interest to suppress, and whidi* 
unless provoked by vindication, few were likely to ex- 

Though the life of a writer, from about thirty-five to 
sixty-tliree, may be supposed to. have been sufficiently 
busied by the composition of eight-and tyieaty pieces 
for the stage, Dryden found room in the same sp^ce fiir 
many other undertakings. 

But, how much soever he wrote, he was at least once 
suspected of writing more; for, in 1679, a paper of ver. 
ses, called An Essav on Satire, was shewn about in ma- 
nuscript ; by which the Earl of Rochester, the Duchesa 
of Portsmouth] andotherst were so ninch provoked, th«tf 
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«B waa sui^xwed (for tbe actors wa«BsverdiM«vn«d), 
they procured Diyden, whom thc^ suspected as tbe au- 
thor, to be Tavlaid and beateo. This incident is men- 
tkmed by the Duke of BuckingbAnshire, the true wri- 
ter, in bia Art of Poetry ; wb«e he says of Dryden, 



His reputation in time was such, that bis name was 
tJuiught necessary to the success of every poetical or li- 
terary perfbnnance, and therefore he was en^ged to 
contribute something, whatever it migbt be, to many 
publications. He prefixed the Life of Polybiua, to the 
translation of Sir Henry Sheers : and those of Lucion 
and Plutarch, to versions of their works by different 
hands. Of the English Tadtua be translated the first 
book; and, if Gordon be credited, translated it from 
the French, Such a charge can hardly be mentioned 
without BOnie degree of indignation ; but it is not, I 
suppose, so much to be inferred, that Dryden wanted 
the literature necessary to the peruBal of Tacitus, as 
that, considering himself as hidden in a crowd, he had 
no awe of the publick ; and, writing merely for money, 
was contented to get it by the nearest way. 

In 168O, the Epistles of Ovid being translated by the 
poets of the time, among which one was the work of 
Dryden, and anodier of Dryden and Lord Mulgrave, it 
was necessary to introduce them by a preface; and 
Dryden, who on such occasi<H)e was regularly summon- 
ed, prefixed a discourse upon translation, which was 
then struggling for the liberty that it now enjoys. Why 
it should find any difficulty in breaking the shackles of 
verbal interpretation, which must for ever debar it from 
elegance, it would he difficult to conjecture, were not 
the power of prejudice every day observed. The au- 
thority of Jonson, Sandys, and Holiday, had fixed the 
judgmentof the nation; and it was not easily believed 
that a better way could be found than they had taken, 
though Fsnshaw, Denham, Waller, and Cowley, had 
tried to give examples of a different practice. 

In I68I, Dryden became yet more conspicuous by 
iiniting politicks with poetry, in the memorable satir« 
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called Msahtn and Achitodui, written against the {aC' 
tion whkh, by Lord Shaftesbury's incitement, set the 
Duke of Monmouth at its head. 

Of this poem, in which personal satire waa afiplied 
to the support of publick principles, and in which Ume- 
fore every mind was interested, the reception was eager, 
snd the sale so large, that my father, an old bookseller, 
told me, he had not known it equalled but by 5'acAeiie- ' 
reW* Trial. 

Tlie reason of this general pemsal Addison has at- 
tempted to derive from the delight which the mind feels 
in the investigation of secrets ; and thinks that curiosity 
to decipher the names procured readers to the poem. 
There is no need to inquire why those verses were read, 
which, to all the attractions of wit, elegance, and har- 
mony, added iJie co-operation, of all tbe factious pas- 
sions, and filled every mind with triumph or resent- 
ment. 

It could not be supposed that all the pravocation 
given by Dryden would be endured without resistance 
or reply. Both his person and his party were exposed 
in their turns to the shafts of satire, which, though 
neither so well pointed, nor perhaps so welt aimed, nn- 
doubtedly drew blood. 

One of these poems is called Dtyden'ri Satire on hi* 
Muse; ascribed, though, as Pope says, falsely, Xo 
Somers, wlio was afterwards chancellor. The poem, 
.whosesoever it was, has much virulence, and some 
sprightliness. The writer tells all the ill that he can 
iNjlIect both of Dryden and his friends. 

The poem oi Absalom and AchUophelhoAtyoamu'weTS, 
now both forgotten; one called Azaria and Hushai; 
the other Absalom senior. Of these hostile compositions, 
Dryden apparently imputes Absalom senior to Settle, by 
quoting in his verses against him the second line. 
Axaria and Hushai was, as Wood says, imputed to him, 
though it is somewhat unlikely that be should write 
twice on the same occasion. This is a difficulty which 
I cannot remove, for want of a minuter knowledge of 
poetical transactions. 

The same year he published Tlie Jtfedoi, of which the 
anttject is a medal struck on Lord Shaftesbury's escape 
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from A proaecution, by tlie ignoramu* of a grand jury of 
Londoners. 

Ill both poems he maintains the same principles, and 
mw them both attacked by the same antagonist. Elka- 
nah Settle, who had answered Ab»alom, appeared with 
equal courage in opposition to The Medal; and pub- 
lished an answer called The Medal, reversed, ■with ao 
' much Buccess in both encounters, that he left the palm 
doubtful, and divided the suffrages of the nation. Such 
are the revolutions of fume, or such is the prevalence of 
fashion, that the man, whose works have not yet been 
tfaoughttodeserve the c.ire of collecting tbem, who died 
forgotten in an hospital, and whose latter years were 
sp^t in contriving shows for fairs, and carrying an 
elegy or epithalamium, of which the beginning and end 
were occasionally varied, but the intermediate parts 
were always the same, to every house where there was 
a funeral or a wedding, might with truth have had in- 
scribed upon his stone. 

Here lies Che Rival and AnCagoniNt of Dr^den. 

Settle was, for his rebellion, severely chastised by 
Dryden under the name of Doeg, in the second part of 
Absalom and Achiltipkel; and was perhaps for hie facti- 
ous audacity made the city poet, whose annual office 
was to describe the glories of the Mayor's day. Of these 
bards he was the last, .and seems not much to have de- 
served even this degree of regard, if it was paid to his 
political opinions : for he afterwards wrote a panegyrick 
on the virtues of Judge Jefferies ; and what more could 
have been done by the meanest zealot for prerogative ? 

Of translated fragments, or occasional poems, to 
enumerate the titles, or settle the datea, would be tedi- 

I, with little use. It may be observed, that, as Dry- 
mfy ( ■ ' ■ 



den's geniutf was commonly excited by some personal 
regard, he rarely writes upon a general topick. 

Soon after the accession of King James, when tlie 
design of reconciling the nation to the Church of Rome 
became apparent, and the religion of the court gave the 
only efficacious title to its favours, Dryden declared him- 
aelf a convert to Popery, This at any other time might 
have passed with tittle censure. Sir Kenelm Digby 
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aahneei Papery ; the two Reynolds reciproodly coa- 
verted one ftnother ; and Chillingworth himsefr waa 
awhfle to entangled in the wilds of controversy, u to 
retire for quiet to an infallible Church. If men of ar- 
gutneot and study can find such difGcidties, or suck 
motives, as may either unite theni to the Church of 
Rome, or detain them in uncertainty, there can be no 
wonder that a man, who perha^ never inquired why- 
he waa a Protestant, should Dy an artful and experienced 
disputant be made a Papist, overborne by the sudden 
violence ofnew and unexpected arguments, or deceived 
by a representation which shows only the doubts on one 
part, and only tlie evidence on the other. 

That conversion will always be suspected that ap- 
parently concurs with interest. He that never finds 
his error till it hinders his prt^rew towards wealth m- 
honour, will not be thousfat to love Truth only for her- 
self. Yet it may easily nappen Uiat information may 
come at a commodious time; and, as truth and interest 
are not by any fatal necessity at variance, that one may 
by accident introduce the other. When opinions are 
struggling into popularity, the arguments by which 
they are opposed or defended become more known ; aud 
he that changes his profession woidd perhaps have 
changed it before, witn the like opportunities of in- 
struction. This was the then state of Popery ; every 
artifice was used to show it in its fairest form ; and it 
must be owned to be a religion of estemal appearance 
sufficiently attractive. 

It is natural to hope that a comprehensive is likewise 
aii elevated aoul, and that whoever is wise ia also ho- 
nest I am willing to believe that Dryden, having em- 
pitted his mind, active as it was, upon difTerent studies, 
and filled it, capacious as it was, with other materials, 
came unprovided to the controva«y, and wanted rather 
skill to discover the right, than virtue to maintain it. 
But inquiries into the heart are not for man; we must 
now leave him to his Judge. 

The priests, having strengthened their cause by so 
powerful an adherent, were not long before they 
tnxtught him into action. They engaged him to de- 
fend the controversial papers found in the strong box 
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of Charles the Second; and, what yet was harder, to de- 
fend them againet Stillingfleet. 

With hopes of promoting Popery, he wta employed 
to tmnalate Maimboure'a Hiatory of the League; 
-which he published witn a large introduction. Hit 
name ie likewise prefixed to the English life of Francis 
Xavier; hut I know not that he ever owned himself 
the translator. Perhaps the use of his name was a pi^ 
ous fraud ; which however seems not to have had much . 
effect; for neither of the books, I believe, wss ever po- 
pular. ^ 

The version of Xavier's Life is commended by 
Brown, in a pamphlet not written to flatter ; and the 
occasion of it is said to have been, that the Queen> 
when she solicited a son, made vows to him as her tu- 
telary saint. 

He was supposed to have undertaken to translats 
Varilla^s HUtory of Heresies; and, when Burnet pub- 
lished remarks upon it, to have written an Aatwer;, 
upon which Burnet mokes the following observation ; 

" I have been informed Jrom England that a gentl»- 
" man, who is famous both for poetry and several 
" other things, had spent three months in translating 
" M. Varillas's Histoir; but that, as soon as my Se- 
" flections appeared, he discontinued his labour, flnd- 
" ine the credit of his author was gone. Xow, if he 
" thinks it is recovered by his Answer, he will perhaps 
*' go on with his translation ; and this may be, ior 
" aught 1 know, as good an entertainment for him aa 
" the conversation that he had set on between the 
" Hinds and Panthers, and all the rest of anirnab, ^ 
" whom M. Varillas may serve well enough as an au- 
" thor: and tliis hiatoiy and that poem are such extra- 
« ordinary things of their kind, that it will be but 
" suitabls to see the author of the worst poem become 
" likewise the translator of the worst history that the 
" age has produced. If his grace and his wit improve 
" both proportion ably, he will hardly find that he has 
" gained much by the change he has made, from hav- 
" mg no religion, tochuseoneof the worst. It is true, 
'^ he bad towewlwt to sink from in matter of wit; but, 
I RS for bis tnoralsj it is acandj posuble for him to 
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" bM Meiitg ^he Cheats and The Cmumillee; or for mjr 
" LoM Mayor snd Aldermen to be interdicted the sight 
" of The I^ondon Cuckolds." This is the general strain, 
and therefore I shall be easily excused the labour of 
more transcription. 

Brown does not wholly tbi^;et past transactions : 
" You began," says Crites to Bayes, " a very difierent 
" religion, and have not mended the matter in your last 
" choice. It was but reason that yoar Muse, which 
" appeared first in a grant's quarrel, should employ her 
"lasteSortt tojusti^ the usurpation of the Hind." 

Next year the nation was summoned to celebrate the 
birth of the Prince. Now was the time for Dryden to 
rouse his imafination, uid strain his voice. Happy 
days were at hand, and. he was willing to enjoy and 
diffuse the anticipated blessings. He published a poem, 
filled with predictions of greatness and prosperity; 
piiedictions of which it is not necessary to tell how they 
nave been verified. 

A few months passed afl^er these joyful notes, and e- 
very blossom of Popish Hope' was blasted for ever by 
the Revoiation. A Papist now could be no longer lau- 
reat. The revenue, which he had enjoyed with so 
much pride and praise, was transferred to Shadwetl, an 
old enenvy, vhpm he had formerly stigmatised by the 
name of Ug. Dryden could not decently complain that 
he was deposed ; but seemed very angrj' that Shadwell 
succeeded him, and has therefore celdira ted the intru- 
der^s inaugiiratton in a poem exquisitely satirical, caiO.- 
ed Mac Fkcknoe } of which the Dunciad, as Pope him- 
self declares, is an imitation, though more extended ia 
its plan, and more diversified in its incidents. , 

It is related by Prior, that Lord Dorset, when as 
chamberlain he was constraiiJed to eject Dryden from 
his ofRce, gave him from liis own -purse an allowance 
equal to the salary. This is no rbmantick or incredi- 
ble act of generosity; an hundred a year is often enough 
given to daims less cogent by men less famed for lite- 
rality. Yet Dryden always represented himself as 
suffering under a publick infliction ; and once particu- 
larly demands respect for the patience with which he 
endured the loss of his little fortune. His patron might. 
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mdeed, enjoia him to mpineai hit bounty ; bnt, if be 
aulfered nodiin^, he ahoula not bare coniplained. 

During the aaoTt reign of King Jamea, he bod writ- 
tea nothing fbr the stage, being, in bi( opinion, more 
profitably employed In controversy and flattery. Of 
ptaiw he mignt perbapi have been lest laviah without 
mcoDXenience, lor James waa never said to have much 
Mgard'forpoeU^ : be wae to be flattered only by adopt- 
ing his religion. 

Times were now changed : Dryden was no longer 
the court-poet, and was to look back for support to lit 
fbrmer trade; and having waited about two years, ei- 
ther considering himself as discountenanced by the 
publidi, or perhaps expecting a second Revohitfon, be 
produced lion Saxutian in I69O ; and in the next fbor 
years four dramas more. 

In 1698, appeared a new version of Juvenal and Per- 
sius. Of Juvenal be translated tbe first, third, sixth, 
lentfa, and uxteentb satires ; and of PersiuS the whole 
work. On this occasion he introduced his 



the publick, as nurselings of the Muses. Tbe fourteenth 
of Juvenal was the work of John, and the seventb of 
Charles Dryden. He prefixed a very ample preface, 
in the form of a dedication to Lord Dorset ; and there 
gives an account of the design which he had once form- 
ed to write an epick poem on the actions either of 
Artbiir or tbe Black Prmce. He considered the epick 
as necessarily including some kind of supernatural a- 
gency, and had imaging a new kind of contest between 
die guardian angels ofkingdoms, of whom he conceived 
that each might be represented zealous for his charge, 
without any intended opposition to tlie purposes of Uie 
Supreme Being, of whico all created minds mustin part 
be^norant. 

This is the most reasonable scheme of celestial Inter- 
pontion that ever was formed. The surprises and tet^ ~ 
rors of enchantments, which have succeeded to the in- 
tribes and oppositions of Pagan deities, afford very 
stnki&g scenes, and open a vast extent to the imagini- 
tioQ ; but, as Boileau observes (and Bolleau will be sel- 
dom found mistaken), with this incurable defect, that, 
in a contest between Heaven and Hell, we know at tbs 
Vou VI. B b 
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beginning which Is to prerail ; for thid realon we foKoKT 
Rinaldo to the enchanted wood with more curiosity thMi 
terror. 

In thescheraeofDrjiden there is one great difficulfrf, 
which yet he would perhaps have had uldress enough 
to mtrraount. Id a war justice can he hut on one side ; 
and, to entitle tlie hero to the proteetion of angela, be 
mnst fight in defence of indubitable right. Yet some 
of the celestial helngs, thus opposed to each other, must 
have been represented as de^nding guilt. 

That this poem was never written, is reasonaUy t9 
he lamented. It would douhtless have improved ouf 
numhers, and enlarged our language j and might per- 
haps have contributed by pleasing instructions to rectify 
our opinions, and purify our manners. 

What he required as the indispensable condition of 
such an undertaking, a publick stipend, was not likely 
in these times to he obtained. Bichei were not become 
familiar to us; nor had the nation yet learned to be 
liberal. 

This plan he charged Blackmore with stealing; 
" only," says be, " the guardian angels of kingdoms 
" were machines too ponderous for him to manage." 

In 1694, he began the most laborious and difficult 
of all his works, the translation of Virgil ; fVom which 
he borrowed two months, that be might turn " Fres- 
' noy'sArtofPainling"intoEngIi8hprose. Thepreface, 
which he boasts to have written in twelve mornings, 
exhibits a parallel of poetry and painting, with a mis- 
cellaneous collection of critical remarks, such as cost a 
mind stored like his no Inbour to produce them. 

In l697i he published his version of the works of 
Virgil; and, that no opportunity of profit might be lost, 
dedicated the Pastorals to the Lord Clifford, the Geor- 

f'cs to the Earl of Chesterfield, and the ^neid to the 
arl of Mul^rave. This ceconomy of flattery, at once 
lavish and discreet, did not pass without observation. 

This translation was censured by Milboume, a clergy- 
man, styled, by Pope, " the fairest of critieks," because 
he exhibited his own version to be compared with that 
which he condemned. 
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- His last work woa fa» Fables, published in conse- 
«]uence, as is supposed, of a contratt now in the hands 
of Mr. Tonson : by which he obliged himself, in con- 
«iifrTati(»i of three hundred pounds, to finish for the 
press ten thonsand verses. 

In this Tolume is ctnnprised the well-known ode on 
St. Cecilia's d^, whirii, as appeared by a letter com' 
wunicated to Dr. Birch, he spent a fortnight in com- 
positiif and correcting. Bat what is this to Uic patience 
and ^ligence of Boileau, whose Equirnqne, a jpoem of 
only three hundred and forty-six lines, took from his 
Kfe ele»en montiiB to write it, and three years to revise it? 

Part of his book of Fables is the first Iliad in English, 
intended as a spedmen.of a version of the whole. Con- 
sidering into what hands Homer was to fall, the reader 
cannot but rejoice that this project went no further. 

The time was now at hand which was to put an end 
to all his schemes and labours. On the first of MaTj 
1701, having been some time, as he tells us, a cripple in 
his limbs, he died in Gerard-street, of a nKxtification 
in his 1^. 

There ie ext2mt a wild story relating to some vexa- 
tious events that happened at nts funeral, which, at the 
end of Congreve's Life, by « writer of I know not what 
credit, are thus related, as I find theaccount transferred 
b> a biographical dictionary : 

" Mr. Dryden dying on the Wednesday morning, 
" Dr. Thomas Sprat, then Bishop of Rochester and Dean 
" of Westminster, sent the next day to the Lady Eliz. 
*' Howard, Mr, Dryden's widow, that he would make 
" s present (^ the ground, which was forty pounds, 
" with all the other Abbey-fees. The Lord Hali&x 
" l-'.ewise sent to the Lady Elizabeth, and Mr, Charles 
•• Jryden her son, that, if ibey would give him leave to 
' bury Mr. Dryden, he wotUci inter him with a gentle- 
' nan's private funeral, and afterwards bestow five 
" hundred pounds on amooument in the Abbey ; which, 
" as they had no reason to refuse, they accepted. On 
" the Saturday following the company came ; the corpse 
*• waspat intoavelvetbearie; and eighteen mourning 
'' coadies, filled with company, attended. When tliey 
" vtre just ready to move, tlu Lord JeSerm, son of 
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" the Lord CfaHicdlor Jtfferioa, with tome of his »- 
" ki*h conopanioae, omiiiig bj, asked whooe fbueral it 
" wm: ^ntt being told Mr. Diyden's, he aaid, • What, 
" ihall Dryd^, the greateat honour aod oraanieiit of 
" the nation, be buried after tht« private manner ! No, 
" «entlesien, let sU that lored Mr. Dryden, and bonoiir 
" his memory, alight and join with me in gainin); my 
" Lady't consent to let me have the honour of hie inter- 
" ment, which shall be after another manner than thia ; 
" and I will bestow a thousand pounds on a monutnent 
" in the Abb^ for hitn.' The gentlemen in the ooaches, 
" not knowing of the Btsh<^ of Rodieater's fkvonr, nor 
" t^ the Lord Halifax's generous design (tiiey both 
" having, out of respect to the family, enjoined tfie 
" Lady Elic^Mtli, and her stm, to keep Aeir favour 
" conoealed to the world, and let it paas for their own 
" mipente), readily came out of their coaches, and at- 
" tended Lord JeSeries up to the Lady's bedside, who 
" was then sick. He repeated the purport of what he 
" had before aaid ; but she absolutely refusing, be felt 
" on his knees, vowing never to rise till his re<juest was 
" granted. The rest of the company I^ hia deure 
" kneeled alto ; and the Lady, being onoer « »add«P 
" surprise, fainted away. As soon as she recovflred her 
" speech, she cried, no, no, Enou^, gentlemaii, re- 
" plied he ; my Lady is very good, she says. Go, go. 
" She repeated her former wotds with all ber rtrev^^th, 
" but in vain, for her feeble voice was lost in their ac- 
" cianuticms of joy; and die Lord Jewries ordned tiiie 
" bearsemen to carry the corpse to Mr. Russefs, an 
" undmaker in Cheapside, and leave it there till he 
" should send orders for the embalment, which, he 
" added, should be after the royal manner. Hia divec- 
" tions vete obeyed, the company dispersed, and Lady 
(' Elisabetli and her son remained inconsoUble. The 
" next day Mr. Charles Dryden waited on the Lord 
"/Halifax and the Bishop, to excuse hia motfaer and 
f himself^ l^ relating the real trutii. But n^dier his 
" Lordship nor the Bishop would admit of any ^ea; 
" especially the latter, who had the Abbey lia^ted, the 
" ground opened, the chpir attending, an anthem ready 
" set, and himtelf waiting for sonie time vitbout may 
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"ocffiMe to bmy. The nndertaker, after tbree days 
" expectance of orders for embelment without receiving 
" any, waited on the Lord Jefferies ; who, pretending 
*' ignorance of the matter, turned it off with an ill-na- 
" tared jest, saying, that thote who observed the orden 
" of a dmnlcen froUck deserved no better; that he pe- 
" membered nothing at all of it ; and that he might do 
" what he pleased with the corpse. Upon thia, the 
" nsdertak^ waited upon the Lady Elizabeth and her 
" BOB, and threatened to bring the corpse home, and set 
" it before the door. They desired a day's respite, 
*' which was granted. Mr. Charles Dryden wrote a 
" bandsome letter to the Lord Jefferies, who returned 
" it with this cool answer : ' I'hM he knew nothing of 
" the iBatter, and would be troubled no more about it' 
" He then addressed the Lord Halifax and the Bishop 
" of Hochester, who absolutely refused to do any thing 
" in it. In this distress Dr. Garth sent for the corpse 
" to die College of Physicians, and proposed a funeral 
" by subscription, to which himself set a most noble ex- 
" ample. At last a day, about three weeks after Mr, 
" Dryden's decease, was appointed for die interment. 
•' Dr. Garth pronounced a fine Latin oration, at the 
" College, over the corpse; which was attended to the 
" Abbey by a numerous train of coaches. When the 
" funeral was over, Mr. Charles Dryden sent a elial- 
" lengc to the Lord Jefferies, who refusing to answer 
" it_, lie sent several others, and went often himself; 
" but could neither get a letter delivered, nor admit- 
" tance to speak to him ; which so incensed him, that 
" he resolved, since his Lordship refused to answer ■ 
" him like a gentleman, that he would watch an oppor- 
" tunity to meet and tight off-hand, though wid) all 
*' the rules of honour ; which his Lordship hearing, 
" left the town; and Mr. Charles Dryden could never 
" have the satisfaction of meedng him, though he sought 
" it till his death with the utmost application." 

This story I once intended to omit, as it appears with 
no great evidence; nor have I met with any confirma- 
tion, but in a letter of Fsrquhar; and he only relates 
that the funeral of Dryden was tumnltuaiy and con- 
fuaed. 

Bb 3 
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Sapponng the wtarj true, we may naaak, that Ae 

jnuliialciiangeafiiiuiiiera,tlic ' ' ' 

procew, appean great when d 



(nulumldiai^ of nunneFt, tlioagh imperceptiUe in tlie 
procew, appean great when di^ent tintiM, and thoae 
not veT7 ^stant, an compared. If attbiatiraeajroung 



drunken Lord ihould int«Tnpt the pompooaregulaiitj 
of a magnificent funeral, what would be the cvant, but 
that he would be j luUed ont of th« way, and compiled 
to l>e quiet? If he should thruit himself into an houw, 
he would he sent rooghljawa^; and, whm is jet more 
to the honour of the present time, I belicTe that tboae, 
who hod subscribed to the funeral of a man like Drjden, 
would not, for such an accident, have withdrawn their 
contributions. 

He was buried among the poets in Westminster Ab- 
bey, where, though the Duke of Newcastle had. In a 
gmeral dedication prefixed by Coa^ve to his dra- 
matick works, accepted thanks for his intention of erect- 
inff him a monument, lie lay long without distinction, 
tiUUie Duke of Buckinghamshire gave him a tablet, 
hiscribed only wiUi the name of DRVDEN. 

He marri«l the I^ady Eliasbeth Howard, daughter 
of the Earl of Berkshire, witli circumstances, accord' 
ing to the satire imputed to Lord Soraers, not very 
honourable to either party ; by her lie had three sons, 
Charles, John, and Henry. Charles was usher of the 
palace to Pope Clement the Xlth; and, visiting Eng- 
land in 17(H> wag drowned in an attempt to swim across 
the Thames at Windsor. 

John was author of a comedy called The HmboMd 
his otPit Cuciold. He is said to have died at Rome. 
< Henry entered into some rdigious order. It is some 
proof of Dryden's sincerity in his second religion, that 
M taught it to his sons. A man, conscious of hypo- 
critic^ profession in himself, is not Ukely to convert 
others ; and, as his sons were qualified tn l69S to ap- 

Kar among the translators of Juvenal, they must have 
en taught some religion before their father's change. 
Of the person of Dryden I know not any account ; 
of his mind, the portrait which has been 1^ by Con- 
greve, who knew him with great fkmitiarity, is such as 
adds our love oS his manners to our admiration of ha 
genius. " He was," we ore told, " of a nature exoeed- 
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" >ti^7 hiuniuw tad compu*ionate, ready to forgive 
" injuries, and capable of a sincere reconciliation with 
" tltoae who had offended him. His friendahip, where 
" be ftofeued it, went beyond his profeMiona. Ha 
" wu ef A very eesy, of very pleaiins accea« ; but 
" SMDewhat ilow, and, as it wer:, diffident in his ad- 
" vances to othera : be had that in nature which abhor< 
" cd intruainn into any society what«ver. He was 
" therefore less known, and consequently his character 
" became more liable to misappreaensions and misn- 
" prcaentatione ; he was very modest, and very easily 
" to be discountenanced in his approaches to hia equab 
" or superiors. As his reading had been very exten- 
*• rive, » was he very happy in a memory tenacious of 
" every thins that he baa r^d. He was not more poa- 
" sessed of Knowledge than he was communicative of 
" it; bat then his communication was by no means pe- 
" dantick, or imposed upon the conversation, but just 
" such, and went so far, as, by the natural turn of the 
" conversation in which he was engaged, it waa neces- 
" sarily promoted or required. He was extremely rea- 
" dy uid gentle in hta correction of the errors of an;r 
" writer who thought fit to consult him, and full as 
" ready and patient to admit the rtprehenrions of 
" oth^^, in respect of hit own oversights or mistakes." 
To this account of Congreve nothing cap be objected 
but Ihe fondness of fr^^dship; and to have excited 
that fondness in such a minu is no small degree of 
praise. The disposition of Dryden, however, is shown 
in this character rather as it exhibited itself in cursory 
(wnversatiou, than as it operated on the more impm- 
tant parts of hfe. His placability and his friendship 
indeed were solid virtues; but courtesy and good-hu- 
mour are often found with little real worth. Since 
Ctmgreve, who knew him well, has told us no more, 
the rest must be collected as it can from other testimo- 
nies, and particularly from those notices which Dryden 
baa very liberally given us of himcelf. 

The modesty which made him so slow to advance, 
and so easy to be repulsed, was certainly no suspicion 
of deficient merit, or unconsciousness of his own value : 
he appears to have known, in its whole extent, the dig- 
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nin of his own character, and -to have «et a very faig^h 
value on his own powers and perfbrmancea. He pet*' 
bably did not offer hia conversation, because he ex- 
pected it to be solicited ; and he retired from a cold re- 
ception, not submissive but indignant, with such de- 
ference of )iis own greatness as made him unwilling to 
expose it to neglect or violation. 

His modesty was by no means inconsistent with 
oitentatiousness ; he is diligent enough to remind the 
world of his merit, and expresses with very little 
scruple his high opinion of his own'powera ; but bis 
self-commendations are read without sewn or indigna- 
tion ,- we allow his claims, and love his frankness. 

Tradition, however, has not allowed that his confi- 
dence in himself exempted him from jealousy of others. 
He is accused of envy and insidiousness ; and is par- 
ticularly charged with inciting Creech to translate Ho- 
race, that he might lose the reputation which Lucretius 
had given him. 

Of this charge we immediately discover that it is 
merelv conjectural ; the purpose was such as no mari 
would confess; and a crime that admits no proof, why 
should we believe ? 

He has been described as raajcsteriiilty presiding over 
the younger writers, and assuming the distribution of 
poetical arae; but he who excels has a right to teach, 
and he whose judgment is incontestible may without 
usurpation examine and decide. 

Congreve represents him as ready to advise and in- 
struct; but there is reason to believe that bis commu- 
nication was rather useful than entertaining. He de- 
clares of himself that he was saturnine, and not one of 
those whose sprightly sayings diverted company; and 
one of his censurers makes him say, 



To wriliiig bred, 1 knew not what to say. . 

There are men whose powers operate only at leisure 
and in retirement, and whose intellectual vigour deserts 
thera in conversation ; whom merriment confuses, and 
objection disconcerts : whose ba&lifulness restrains their 
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ezertioii, and suffm tbOD net to ipealc till tba time of 
speaking ia part ; or whose attention to tiieir own Am- 
racter mf&.eB them unwilling to utter at hazard whst 
Imu not been cnuidered, and cannot be recalled. 

Of Dryden'a tAaggisltBem in convereatian it ia vain 
to search or to guess tlie cause. He certainly wanted 
neither eentimenti nor language; his intellactaal tre^ 
sures were great, though mey were lodLed up from faia 
own use. " His tfaou^tts," when he wrote, " flowed 
" in upon him eo &at, that his onlj care was which to 
" chuse, and whidi to ntject" Such npidily of coou 
positi<»>iutfi)raUT promises a flow of talk; Tetwemust 
be contmt to bdieve what an enemy ssys of him, whMi 
be likewise says it of himself. But, whatever was his 
chaTACto- a« a oompuioo, it appears that he lived in 
ftfniliari^ with IJie hi^mt persons of his time. It is 
v^ated by Carte of tiie Dnke ti£ Onnond, that he used 
ofUn (o pas* a lUgjlt with Dryden, and those with 
wlwB D^den conscHied: who they were. Carte has 
not (dd, but certainly the convivial table at irtiicb Otw 
nwod sat «aa not sumnmdad with a plebeian society. 
He was indsed reproached witii boasting of bis familu 
vity with tJbe great: and Hmiaca will support him in 
the (^Bi<m, tiiat to please superiors is not the lowest 
kJodoTaMrib 

The merit of gimsfng must, howercr, be estimated 
by ib» means. Favoor is not always gained by good 
action) or bpdaMe qualities. Caresses and pre^mcnta 
are often bestowed on the auxiliaries of vice, the pro- 
enrerg of pleasure, or the flatterers of vanity. Dryden 
baa never been cJUTged with any personal agency ua- 
wortby of a good cbBTfteter : he abetted vice and vani- 
ty only wilji his pwi. One of hia enemies has accused 
him ot lewdness id his cmiversation ; but, if acousatiou 
without prAof be credited, who shall be innocent? 

His works aS)rd too maoy examples of dissolute li- 
oentiousness, and al^edi ailuation ; but they were pro- 
bably, like his marriment, artitieial and constrained; 
the ^ects of study and meditation, and his Uade rather 
than his pleasure. 

Of tiie mind that can trade in corruption, and can de- 
lib«Bte))r poUute itself with ideal wu^edness for the 
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aalce of spreading ibe contagion in society, I wish not 
to conceal or excuse the depravity. — Such degradation 
of the dignity of genius, such abuse of superlative abi- 
lities, cannot be coDtemplated but with gnef aiid indig- 
nation. What consolation can be had, Drjden has af- 
forded, by living to repent, and to testify his repentance. 

Of draniatick immorality he did not want examples 
among his predecessors, or companions among hia con- 
temporaries ; but, in the meanness and servDity of hy- 
perbolical adulation, I know not whether, since the days 
in which the Roman emperors were dei6ed, he has been 
ever equalled, except by A&a Behn in an address to Elea- 
nor Gwyn. When once he has undertaken the task o£ 
praise, he no longer retains shame in himself, nor sap- 
poses it in his patron. As many odoriferous bodies are 
observed to diffuse perfumes from year to year, without 
sensible diminution of bulk or we^ht, he appears never 
to have impoverished his mint of flattery by his expen- 
ses, however lavish. He had all the forms of excel- 
lence, intellectual and moral, combined in bis raind. 
with endless variation; and, when he had scattered on 
the hero of the day the goldeo shower of wjt and vir- 
tne, he had ready for him, whom he wished to court 
on the morrow, new wit and virtue with anotlier stamp. 
Of this kind of meanness he never seems to decline the 
jaacti(«, or lament the necessity : he considers tlie great 
as entitled to encomiastick homage, and brings praise 
rather as a tribute than a ffifi, more delighted with the 
fertility of his invention, than mortified by the prosti- 
tution of his judgment. It is, indeed, not certain, that 
on these occasions his judgment much rebelled against 
bis interest There are minds which easily sink into 
submission, that look on grandeur with undistinguieh- 
ing reverence, and discover no defect where there is e- 
levation of rank and affluence of riches. 

With his praises of others and of himself is always 
intermingled a Etrain of discontent and lamentation, a 
sullen fjowl of resentment, or a querulous murmur of 
distress. His works are under- valued, his merit is un- 
rewarded, and " he has few thanks to pay his stars that 
" he was born among Englishmen." To his criticks be 
is sometimes conteniptuousj somettmea resentful] sQd 
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Bometimei subniiBBive. The writer who thinka his worki 
formed for duration, mistakes his interest when hemen< 
tions hia eDcmieB. He degrades hit own dignity by 
ehowing that he was affected by their censures, and 
gives lastine importance to names, which, left to them- 
aelves, woi^d vanish from remembrance. From tbif 
principle Dryden did not often depart ; his compUiots 
are for the greater part general ; he seldom pollates hia 
pages with an adverse name. He condescended indeed 
to 8 controversy with Settle, in which he perhaps may 
be considered rather as assaulting than repelling : and 
since Settle is sunk into oblivion, nis libel remains inju- 
rious only to himsel£ ' 

Among answers to criticks, no poetical attacks, or al- 
tercations, are to be included; they are like other poems, 
effusions of genius, produced as much to obtain praise 
ae to obviate censure. These Dryden practised, and in 
these he excelled. 

Of Collier, Blackmore, and Milbourne, he has made 
mention in the Preface of his Fables. To the censure 
of Collier, whose remarke may be rather termed admo- 
nitions than criticisms, he roaKes little reply ; being, at 
the age of sixty-eight, attentive to better things than 
the daps of a playhouse. He complains of Collier's 
rudeness, and the "horse play of his raillery;" and a»- 
serts, that "in many places he has perverted by hia 
" glosses the meaning" of what he censures; but in o- 
ther things he confesses that he is justly taxed ; and 
says, with great calmness and candour, " I have ples- 
" ded guilty to all thoughts or expressions of mine that 
" can be truly accused of obscenity, immorality, or pro- 
" faneness, and retract them. If he be my enemy, let 
"•him triumph; if he be my friend, he will be glad of 
" my repentance." Yet as our beat dispositions are 
imperfect, he left standing in the same booK a reflection 
on Collier of great asperity, and indeed of more asperi- 
ty than wit. 

Blackinore he represents as made his enemy by the 
poem of Absalom and Achitopkel, which " he thinks a 
" little hard upon his fanatick patrons ;" and charges 
him with borrowing the plan of his Arihur from the 
Preface to Juvenal, " though he had," says be, " the 
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" bueneM not to ac^owledge Mi benefkctor, but in- 
" tUmd of it to traduce me in a Hb^" 

The libel in which BUckmore tiadnced bitn was a 
Satire upon Wit; Id which, having lamented the exiK- 
benmce of false wit and the deficiency of true, be pn^ 
poK* that all wit ihoald be recoined tiefore it !• current, 
and appoints maatera of auay, who shall n^ect all that 
is li|^t or debased. 

'Til true, tbst when the coane and worthleM droM 
Is pu»'d away, there will be mi^tj Ion : 
E'en Conpeve, Southern, manly Wycherly, 
When thus refin'd, will grievouB guffferers bo. 
Into the meltlDg-pat when Dijden comea. 
What hociM Msnch wlD rile, what noisome tanux! 
How will he shTiDk, when all his lewd aUA, 
And wicked mixture, shall be pnig'd awajl 

Thus stands the passage in the last edition ; but in the 
original there was an abatement of the censure, begin- 
ning thus ; 



Blackmore, finding the censure resented ; and the ci- 
vility disrei^rded, ungenerously omitted the soflerpart. 
Such Tariabons discover a writer who consults his pas- 
sions more than his virtue ; and it mny be reasonably 
supposed that Dryden imputes his enmity to its true 
cause. 

Of Milboume he wrote only in general terms, suc^ 
as are Always ready at the call of anger, whether just or 
not; a short extract will be sufficient. " He pretends 
" a quarrel to me, that I have fallen foul upon priest- 
bood; if I have, I am only to ask pardon of good pnests, 
" and am rifraid his shsrc of the reparation will come 
" to little. Let him be satisfied that lie shall never be 
" able to force himself upon me for an adversary; I 
" contemn him too much to enter into competition with 
" him, 

" As for the rest of those who have written against 
" me, they are such scoundrels that they deserve not 
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** Uie least notice to be t^en of tbem. Blacktnore and 
" Milbourne are odIt disttn^auhed ftnm the crowd by 
" b^ng rememberea to their infamy." 

Drydeo indeed discovered, in many of his writings, 
an BTOCted and absurd malignity to prieati and prieet- 
faood, which naturally ru»ed him many enemies, and 
which was eometimesas unseasonably resented as it was 
exerted. Trapp is anffiy that he calls the sacriiicer in 
the Georgicf " The Holy Butcher:" the translation is 
not indeed ridiculous ; but Trapp's anger arises from 
his zeal, not for the author, but the pnest ; as if any 
reproach of the follies of Paganism could be extendect 
to the weachera of truth, 

IhTden's dislike of the priesthood is imputed bv 
LAngbaine, and 1 think by Brown, to a repulse which 
he suffered when he solicited ordination ; but he de- 
nies, in the Preface to his Fables, that he ever designed 
to enter into the Church ; and such a denial he would 
not have hazarded, if he could have been convicted of 
falsehood. 

Mdevolence to the clergy is seldom at a great distance 
from irreverence of religion, and Dryden aSbrds no 
exception to this observation. His writings exhibit 
many passages, which, with all the allowance that can 
be made for characters and occasions, are such as piety 
would not have admitted, and such as may vitiate light 
and unprincipled minds. But there is no reason for 
supposing that he disbelieved the religion which he 
disobeyed. He forgot his duty rather than disowned 
it. His tendency to profaneness is the effect of levily, 
negligence, and loose conversation, jrith a desire of ac- 
commodating himself to the corruption of the times, by 
venturing to be wicked as far as he durst. When he 
professed himself a convert to Popery, he did not pre- 
tend to have received any new conviction of the funda- 
mental doctrines of Christianity. 

The persecution of criticks was not the worst of his 
vexations; he was much more disturbed by the impor- 
tunities of want. His complaints of poverty are so fre- 
quently repeated, either with the dejection of ^Teal{ness 
amking in be1|[dess misery, or the indignation of merit 
dwming its tnbute Jrom mankind, that it is impossible 
VouVl. Cc 
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not to drtMt tlw are whidi oonld impose aa Kadt • 
man the uetxauty of mch K^dtatioDS, or not to daniae 
tbe ntanirha ooold nibmit ts aocfa aolidutioitt witfiont 

Wbemex by the wM'ld'B select, or bis own nnpro' 
dence, I am afnid tbat the greatest part c^bis life was 
pMsed in ezigenaeaL Sucb outcries were sorel; never 
uttered but m icvere pain. Of bis sapplies or his ex- 
pttisei no probable estimate can now be made. Ez- 
oept the aalary of tbe Laureat, to wbicb £in^ Junes 
BddtA the office of Histori(«rapber, perhaps with some 
MMitional emtJuments, his wbole revenue seems to 
hare been caaoal ; and it is well known that he, seldom 
lives frugal^ who lives bj diance. Hope is always 
liberal ; and they that trust her promises make litUe 
acrupleof revelling t4>dn on the profits of the mMTow. 

Of bis plays tbe proK was not gr«it ; and of tbe 
ivoduce of bis other works very little intdliffence can 
DC bad. By discoursing with the late amiable Mr. 
Tonson, I could not find that any memariab of the 
firansactions between bis predecessor and Diyden bad 
been preserved, except the following papera : 

" I do hereby promise to pay John Dryden, Esq. or 
" order, oa the 2£th of Mareh, l699> the sum of two 
" hundred and fifty guineas, in consideration of ten 
" thousand verses, which the said John I>ryd«i, Esq* 
" is to deliver to mc Jacob Tonson, when finisbea, 
" whereof seven thousand five hundred verses, more tx 
" less, are already in the said Jacob Toneon's possession. 
" And I do hereby farther promise, and engage mysdf 
" to make up the said sum of two hundred and fif^ 
" guineas three hundred pounds sterling to the said 
" John Dryden, Esc}. his executors, administrators, or 
" assigns, at the beginning of tbe secemd impression 4^ 
" the said ten thousand verses. 

" In witness whereof I have hereunto set my hand . 
" and seal, this 20th. day of March, 1 698-9. 

" Jacob Tonson - 
" Sealed and delivered, being first duly 

" stampt, pursuant to the acts of par- 

" liament for that purpose, in the pre- 

" sence of B. Portlock, 

W. -Congreve." 
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'• March 94, 1698. 

" Keedved then of Mr. Jacob Tonson the snm of 

" two hundred uxtf-eight poatid* fifteen Bhillinga, in 

" pursuance (rf an agreement for ten tfaouaand vertea, 

" to be delirered l^ me to the said Jacob Tonaon, 

" whereof I hare ^ready delivered to him about tevea 

" thousand five huadred, more or lets ; he the aaid Ja- 

'* cob Tonaon being obliged to make up the foreaaid 

" sum of two hundred tisty-eigbt pounds fifteen ahil- 

" lings three hnndred pounda, at the begmoing of the 

" second irapresaion of the foreaaid ten thonaand veraea; 

" I aaf, recdved by me 

" Witnesa, Charlea Dryden." " John Dryden. 

Two hundred and fifty gnineaa,at llU.6d. iaX68i. I5t. 

It h manifeat, from the datea of this contract, diat it • 

relates to the vdlurae of Fables, which contains about 

twdve thonaand reraes, and for which therefore the 

payment nu«t have been afterwards enlarged. 

I hare been told of another letter jet remaining, in 
wbieh he desires Tonson to bring him money, to pajr 
for a watch which he had ordered for his son, and whiCD 
the maker Would not leave without the price. 

TheinevitaUe consequence of poverty is dependence. 
Ciyden had probably no recourse in his exigencies but 
to his bookseller. The particular character of Tonson 
I do not know ; bat the general conduct of traders was 
fuuch lees liberal in those times Asn in our own ; their 
views were natrower, and their manners grosser. To 
the mercantile ruggedness of that race, the delicacy of 
the poet was sometimes exposed. Ltvd Bolingbrake, 
who in his youth had cultivated poetry, relatea to Dr. 
King of Oxford, that^one day when he visited Dryden, 
th^ heard, as they were conversing, another person en- 
tering the honsfc " This," aaid Dryden, " is Tonaon. 
" You will take care not to depart before he goes away : 
" for I have not completed the sheet which I promised 
" him ; and if you leave me unprotected, I must sufier 
" all the radeneat to which his resentment can prompt 
" his tongue." 

What rewards he obtained for his poems, besides the 
paynwnt of the bookseller, cannot be known. Mr, 
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Denick, wbo cwiaulted some of bis reUdons, wtm in- 
fonned that hii Fables obtuned five bmdred pounds 
from the Duchess of Onnond ; « present not muoitable 
to the nugnificeace of that splendid £aaa\y: and he 
quotes Moyle, aa relatins that forty pounds were paid 
by a musicid society for tne use of AUxattder't Fea^ 

In those days the oeconomy of governnient was yet 
unsettled, and the payments of the Exchequer were 
dilatory and uncertain ; of this disorder there is reaaon 
to believe that the Laureat sometimes felt the effects; 
for, in one of bis Prefaces he complains of those, who, 
being intrusted with the distribution of the Princes 
bounty, suffer those that depend upon >t to laDgolsh kt 

Of his petty habits or slight amusements, tradition 
has retain^ little. Of the only two men whom I have 
found to whom he was persondly known, one told me, 
.that at the house which he ftvquented, called Will's 
Coffee-house, the appeal upon any literary dispute waa 
made to him : and the other related, that bis armed 
chair, which in the wintef had a settled and prcscrii^ 
tive place by the fire, was in the summer placed in ta» 
balcony, and that he called the two places his wiater 
and his summer seat. This is all the intelligence which 
his two survivors afforded me> 

One of bis opinions will do him no honour in the 
present age, though in his own time, at Least in the be- 

S'nning of it, be was far from having it confined to 
mselt. He put great confidence in Uie progno>tic»- 
tions of judicial astrology. In the Appendix to the 
Life of Congreve is a narrative of some of bis predio- 
tions wondertully fulfilled ; but I know not the writer's 
means of infomiation, or character of verad^. That 
he had the configuratioaa of the horoscope in nis mind, 
and considered them as influencing the af&in of men, 
he does not forbear to hinL 



Tbe utmost maUoe of the state ia past— 
Now frequent trina tb« bapper lights among. 
And high raU'd-Jime, from big dBrb pitson freed. 
Those weights took off that on bis planets hung. 
Will gloTiousty the new<Md «;orke flucceetU 
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He hu elcewhere (bown his attention to the planetuy 
powen ; and in the preface to hiB Fables has endeavour- 
ed obliquely to jnatify his snpentitian in attribntins 
die same to aome of the Ancient*. The Tatter, added 
to this namtiTe, leftves no doubt of hi» notion* or 

So alight and so scanty is the knowledge which I 
hare been able to collect concerning tbe private life and 
domesticic manners of a man whom every English ge- 
nerBti«n must mention with reverence as a critick and 



DRYDEN may be properly considered u the father 
of English critiasm, as the writer who first taught us 
to determine upon principles the merit of composition. 
Of our fnmer poet^ the greatest dramatist wrote with- 
out rules, conducted through life and nature by a genius 
diat rarely misled, and rarely deserted him. Of the 
rest, those who knew the laws of propriety had ne- 
glected -to teach them. 

Two Artt ofF.nglUh Poetry were written in the days 
of Eliiabeth by Webb and Puttenhani, from which 
swnething might be learned, and a few hints had been 
given by Jonson and Cowley ; but Dryden'a Eitay on 
Dramatkk Poetry was the first regular and valuable 
treatise on the art of writing. 

He who, having formed his opinions in the present . 
8^ of English literature, turns back to peruse this 
dialogue, will not perhaps find much increase of know- 
ledge, or much novelty of instruction ; but he is to re- 
member that critical principles were then in the hands 
of a few, who had gathered them partly from the An-' 
cients, and partly from the Italians and French. The 
structure of dramatick poems was then not generally 
undera^ood. Audiences applauded by instinct; and 
poeu perbaps often pleased by chance. 

A writer who obtained his full purpose loses himself 

in his own lustre. Of an. opinion which is no longer 

Cc3 
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doubted, the evidence ceases to be exammed. Of an 
Kit unlverwlly piactiaed, the first teacher is tbrf^tten. 
Learning once made popuUr is do longer letu-ninf; ; it 
has the appearance of something which we have be- 
stowed upon ourselves, as the dew appears to rise &<mi 
the field whicli it refreshes. 

To judge rightly of an author, we ntust transport 
ourselves to his tirae, and examine. what were the wants 
of his contemporaries, and wliat were iiis meuns of sup- 
plying them. That which is easy at one time was dif.- 
ficult at another. Dryden atleast imported his science, 
and gave his country what it wanted before ; or rather, 
he imported only the materials, and manufactured 
them by his own akilL 

The Dialogue on the Drama was one of his first es- 
says of criticism, written when he was yet a timorons 
candidate for reputation, and therefore laboured with 
that diligence which he might allow himself somewhat 
to remit, when his name gave sanction to his positions, 
and his awe of the publick was abated, partly by cue- 
torn, and partly by success. It will not be easy to find, 
in all the opulence of our language, a treatise so artful- 
ly variegated with successive repreBentations of oppo- 
site probabilities, so enlivened witl) imagery, so bright - 
enea with illustrations. His portraits of the English 
dramatists are wrought with great spirit and diligence. 
Tlie account of Shakespeare may stand as a perpetual 
model of encomiastjck criticism; exact without minute- 
ness, and lofty without exaggeration. The praise la- 
vished by Longinus, on the attestation of the heroes of 
Marathon, by Demosthenes, fades away before it In 
a few lines is exhibited a character, so extensive in its 
comprehension, and* so curious in its limitations, that 
nothing can be added, diminished, or reformed; nor 
can the editors and admirers of Shakespeare, in all- their 
emulation of reverence, boast of much more than of 
having diffused and paraphrased this epitome of excel- 
lence, of having changed Dryden's gold for baser metal, 
of lower value, though of greater bulk. 

In this, and in all hie other essays on the same sub- 
ject, the criticism of Dryden is tfae criticism of a poet ; 
not a dull o^ection of theorems, nor a rude detection 
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of faults, which perhaps Uie censor wu not able to have 
committed ,- but a gay and vigorous diiHitation, where 
delight is mingled with instruction, and where the 
author proves his right of judgment by hia power of 
perfonnance. 

The difierent manner and effect with which critical 
knowledge may be conveyed, was perhaps never more 
clearly exemph6ed than in the peHormonces of Rymer 
and Dryden. It was snid of a dispute between two 
mathematicians, " raalim cum Scaligero errare, quam 
" cum Clavio recte wpere ;" that " it was more elif^ible 
'' to go wronc with one, than right with the other." A 
tendency of the same kind every mind mutt feel at the 
perusal of Dryden's prefaces and Hymer's discourses. 
With Dryden we are wandering ia quest of Truth ; 
-whom we find, if we find her at all, drest in the graces 
of elegance ; and, if we miss her, the labour of the pur- 
suit rewards itself; we are led only through fragrauce 
and flowers. Rymer, without taking a nearer, takes a 
rougher way ; every step is to be m^e through thorns 
and brambles ; and Tmth, if we meet her, appears re- 

Eulsive by her mien, and ungraceful by tier habiL 
trydcn's criticism has the majesty of a queen ; Rymer'i 
has the ferocity of a tyrant 

As he had studied with ^eat diligence the art of 
Poetry, and enlarged or rectified his nations, by expe- 
rience perpetually increasing, he had his mind stored 
with piinciples and observations; be poured out his 
knowledge with little labour; for of labour, notwith- 
standing the multiplicity of his productions, there is 
aufiicient reason to suspect that he was not a lover. To 
vrrite con amore, with fondness for the employment, 
with perpetual touches and retouches, with unwilting^ 
ness to take leave of his own idea, and an unwearied 
pursuit of unattainable perfection, was, I think, no part 
of his character. 

His criticism ma)* be considered as general or occa- 
sional. In his general precepts, which depend upon 
the nature of things, and the structure of the human 
mind, he may doubtless be safely recommended to the 
confidence of the reader ; but his occasional and parti- 
cular positions were sometimes interested, sometimes 
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negligent, and lometimeB capridoua. It is not without 
remson that Trapp, speaking of the praises which he 
beftows on Palatnon aiid Arcite, says, " Novinius judi- 
" cium Drycl«ii de poetnnte quodam Chauceri, puTchro 
" lane illo, & admodum lauilando, nimirum quod non 
" inodo vere epicuin sit, sed Iliada etiam atque ^Deada 
" squet, imo superet Sed novitntu eodem tempore 
'< viri illius maximi non semper accuratissimas esse cen- 
" suras, nee ad sever! ssimam critices normarn exactaa; 
'• illo judice id plerumque optimnm est, qitod nunc 
" prK manibua habet, & in quo nunc occupatur." 

He is therefore by no means constant to himself. 
His defence and desertion of dramatick rhyme is gen- 
erally known. Spence, jn his remarks on Pope's Odys- 
sey, produces what he thinks an unconquerable quota- 
tion from Dryden's pre&ce to the £neid, in favour of 
translating an epick poem into blank ver»e ; but be for- 
gets that when his author attempted the Iliad, some 
years afterwards, he departed from hia own decision, 
and translated into rhyme. 

When he has any objection to obviate, or any Ijcense 
to defend,-he is not veiy scrupulous abont what he as- 
serts, norverycautious, if the presentpurpose be served, 
not to entangle himself in his own scniaistrieR. But, 
when all arts are exhanated, like other hunted animals, 
he sometimes stands at bay ; when he cannot disown 
the groBsness of one of bis plays, he declares that he 
knows not any law that prescribes morality to a comick 
poet. 

His remarks on ancient or modem writers are not 
always to be trusted. His parallel of the versification 
of Ovid . with that of Claudian has been very J ustty cen- 
sured by Setvd.* Hts comparison of the first line of 
Virgil with the first of Statius is not happier. Virgil, 
he says, is soft and gentle, and would have thought 
Statius mad.jf he had heard him thundering out 

Qus auperimpoelto moles geminata ndouo. 
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Statius perhap* heata himself, u he [voceedi, to ex- 

j^ration soMewhet hyperbolical ; but undoubtedly 
irgil would have been too baity, if he had condemned 
him to straw Jbr one aounding line. Dryden wanted 
an instance, and the first that occurred wa* Imprest into 
the service. 

What he wishes to say, be says at hazard; be cited 
Gorbuduc, which he had never seen ; pvci a false a^ 
count of Chapman'^ versification ; and discovers, in the 
pre&ce to his Fables, that he translated the first book 
of the Jliad without knowing what wasin the second. 

It will be difficult to prove that Dryden ever made 
any^reatsdvancesinliterature. As, having dittioguisb- 
ed himself at Westminster under the tuition of Bnsby, 
who advanced his ecbolars to a beieht of knowledge 
very rarely attained in grammar^scEools, he rended 
afterwards at Cambi^idge ; it it not to be supposed, that 
his skill in the ancient languages wss deficient, conw 
pared with that of commcm students ; but his scholar 
.tic acquisitions seem not proportionate to his Of^rtu- 
nities and abilities. He could not, like Milton or Cow. 
ley, have made bis name illustrious merdy by his learn- 
ing. He maitions but few books, and those audi aa 
lie in the beaten track of regular study; from which, 
if ever he departs, he is in danger of kning himself in 
unknown regions. 

In his dialogue on the Drama, he pronounces with 
great cmfidence that the Latin tragedy of Medea is 
not Ovid's, because it is not suffidenUy interesting and 
pathetick. He might have determined the quesdoi 
npon surer evidence; for it is quoted by Quintilian as 
the work of Seneca; and the only line which remains' 
in Ovid's play, for one line is Im us, is not there to 
be found. There was therefore no need of the gravity 
of conjecture, or the discussion of plot or sentiment, to 
find what was already known upon higher authority 
than such discussions can ever reach. 

His literature, though not always free from ostenta- 
tion, will be commonly found either obvious, and made 
his own by the art of dressing it; or superfidal, which, 
by what he gives, shows what he wanted ; or erroneouf, 
butily colt^tedj iind Diligently scattered. 
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Yet it cannot be uid that bis geoias te ever unpro- 
vided of nutter, or that his iancy langiiisheg in penury 
of idea*. Hia works abound with knowledge, and 
sparkle with illastrationg. There is scarcely any 80- 
ence or faculty that does not supply him with occasional 
imaffea and lucky iimilitudes; every page discovers a 
mind very widely acquainted both witn art and nature, 
■and in full possession of great stores of intellectual 
wealth. Of bim that knows much it is natural to sup- 

Ese that he has read with diligence: yet I rather be- 
ve that the knowledge of Dryden was gleaned from 
accidental intelligence and variouB conversation, by a 
quick apprehension, a judicious Belectiun. and a. bappy 
memory, a keen appetite of knowledge, and a powerful 
d^stion ; by vigdance that permitted nothing to pass 
without notice, and a habit of reflection that su^red 
nothing useful to be lost. A mind like Dryden's, al* 
ways curious, always active, to which every understand- 
ing was proud to be associated, and of which every one 
solicited the regard, by an ambitious display of himself 
had a more pleasant, perhaps a nearer way to know- 
ledge than by the silent progress of solitary reading. I 
do not suppose that he aespised books, or intentionally 
neglected them ; but that he was carried out, by the 
impetuosity of his genius, to more- vivid and speedy 
instructors ; and that his studies were ratho' desultory 
and fortuitous than constant and systematical. 

It must be confessed that he scarcely ever appears to 
want book-learning but when he mentions books ; and 
to him may be transferred the praise which he gives his 
master Charles ; 

His coDTereatJaii, wit, and parla. 
His knowledge in the noblest useful aita. 

Were such, dead authors could aot give. 

But habitudes of those that live : 
Who, lighting him, did greater lights receivei 

He drain'd from all, and all they knew. 
His apiireheniriang quick, his judgment troe; 

That the most learn'd with thune confeiai 
His knowledge more, his reading onl; less. 

Of all this, however, if the proof be demanded, I will 
npt undertake to give it; the atoms of pFobabUity, of 
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which my (minioti hii been fomii^, lie teatteni over 
all hiB works; and by bim wbo tbinka the queition 
worth hiB notice, his worka muat be perused with very 
doae attention. 

Criticisn), either didactick or defennve, occupiea al- 
most all hJB prose, except those pages which he bas 
devoted to his patrons ; but none of his prefaces were 
ever thought tedious. They have not the Tormality of 
a settled style, in which the first half of the sentence be- 
trays the other. The pauses are never balanced, nor 
the periods modelled : every word seetns to drop by 
chance, though it falls into its proper place. Nothing 
is cold or languid; the whole is airy, animated, ana 
vigorous ; what is little, is gay ; what is great, is splen- 
did. He may be thought to mention himself too fre- 
quently; but, while he forces himself upon our esteem, 
we cannot refuse him to stand high in his own. Every 
tbing is excused by the play of images, and the spright- 
liness of expression. Though all is easy, nothing ia 
feeble ; though all seems corekss, there is nothing harsh ; 
and though, since his earlier works, more than a century 
has passed, they have nothing yet uncouth or obsolete. 

He who writes much will not easily escape a man- 
ner, — such a recurrence of particular modes as may be 
easilv noted. Dryden is always atwther and the tame; 
he does not exhibit a second time the same elegancies 
in the same form, nor appears to have any art other 
than that of expressing with clearness what he thinks 
with vigour. His style could not easily be imitated, 
atber seriously or ludicrously ; for, being always equa- 
ble and always varied, it has no prominent or discrimi- 
native characters. The beauty who is totally free from 
disproportion of parts and features cannot be ridiculed 
by an overcharged resemblance. 

From his prose, however, Dryden derives only his 
actndental and secondary praise ; the veneration with 
which his name is pronounced by every cultivator o( 
English literature, is paid to bira as he refined the lan- 
guage, improved the sentiments, and tuned the num- 
bers, of English Poetry. 

After about half a century of forced thoughts, and 
nigged metre, some advances towards nature and bar- 
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tnony had been already made bjr Waller and Defibun j 
they had shewti that long discoarses in rhyme grew 
more pleasing when they were broken into couplets, 
and that verae consisted not only in the number but t^e 
arrangement of syllableB. 

But though they did much, who can deny that tfaey 
left much to do? Their works were not many, nor 
were their minds of very ample comprehension. More 
examples of more modea of composition were necessary 
for the establishment of regularity, and the introdac- 
tion of propriely in word and thought. 

Every language of a learned nation necessarily di- 
vides it£elf into diction scholaatick and popular, grave 
and farailiHT, elegant and gross ; and irom a nice dis- 
tinction of these different parts arises a great part of 
the beauty of style. But, if we exoept a few minds, 
the favourites of nature, to whom their own original 
rectitude was in the place of rules, this delicacy of se- 
lection was little known to our authors; our speedi 
lay before them in a heap of <»>nftiBion ; and event man 
took for every purpose what chance might offer btm. 

There was therefore before the time of Di^den no 
poetical diction, no system of words at once refined 
Bom the grossnesB of domestick use, and free fVom the 
harshness of terms apprt^niated to particular arta. 
Words too familiar, or too remote, defeat the purpose 
of a poet. From those sounds which we hear on small 
at on coarse occasions, we do not easily receive strong 
impressions, or delightful images ; ancl words 'tuwhi<£ 
we are nearly strangers, whenever they occur, dnnv 
diat attention on themselves which they should trans- 
mit to things. 

Those happy combinations of words which disdnguish 
poetry from prose had been rarely attempted : we had 
few elegances or flowers of speech; the roses had not 

Ebeen plucked from the bramble, or different colours 
1 not been joined to enliven one another. 
It may be doubted whether Waller and Denham could 
have over-borne the prejudices which bad long prevail- 
ed, and which even then were sheltered by the protec- 
tion of Cowley. The new versification, as it was called, 
may be considered as owing its establishment to Dry- 
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d«a ; ftaai wboM tinM it it q^Mrmt tlut EnsUA poe- 
try hM bad no tendency to reUpce to ita former »• 
vMceneas. 

The affluence and comprdieDiioii of our language ii 
Vety iUuitriouslj displayed in our poetical tranilationt 
of Ancient Writera ; a work which the French acem to 



istinquish in despair, and which we were Ions unable 
to pu'form widi dexteritr. Ben JonMn thought it no- 
— iiaiy to copy Horace Blmoat word by word ; Feltbam, 



'fils coDtenipcM-ary and adveraary, considere it aa indi>* 
pensably requisite in a tranaUtion to give line for line. 
It ia said that Sandya, whmn Dryden call* the beat vei^ 
aifier of the laat age, haa atru^led bard to compriae »• 
very book of the English Metamorphoses in the tame 
number of verses with the original. Holiday had no- 
thing in view but to shew that he Dndcntflod hia audior, 
'with so little regard to the grandeur of hie diction, or 
the volubility of his nnmbers, that his metrea can hard- 
ly be called vertca; they cannot be read without reluc- 
tance, new will the labour always be rewarded by us- . 
derstandii^ them. Cowley saw that sudi copyera were 
a aervile race : he aaaerted hia liberty, and spread hit 
wings so bddly, that be left bis authors. It was reser. 
ved for Dryden to fix the limits of poetical liberty, and 
giTe ut juit ralM and eiamplet (tf translation. 

When languages are fermed upon different prindplet, 
it it impotnUeUiat the aame modes of expretsion should 
always beelegantin both. While they run m blether, 
tlie oosett translation may be considered as the beat ; 
bat when they divaricate, each must take ita natural 
courier Where ccvrespondence cannot be obtained, it 
is necessary to be content with soraethinv equivalenL 
" Translation, therefore," saya Dryden, "is not so loose 
" OS paraphrase, nor so close aa mettmhraae." 

All polished languages have difierent stylea ; the 
condae, the diffuse, the lofty, and the humble. In the 
uoper dioice of style conaiats the resemblance which 
Dryden principally exacts from the translator. He ia 
to exhibit his author's thoughts in such a dresa of die* 
ticHi aa the author would have given tbera, bad his lan- 
guage been English : rugged magnificence is not to be 
toftened ; hyperbolical ostentation is not to be'repres- 
VeL. VI. D d 
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■ed ; nor Mntentioni affectatJoii to have Iti point blunt* 
•d. A tnuulfttor is to be like hit author; it is not his 
businew to excel hhn. 

The maonableneM of tbcM rales aeeni sufficient fix 
their vindication ; and the effect* produced bj obser* 
vjng tbem were so happy, that I know not whether they 
were ever opposed but by Srr Edward Sherbame, a man 
whose learning was greater than his powen of poetry, 
■ad who, being batter qualified, to give the meaning 
than the spirit of Seneca, has introduced his version m 
Aree tmgedies by a delvnce of dose translation. The 
authori^ of Horace, which the new translators cited in 
deftnce of their practice, he has, by a judicious espla- 
lUtitni, taken fairly from thetn ; but reason wants not 
Horace to support it. 

It seldom nappens that all the necessary eaoses con- 
cur to any great effect: will is wanting to power, or 
power to wiu, or both are impeded by extern^ obslruc- 
tions. The exigencies in which Dryden was condem- 
ned to pass his life are reasonably supposed to have 
blasted his genius, to have driven out his works in m 
state of immaturity, ^nd to have intercepted the full-, 
blown elegance which liniger growth would have sup- 
plied. 

Poverty, like other rigid powers, is sometimes too 
hastily accused. If the excellence of Dryden's worka 
was lessened by his indigence, their number was increa- 
sed ; and 1 know not how it will be proved, that if be 
had written less he would have written better ; or that 
indeed be would have undergone the toil of an author, 
if be had not been solicited by something more pre»- 
sipg than the love of praise. 

But, as is said by his Sebastian, 

What bad been, is unknown ; nbat ii, a]>p«ars. 

We know that Dryden's several prodoctions were so 
many successive expedients for his'support; his plays 
were therefore often borrowed ; and his poems were 
almost all occasional. 

In an occasional performance no height of excellence 
oan be expected from any mind, however fertile in 
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itself, ami however rtored vitb acqnintions. He wbow 
work is generkl and arbitrary has the choice of hia insU 
ter, and takes that which hii inclination and his itudiea 
have beet qualified him to display and decorate. He ia 
■t liberty to delay his publication tiU be has aadsfied 
his friends and himaelf, till he haa reformed hia first 
thoughts by subsequent exam inatian, and poliihed aw«jf 
those faults which the precipitance of ardent conipou- 
titm is likely to leave behind it. Virgil is related to 
faavepouredoutagreat number of lines in the morning, 
and to have passed the day in reducing them to fewer. 

The occasional poet is circumacribed by the narrow- 
nesa of his subject. Whatever can happen to man hoa 
happened so often that little remains for fancy or inven- 
tion. We have been all bom ; we have moat of us been 
married; and so roany have died before us, that our 
deaths can supply but few materiab for a poet. In the 
fate of Princes the public has an interest; and what 
happens to them of good or evil, the poets have always 
considered as buaineas for the Muse. But after so ma< 
ay inauguratory gratulations, nuptial hymns, and fune- 
ral dirges, he must be highly favoured by nature, ovhy 
fortune, who says any thing not said betbre. Even war 
and conquest, however splenilid, suggest no new Im^ 
ges ; the triumphant chariot of a victorious monard 
con be decked only with those oniamenta that have 
graced his predecessors. 

Not only matter but time ia wanting. The poem 
mnat not bie delayed till the occasion ia forgott^i. The 
lucky moments of Bnimated imagination cannot be at- 
tended ; elegancies and illuatrations cannot be multipli- 
ed by gradual accumulation; tbc composition must be 
dispatdied. while converaation is yet busy, and admira* 
tioo fresh ; a.id haste is to be made, lest some other e< 
vent should lay hold on mankind- 

Occaaional compositions may however secure to a 
vriter the praise both ofleaming and facility; for they 
cannot be the effect oflong study, and mustbe Aimished 
immediately from the treaeures of the mind. 

The death of Cromwell was the first pnblick event 

which called forth Dryden's poetical powers. His he- 

roick etjuuaa hftT« beauties and deftcU : the thoughu 

DdS 
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■n TigranMU, and, thoogh not olw*^ proper, shew ■ 
■und Ni^tB with ideu; the nuniben ue smocFth; 
and the diction, if not altogether correct, ii degtmt and 

Davensnt wss perhaps at this time hia favourite an* 
tbor, tbough Gondibert never appean to have been po- 
pular; ana from Daventmt he learned to please his ear 
with the itanza of fan^ lines altemateljr rhymed. 

Dr;den very early formed his verai6cation ; there 
are in this early production no traces of Donne's or Jon- 
aon's rnggedness ; but he did not so soon free his mind 
from the ambititm of (breed conceits. In hia verses on 
the RestantiiHi, he says of the King's eule. 



And afterwards, to show how virtue and 
incx^tsed by adversity, he makes this remaric : 

Well might tbe uident poets tben confer, 
Ob night the hononT'd nsine of counitlhr. 
Since, ■truck irith lajn ofptcaperous fortiirw bliml. 
We U^ Hon* in duK alfficttoiis flod. 

His praise of Monk's dezteri^ comprises such a doa- 
ter of thonghto unallied to one anothw, aa will not alae- 
wbwe be nsily found: 

Twu Monk, wbom Pnnridnice dtsigDM M Itm 
Those real bonds blse fivedom did impoie. 
The bletned sainta that wUt±,'i tbu turning sceo* 
Did from their stats with jojfid woodet lesa, 
Toms unall Clues draw vaaSHt weights slongi 
Mot in their bulk, but is their ocdor AMog. * 

Thus peDcIla can bf ooe sUgbt touch raatssa 
Smilra to that chuged ftce that wept befbrs. 
With ease aucb fond chimeras we pursue, 
Aa fShcy framet, fbr &bcj to aubdue i 
But, when outsdves to action we betalts. 
It shuns the mint like gold that cbendsta uaksa 
How hard was then his task, at once to be 
What in tbe body natural we see ! 
Man's Architect diatinctlj did ordain 
Ite <tei^ of nnseles, osrve^ and of dw tnfeu 
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^tmugb TtewlcM condulu qdiita to diipeiue 
The ■prings of raotioD from the wat of mm : 
'Twai not the hasty product of a daf. 

But the well-ripen'd fruft of wire deUy. 

He, like a pstleiit angler, ere he strook. 

Would let tbem plmj awhile upon Ihe hook. 

Our healthful food the stomach laboura thua, 

At Gnt embracing what it sirsit doth cruab. 

Wise leaches will not vain receipts obtrude. 

While growing pains pronounce the humours crude ; 

Deaf to cotnplainu, they wait upon the ill. 

Till aMne safe crisit authorbie their skill. 

He had not j'et learned, indeed he never learned 
well, to forbear the improper use of mythology. After 
having rewarded the Heatben deities for their care, 

With Alga who the sacred altar strowg ? 
To all the sea-gods Charles an ofTcring owes ; 
A bull to thee, Portunus, shall be slain j 
A tarn to ;uu, ye Tempeats of the Main. 

He tells US, in the language of religion. 



And afternards mentions one of the most awful passa- 
ges of Sacred History. 

Other conceits there are, too curious to be quite o- 



How far he was yet {rom thinking it necessary to 
found his sentiments on nature, appears from the ex- 
travagance of his fictions and hyperboles: 

The winds, that never moderation knew, . 
Afraid to blow too much, too faintly blew { 
Or, out of breath with joy, could not enlarge 

Their atraitcn'd lungs 

It fa no longer motion cheau jour view ; 
As you meet it, the land approachclb you ; 
The land returns, and in the irhite it wears 
The marks of penitence and sorrow bears, 
D d 3 
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I know not whctlia' Ait feney, howCTet little be iu 
value, wai not borroved. A I^nch poet read to Mai- 
herbe some veraes, in which he represents France as 
moving out of its place to receive the kiog. " Though 
" this," says M&lherbe, " was in my time, I do not re- 
" member it." 

Hi* poem on the Coronation has a more even tenoi 
of diought. Some lines deserve to be quoted: 

YdU have alreadf queneh'd seditioa'B brand; 
And xesli that burnt It, on!^ warms the land ; 
The jeoloua aecta that durst not truM their caiue. 
So br &om their own will as to the law*. 
Him for their umpire and their sjnod take, 
And their appeal alone to Cnsar make. 

Here may be found one particle of that old versifica- 
tion, of which, I believe, in all his works, there i> not 



In the verses to the Lord Chanc^or Clarendon, two 
years afterwards, is a conceit so hopeless at the first 
view, that few would have attempted it ; and so suc- 
cessfully laboured, that though at last it gives the rea- 
der more perplexity than pleasure, and seems hardly 
worth the study that it costs, yet it must be valued as 
a proof of a mind at once subtle and comprehensive ; 

In open prospect nodiing bounds our eye. 
Until the eaith seems join'd unto the sk; : 
So In this hemisphere our utmost view 
Is only bounded by our king and you : 
Our sight is limited where you are joln'd. 
And beyond that no farther Heaven can find- 
So well your virtues do with his agree. 
That thou^ your orbs of difitrent greatness be. 
Yet both are for each other's use dispos'd. 
His to enclose, and your's to be encloa'd. 
Nor could another in your room have been. 
Except an empSness had come between. 
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And ai lb* IndlM mn not found bchn 
Those rich petfliina whkh from tfae happy ihora 
The wjndi upon thelt balmlj wingi coii*cj*d, 
Whow guilty iweetiMM Bnt tbeir worid betrsj'd i 
So b; jour eouiueli we era brought to Tiew 
A mw and ■UMliacaviT'd world in jou. 

There u another compariHii, for there ia little else 
in the poein, of which, though perhapc it cannot be 
enilained into plain prosaick meaningj the mind per- 
ceives enough to be delighted, and readily forgive* it* 
obflcurit^, for its magnincance : 

How atrangd; active are the art* of peace. 
Whose resUeM motions less than wan do cease I 
pEwe is not f^eed fans labour, but from tralse i 
And wai more fiiree, but not taart palna vmfiojt. 
Such ia the michtjr aWUtnos of youi mind, 
Thst, like the Earth's, it leavea our aeDse behind i 
While you BO smoothl; turn and roll out s[diere. 
That ra|rid motion does but rest appear. 
For as in nature's swiftness, with the throng 
Of fljlng orbs while ours is borne along. 
All Beems at rest to the deluded eye, 
Mov'd by the soul of the same harmony i 
So, carry'd on by your unwearied cue. 
We rest in peace, and yet in motion share. 

To this succeed four lines, which perhaps af&rd 
Dryden's firat attempt at those penetrating remarks on 
human nature, for which he seems to have been pecu- 
liarly fbnned ; 

Let envy then those crimes within you see. 
From which the happy never must be free i 
Envy, that does with misery reside. 
The joy and the revenge of ruin'd pride. 

Into this poem he seems to have collected all his 
powers ; and after this he did not often bring upon his 
■nvil such stubborn and unmalleable thoughts ; but, 
M a specimen of his abilities to unite the most unso- 
cisble ■matter, he has concluded with lines of which I 
think not myself obliged to tell the meaning : 
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300 D RYDER. 

Yet uiiiinpair'd wilh labours, or with ttane, 
Your age but seems to a new youth to climth 
ThuB heavenly bodies do our lime beg«. 
Apd meuaure cheoge, but share no port f>f it : 
And still it shall without a weight jncreBse. 
Like thii new year, whose motions never ceaab 
For since the glorious course you have begun 
l9 led by Charles, as that is by the Sun, 
It must both weightlesa and imraortal prove. 
Because the centre of it ia above. 

In the Annul Mirabilis he returned to the quatrain, 
which from that time he totally quitted, perhaps from 
experience of its inconvenience, for he complains of iti 
difficulty. This in one of his greatest attempts. He 
had aubjccts eq;ial to his abilities, a great naval war, 
and the Fire of London. Batdes have always been de- 
scribed in heroick poetry ; but a sea-fight and artillery 
had yet something of novelty. New arts are long in 
the world before poets describe them ; for they borrow 
every thing from their predecessors, and commonly de- 
rive very httle from nature or from life. Boileau was 
the first French writer that had ever hazarded in verse 
the mention of modem war, or the effects of gunpowder. 
We, who are less afraid of novelty, had already pos- 
session of those dreadful images. Waller had described 
a sea-fighL Milton had not yet transferred the inven- 
tion of fire-arms to therebelhous angels. 

Tbia poem is written with great diligence, yet Joes 
not fully answer the expectation raised by such sub- 

i*ectsand such a writer. With the stanza of Davenant 
le has sometimes his vein of parenthesis and incidental 
disquisition, and stops hia narrative fur a wise remark. 

The general fault is, that he affords more sentiment 
than description, and does not so much impress scenes 
upon the fancy, as deduce consequences and make com- 
parisons. 

The initial stanzas have rather too much resemblance 
to the first lines of Walter's poem on the War with 
Spain ; perliaps such a beginning is- natural, and could 
not be avoided without ^ectation. Both Waller and 
Oryden might take their hint from the poem on the 
civil war of RomC] " Orbem jam totum," &c. 
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l^f the King collecting hU nary, he Mjri, 

ItBcciDB, as evety ship their ■Dvereign knowl, 

Hi* awful ninnnon* they >o booh ober i 
So bear the icaly henti whco Protnu blom, 

Ajid BO to pasture follow thnnigh tliv m^ 

It would not be hard to believe tbat Diyden bad « rit- 
tm the two first lines seriously, and that some wag bad 
added the two latter in burlesque. Who would expect 
the tines that immediately follow, which are indeed fo- 
hsps indecentlj bypabolical, bat certainly in a Oiod* 
to^y different ? 

To ttc this fleet upon the ocean move, 

Angds dKW wide the curtains of tte AIM t 

And Heaven, as if there wsnled li)^u above. 
For topers made two glariag ccmets rise. 

The description of the attempt at Ber^ will aflord 
a very eompleU ^teciaieti of toe descnptimu in this 
poon: 

And tlDW approubM tb«r dwt bum Indin, fiiMghl 

With an the rlchss of the lUng lun ; 
And predouB sand from Southern cllmHt«s brought. 

The fittal reglona where tlie war tiegun. 

Uku bunted castors, conscious of their store. 

Their w^-Iaid wealth to Norway's coast thcj bring i 
Then flrst the North'a cold bosom qiioea bore. 

And Winter brooded on the Eastern Spring- 
By the rich scent we found our perfbm'd prey, 

WUcb, flank'd with rocks, did close in covert U* ] 
And round about Uieir muid'ring cannon lay. 

At caice to threaten and invite the eye. 

Ptercet than eaiuion. and than rocks more bard, 

The English undertake th' unequal war i 
Beven ahips alone, by which the port Is berr'd. 

Besiege the Indies, and all Denmark dart. 

Tbew'^^t like husbands, but like lovers those i 
neseisiD would k«ep, and those mt«e fUn enjoy t 

And to such height their frontick passion grows, 
Tbst what both lore, both hoMrd to itKOof i 
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Amidil irhole bc^K of spicea li^ts a ball. 

And now thiii odours arm'd sgainrt tbem flj i 

Some prcdoual; bj shHtter'd poTceliin t»B, 
And ■ome b; Biomatjck Bpllnlen die : 

And, though b; tempenu of tbe prfie bereft. 

In Hoien't inelemenc; some eue we flndi 
Out foe* we vanquish'd t^ our valour left. 

And only yielded to the seas and wind. 

In this manner is the aublime too often mingled with 
the ridiculous. The Dutch seek a she]ter for a wealthy 
fleet : this surely needed no illustration ; yet they must 
6f, not like sll the rest of mankind on the same occa- 
non, but " like hunted castors;" and they might with 
rtrict propriety be hunted; for we winded them by our 
noses—their perfuma betrayed them. The Htuband 
and the Lover, ttiough of more dignity than the castor, 
are images too doraestick to mingle properly with the 
horrors of war. The two quatrains that follow are 
worthy of the author. 

The account of the different sensations with whidi 
the two fleets retired, when the night parted them, if 
one of the fairest flowers of English poetry ; 

The night eomes on, we eager to pursue , 

The combat still, and th^ ashiin'd to leave; 
Till the Isit streaks of dying day withdrew. 

And doubtful moon-%ht did oui rage deceive. 

In th' English fleet each ship resounds with joy. 

And loud applause of their great lender's &me i 
In fiery dreams the Dutch Ihey still destroy. 

And, slumbering, smile at the imagin'd flame. 
Not N the Holland fleet, who, tir'd and done, 

Stretcli'd on ther decks, like weaiy oien lie ; 
Paint sweats all down tfaeiT mighty members run, 

(Vast bulks, which Uttte souls but ill suppi}'). 
In dieams they fearful precipices tread. 

Or, shtpwreck'd, labour to some distant shore i 
Or, in i)ark churches, walk among tbe dead ; 

They wake with horror, and dare sleep no more. 

It is a general rule in poetry, that all appropriated 
terms of art should be sunk in ^neral expressions, be. 
catiae poetry is to speak an umreraal language. Thia 
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mle is still BtroQger with regard to arts not liberal, or 
confined to few, and tfaerefore far removed from oom> 
mon knowledge ; and of this kind, certainly, is tedini- 
cal navigation. Yet Dryden was of opinion, that a sea- 
light ought to be described in the nautical language; 
" and certainly," says he, " as those, who in a logical 
" disputation keep to general terms, would bide a fal- 
" lacy, so those who do it in poetical description would 
" veil their ignorance."- 

Let us then appeal to experience ; for by experience 
at last we. learn as well what will please as what wiQ 
profit. In the battle, his terms seem to have been blown 
away ; but he deals them liberally in the dock: 

So here >onie pick out bulleU ftom the side. 
Some drive old ekntn thro' each ttam and rift : 

Their left hand does the caOtiug-iTon guide. 
The ntUJngKaOcf with the right they lift. 

With bailing pitch another, near at hand 

(From friendly Sweden brought) the teomt in-itopi ; 
_ Which, well laid o'er, the aalt^ea waves withgtand. 
And shake them from the riaing beak in drops. 

Some the ^ird ropes with dauby raarlln; bind, 
Or sear-cloth masts' with strong larpaalitig coaCa : 

To try new ihrou4i one mounts into the viind. 
And one below (heir ease or sCifihesa notes. 

I suppose there is not one term which every reader 
does not wish away. 

His digression to the original and progress of navi- 
gation, vith his prospect of the advancement which it 
shall receive from the Royal Society, then newly insti- 
tuted, may be considered as an example seldom equal- 
led of seasonable excursion and artful return. 
< One line, however, leaves me discontented ; he says, 
that, by the help of the philosophers, 

Iiutiucted ships shall sail to quick commerce. 



Which be is constrained to explain in a note " by a 
" more exact measure of lonntude." It had better be- 
come Dryden's learning and genius to have laboiiied~ 
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gitude, that verse did not refuBB the id(»i of philoso^ijr. 

His description of the Fire is painted by restate 
meditation, out of ■ mind better formed to reucm thra 
to feel. The conSsgration of a city, with all its tnmultt 
of concomituit distreM, is one of the moat dr^tfiil 
spectacles which this world can offer to hunun eyes; 
yet it seems to raise little emotion in the breast of the 
poet: he watches the flame cootly from street to street, 
with now a reflection, and now a simile, till at last be 
meets the King, for whom he makes a speech, rather 
tedious in a time so busy; and then follows again the 
progress of the fire. 

There are, however, in this part somo passages that 
deserve attention; u in the beginning; 

The diligence of tndes snd noiiefiil gK", 

And luiurj, more late, aiSsep were laid 1 
All wM the Nigfat's, and in her dlent re%D 

Vo aouad the rest of Nature did Invade 
In thia deep qulel — r— 

The expression " AU was the Night's," is taken ftmn 
Seneca, who remarks on Virgil's line, 

Oonla nactii rramt, ftaeUa cMMpsriM.gvMs, 

that he might have condudcd better. 



l^e fdlowing quatrain is vigorous and animated : 

The ^09ts of trsitora from the brit^ descetid 

With bold fanatick ipectrea to rejuicoi 
About the fire into a daoce they bend. 

And dng their sabbath natea whh feeble voices 

His prediction of the improvements which shall be 
made in the new city is elegant and poetical, and with 
an event which poeU carniot always boast has be«i hap- 
pily verified. The poem concludes with a umile diat 
fnight have better been omitted, 
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DrydeB) wlten he wrote thia poem, weini not vet 
Jiill; to have fbrmed bii venification, or settled his 
aTitem of proi»iety» 

From tnu time he addicted himadf almost wbolly 
to the eti^!^, " to whkh," urtr* he, " my genius never 
" much indined me," merely as the most nrofitablfr 
market for poetry. By writinp trsgedie* in rnyme, he 
oontitiued to improve his diction and hia numbna. 
According to the opinion of Harte, who had atudied hia 
works with groat attention, be setUed his principles of 
versification in 1676, when he produced the play oif 
Auretig Ze6e; and, according to hia own account of the 
ahort dme in wliich he wrote Tyranntci Loee, and The 
State <^ Imuxxnee, he soon obtained the full effect of 
diligence, and added facility to^exacbieM. 

Rbynie has been so long banished from the th<«tre, 
that we know not its effects upon the passions of an 
audience : but it has this convenience, that sentences 
stand more independent on each other, and stnking 
passages are therefore easily selected and retaine£ 
Thus the description of Ni^ht in The Indian Emperor, 
and the rise and fall of empire in The CotupteH of Gra- 
nada, are more frequently repeated than any bnes in 
AUJor Love, or Don Sebastiax. 

To search bis plays 6ir vigorous sallies and senten- 
tious elegances, or to fix the dates of any little pieces 
which be wrote by chance, or by solicitation, were la- 
boor too tedious and minute. 

His dramatick labnirs did not so wholly absorb hia 
thonghte, but that be promulgated the laws of transla- 
tion in a preface to the English Epistles of Ovid ; one 
of which DC translated himself, ana another In conjunc- 
tion with the Earl of Mul^ve. 

AbscUom and Arhitophel is a woric so well known, that 
a particular criticism is superfluoys. If it be considered 
as a poem political and controversial, it will be found 
to com|mse all the excellences of which the subject is 
susceptible; acrimony of censure, elegance of praise, 
artful delineation of characters, variety and vigour of 
sentiment, happy turns of language, and pleasing har- 
mony of numbers ; and all these raised to such a height 
Vol- VI. Ee 
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as can scarcdy be flnmd in any oAor EngliBh eampo^ 
■itioD. . 

It is not, however, without fauitt ; UMoe linea ore in- 
elegant or imprtqwr, and too many are irreSgiously 
lioentiotii. Toe original atnicture of the poem wu 
defective ; allegories drawn to great Imgth will always 
bresk ; Charles conld not rim continual^ parallel with 
David. 

The nit^eot had likewise anotber inconvenience : It 
idmHted little imegery ax description ; and a long poem 
of mere sentin»nti easily becomes tedioas ; though aD 
the parts are f<st:ible, and even line kindles new rap- 
ture, the rmd«r, if not relieved by the inteiposition of 
•omething that sootibea the fancy, grows weary of ad* 
miration, and defers tl^ rest 

As an appnMch to tile historical truth was necessary, 
tfie action and catastrophe were not in the poet'a power ; 
there ia therefore an nn{deaaing d)S|Kn^rtioR between 
tile bMinnbig and the end. We ore alarmed by a 
flwtlon Amned of many sects, various in their jprinciples, 
bat agreeing in their pnrpose of misdiief ; rormit^ble 
ftr their numbera, and strong far their sn^mrts ; while 
the King's ftienda are few and weak. The chiefs on 
either part are set forth to view ; bat, when expectation 
13 at the bei^ti the King makes a speech, and 

H«ncefMtli a Kiira of new times began. 

, Who can forbear to think rf an Hidiantcd castle, 
with a wide meat and lofty batdamenta, vraih of marble 
and gates of brass, which vanishes st once into air, 
what the destined knight blows his horn before it? 

In the second part, written by Tate, there is a long 
inaertion, which, for its poignancy of satire, exceeds 
any- part of the former. Personal resentment, though 
no laodaUe motive to satire, can add great force to ge- 
nera) imndplea. SeU'-love is a busy prompter. 

The Medal, written upon the same principles with 
Abtalom and Arhitopkel, but upon a narrower plan, gives 
less pleasure, though it discovers equal abilities in the 
writer. The superstructure cannot extend beyond the 
foundation ; a single character or incident cannot fhr> 
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nish as many ideas, aa ■ series of events, or muldjdicity 
of agents. This poem, therefore, since dme lus left 
it to hself, is not much read, nor perhaps Benerall; tm- 
derstoodj yet it abounds with touches both of humAur- 
out and serious satire. The picture of a man whose 
propensions to mischief are such that his beat actions 
are but inability of wickedness, is very skilfully deli< 
neated and strongly coloured : 

Power was hia aim ; but, thrawn from that pretence, I 

The wretch tum'd loyal in hia own deibice, f 

And mslice Tecondl'd him to hIa pcfnce. ' 

Him, in -the uiguith of hia «ouI, he MTv'd; 

Bewaided faster still than he doerv'di 

Behold him now exalted into trust t _ 

Hig counsels oft conveniem, seldoni jost) 

E'en in the most sincere adiice he gnvo. 

He had a grudging Mill t« be a knave. 

The frauds, he learnt in Iiis fanaljck ;Mra, 

Made him uneasy in his lawful gears. 

At least as little honest sa ha cou'd, 

And, like white witches, mischievouHly good. 

IkrtJlis Srst tnas, IsDginglj, he leans; 

And rather would be great by ivlcLed means. 

The Tkrenodia, which, by a term I am afraid neither 
authwised nor analogical, he calls AuguatalU, is not 
among his happiest productioDS. Its first and obvious 
defect is the irregularity ci( its metre, to which the ears 
of that age, however, were accustomed. What is worse, 
it has neither tenderness nor dignity ; it is neither tn^- 
nificent nor pathetick. He seems to look round him 
for imagea Voich -be cannot find, and what be baa he 
distorts by endeavouring to enlarge them. " He is," 
he says, " petrified with grief;" but the marble some- 
' times relents, and trickles in a joke : 

The soQg (rf ait all med'dnes Iry'd, 
And every noble remedj apply'd : 

With emulation esdi enaj'd 

His utmost skill i itay, nan, Aey prajfd : 
Was never lodOggune with lietter conduct pliy'd. 

He had been a tittle indiaed to merriBaent before, 
upon the prayers of a nation Stxt their iiyiag toveraffi ; 
DM was be serioua enough to beep Heathen fables out 
et hit letigion ; 

£e3 
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With him the iniiameTRble crowd of amiail pra;en 

KDOck'd at the gates of HeaTSn, and kitock'd Blood ; 
TheJIra vcU-memiHg nit ptiitiontr. 

All for his liie usBil'd the throne. 
All would have brib'4 the skies b^ offbrtoig up thdr own. 
Sq greal a throng not Heaven itself could bar ; 
'Twaa almost borne by force ok iti ihe giauU war. 
The paj'rs, at least, for bis repriera, were beard ; 
His death, like HezeU^'s, was deferr'd. 

There is througbout the composition & desire of 
Splendor without wealth: In the conelusioa he seenw 
too much pleased with the prospect of the new reign 
to have lamented his old master with much sineeri^. 

He did not miscarry in this attempt for want of skiU 
either in lyrick or elegiack poetry. Hia poem on the 
death of Mrs. KilUgreiv, ia undoubtedly the noblest ode 
that our language ever has produced. The first part 
flows with a torrent of enthusiasm. " Fervet immen- 
" siuque ruit," All the stanaas indeed are not equaL 
An Imperial crown cannot be one continued diamond ; 
the gems must be held together b^ sonie less valusble 
matter. 

In hia first ode for Cecilia's day, which is lost in the 
splendor of the second, there are paas^ea which would 
^ve dignified any other poet. The first stanza is vi- 
gorous and elegant, though the word diajxuoii is ton 
technical, and the rhymes are too remote from one 
another. 

From liannony, from heavenlf harmonjr. 
This universal frame b^an ; 
When Nature underneath a heap of jarring atoDU 1^, 
And could not heave her head. 
The tunefHil voice was beard from hi^i 

Arise, ;e more than dead. 
Then cold and hot, and moitt and dij. 
In Older to their ataliona leap. 

And mualek'i power obej. 
From haimonj, from heavanlj barmonj. 
This univenal (tame b^an i 
From bannoa; to harmony 
Through all the compass of the ootea It ran, 
The diopaaoQ closing full in man. 
The oonduaton is likewise striking; but it iodudes 
an image so awfiil in itself, that it can owe Uttle to 
poetry ; and I could wish the antithesis of murick ua~ 
tmwig bad finud some other place. 
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Ai firom thepomtof ncredli^i 
The B^ere* bcgBO to move. 

And lung the great Crvator's jiraue 
To all the blew'd above : 

So, when the last and dreodlU hour 
Tliis cmmUing pageant ihall devour. 
The trumpet shall be heud on hi^, 
The dead shall live, the living die. 
And murick ehall untune the sky. 



Of hi^ skill in elcvy he haa fp.yen a apeciawn in bit 
Eletmora, of which the following lines discover their 



Though all these rare endowments or the mind 
Were in a nuxow space of life conGn'd, 
The figure was with full perfectton crown'd. 
Though not 10 lar^ an orb, oa truly TDund : 
Aji when in gloif, through the publick place. 
The spoils of conquer'd nations were to pass, 
And but one day for triumph was alluw'd, 
' The consul was constrain'd his pomp to crowd ; 
And to the swift [voceaaion hurry'd on. 
That all, though not distinctly, might be shown : 
So, in the straiteit'd bounds of life confln'd. 
She gave hut gtimpaeB of her glorious mind : 
And multitudes of virtues pass'd along ; 
Bach pressing fbremoat In the mighty thrnng. 
AmUtions to be seen, and then make room 
Fbr greater multitudea that were to come. 
Yet unemploy'd no minute slipp'd away ; 
Moments were precious in ^o shuit a stay. 
The h^ste of Heaven to havuher nas so great, \ 

That some were single acts, though each complete ; |- 

And every set stood ready to repeat. ) 

This picjpe, hawever, ii not without its faults; there 
is eo much likeness in die initial comparison, that there 
is no illustration. As a lung would be lamented, £leo> 
Qwa was lamented : 

As, when some great and gradoui monarph dies. 
Soft whispers. Brat, and mournful murmurs, riie 
Among the sad attendants ; then the sound 
Soon gathers voice, and spreads the news around. 
Through town and country, till tiie dreadful bloit 
Is blown to distant colonies at laat. 
Who then, perhaps, were oSbniig vows in vain, 
EeS 
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For hU long lifa, uid for his hapftj reign ; 

So ilmrlf , by degres, unwilling Fnne 1 

Did mmtchlesa Eleonom's fate proclaim, V 

Till publlck u the loss the news hecune. ) 

This ii little better than to say in praise of a ahrub, 
that it is aa green as a tree ; or of a brook, that it va- 
ters a garden, as a river waters a country. 

Dryden confesses that he did not know the lady whom 
he celebrates : the praise being therefore inevitably ge- 
neral, fixes no impression upon the reader, nor exates 
any tendency to love, nor much desire of imitation. 
Knowledge of the subject is to the poet what durable 
materials are to the architect. 

The Rdtgh Laid, which borrows its title &om the 
Religio Medici of Browne, is almost the only work of 
Dryden which can be considered as a voluntary effusion ; 
in this, therefore, it might be hoped, that the full afful- 
ffence of his genius would be found. But unhappily 
uie auliiject is rather argumentative than poetical; he 
inteiid«l only a specimen of metrical disputation : 



This, however, is a composition of great excellence 
in its kind, in which the familiar is very properly diver- 
sified with the solemn,' and the grave with the humour- 
ous; in which metre has neither weakened the force, 
nor clouded the perspicuity of argument ; nor will it 
be easy to find another example equally happy of this 
middle kind of writing, which, though prosaic in some 
parts, rises to high poetry in others, and neither towers 
to the skies, nor creeps tJoiig the ground. 

Of the same kind, or not far distant from it, is TAe 
Hind and Panther, the longest of all Dryden's original 
poems ; an allegory intended to comprize and to decide 
the controversy betireen the Romanists and Protestants. 
The scheme of the work is injudicious and incommodi- 
ous ; for what can be more absurd than that one beast 
should counsel another to rest her faith upon a pope 
and council ? He seems well enough skiBed in the u- 
Bual topicks of argument, endeavours to show the neces- 
sity of an infallible judge, and reproaches the reformers 
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with want of unity ; but is weak enough to ask, why, 
since we lee without knowing bow, we may not have 
tm infallible judge without knowing where i 

The Hind at one time is afraid to drink at the com- 
nton brook, because sfae may be worried ; but, walking 
home with the Panther, talks by the way of the Nicme 
Fathert, and at lait declares hersetf to be the Catholidc 
Church. 

This absurdi^ was very properly ridiculed in the 
City Mome and Cotiniiy Mouje of Monla^ and Prior; 
and in the detection and censure of the incongruity c^ 
the fiction cfaieily consists the value of their perform- 
ance, which, whatever reputation it might obtain 
the help of temporary passions, seems, to readers 
moat a century distant, not very forcible or animated. 

Pope, whose judgment was perhaps a little bribed 
by the subject, used to mention this poem as the most 
correct specimen of Dryden's versification. It was in- 
deed written when he had completely formed his man- 
ner, and may be supposed to exhibit, negligence ex- 
ceiAed, his deliberate and ultimate scheme or metre. 

We may therefore reasonably infer, that be did not 
approve uie nerpetual uniformity which confines the 
sense to couplets, since he has broken his lines in the 
initial paragraph. 

A milk-white Hind, inunortsl and uiichang'd. 

Fed on the lsim>i snd, in the foreit rang'd : 

Without unspotted, in noceot within. 

She feai'd no danger, fur abe knew Di).ein. 

Yet had the oft been chu'd with hom* and hounds, 

And Scjthian sbafls, and many winged wounds 

Aim'd at her heart ; was often forc'd to II j. 

And doom'd u> death, tliaugb fated not to die- 

Tbese lines are lofty, elegant, and musical, notwith- 
standing the interruption of the pause, of which the 
efiect is rather increase of pleasure by variety, than of- 
fence by ruggedness. 

To the first part it was his intention, he says, " to 
" give the majestick turn of heroick poesy ;" and per- 
liaps he might have executed his design not unsuccess- 
fully, had not an opportunity of satire, which he can- 
not forbear, fallen somedmes in his way. The cha- 
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TDCter of a Preabyteritui, whoM emblem is the ffblf, is 
not very heroically majestlck: 

More baughty than the rest, the woUah itux l 

Appeu with belly gaunt and ramish'd face ; v 

Nevct we> >o deforni'd a beait of grace. I 

Hit ragged tail betwixt hia I^ he weara, 1 

Close clapp'd for shame ; but his rough cieat be rears, v 

And pricks up hit predestinating ears. f 

Hia general character of the other sorts of beasts that 
never go to church, though apritely and keen, has, 
however, not mucli of the heroick poesy : 

These are the chief ; to number o'er the reM> 

And stand like Adam naming every beosl. 

Were wearj work i nor will the Muse describe 

A sKmy-b<mi, and sun-begotlen tribe. 

Who, tai fi-om steeples and their sacred sound. 

In fields their sullen conventideii found. 

These gross, half-animated lumps I leave ; 

Nor can I think what thoughts they can conceive ; 

But, If the; think at all, 'tis sure no higher 

Than matter, put in motion, may aspire : 

Souls that can scarce ferment their mass ai clay, \ 

So drossy, so divisible are they, V 

As would but serve pure Iwdiea for allay i | 

Such souls as shards produce, such beetle things 

As only buz to Heaven Trich evening wings ; 

Strike in the dark, offending but by chance ; 

Such are the blindfold blows of ignorance. 

They know no being, and but hate a name ; 

To them the Hind and Panther arc the same. 

One more instance, and that taken from the narrative 
part, vh&K Htyle was more in bis choice, viU show 
now steadily he kept his resolution of heroick dignity. 

For when the hard, sufflc'd, did late repair 
To femey heaths and to their forest Uire, 
!^ made a mannerly excuse to stay, 
PraSbring the Hind to wait her half the wi^ ; 
That, since the sky was clear, an hour of talk 
. Might help her to beguile the tedious mdk. 
With much good-will the motion was embiac'd. 
To chat awhile on their adventures past : 
Nor had the grateful Hind so soon foi^t 
Her Mend and feUaw-sufferer in the plot. 
Yet, wondering how of late she grew ettrang'd, 
Het forehead cloudy aod Iter count'nance chang'd. 
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She thougGt this hour th' oceaaioi] would prMeat 
To leuD her aeael cauM of ducontcnt. 
Which well she hop'd might be with eu 
Conilderiiig her a well-bied civil bout. 
And more a genllewoman than the reit. 
After Rime common talk what rumoun 
The Udj of the spotted mag began. 



M 



Tbe second and third puis he professes to hare re- 
duced to diction more familiar and more suitable to 
dispute and conversation ; the difference is not, how- 
ev^, very easily perceived; the first has familiar, and' 
the two others have sonorous, lines. The original in- 
congruity runs through the whole ; the king is now 
Casar, and now the Lion; and the name Pan is given 
to the Supreme Being. 

But when this constitutional absurdity is forgiven, 
the poem must be confessed to be written with great 
HDoothness of metre, a wide extent of knowledge, and 
»a abundant multiplicity of images; the controversy 
is embellished with pointed sentences, diversifieil t^ 
inustrations, and enlivened by sallies of invective. 
Some of tbe facts to which allusions are made are now 
become obscure, and perhaps there may be many aati- 
ricsl passages little understood. 

As it was by its nature a work of defiance, a com- 
position whidi would nBturally be examined with the 
ntmost acrimony of criticism, it was probably laboured 
with uncommon attention, and there are, indeed, few 
B^ligences in the subordinato parts. The original im- 
propriety, and the subsequent unpopularity of the sub- 
wet, added to the ridiculousness c^ ifs first elements, 
naa sunk it into n^lect ; but it may be usefully studied, 
M an euunple of poetical ratiocination, in which the ' 
anument suffers little fi-om the metre. 

In the poem on the Birth of the Priaoe ^ WaUt, no- 
thing is very remarkable but the exorbitant adulation, 
and that insensibility of the precipice on which the 
bing was then standing, which tbe Laureat apparently 
diared with the rest of the courtiers. A few months 
Bured him of controversy, dismissed him from court, 
md made him i^aln a playwright and translator. 

Of Juvenal th^v haa been a tt«nsUti(ni by Stapylton, 
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and onatbar by Holiday ; iwitiier of than is very poe- 
tical. Stapylton i> more amoolJi; and Holidw's is 
more eiteened for the learning of his notes. A new 
Tcruon was proposed to the poets of that time, and 
undertaken by uiem in conjunction. The main design 
was conducted by Dryden, whose j%putation was such 
that no man was unwilling to serve the Muses under him. 

The general character of this translation will be given, 
when it is said to preserve the wit, but to want the dig- 
nity, of the original The peculiarity of Juvenal is a 
mixture of gaiety and stateliness, of pointed sentences, 
and dedamatiHy grandeur. His points have not be«n 
neglected ; but his grandeur none of the band seemed, 
to consider as necessary to be imitated, except Creech, 
who undertook the thirteenth satire. It is therefore 
perhaps possible to give a better representation of that 
great satirist, even in thoee parts which Dryden him- 
self Jias translated, some passages excepted, which will 
□ever be excelled- 

With Juvenal was published Persius, U^nslated wbol- 
iy by Dryden. This work, though, like all other pro* 
auctions of Dryden, it may have shining parts, semu 
to have been written merely for wages, in an unifcwm 
mediocrity, without any eager endeavour after excet-. 
lence, or laborious effort of the mind. 

There wanders an opinion among the readers vi 
poetry, that one of these satires is an exercise of the 
school. Dryden says, that be once translated it at 
school ; but not that he preserved or published the 
juvenile performance. 

Not long aftAwards he undertook perhaps the mo^ 
arduous work of its kind, a translation of Virgil, tot 
which he had shown how well he was qualified I^ his 
Terston of the Ptdlio, and two episodes, one of Nisus 
and Euryalna, the other of Meoentius and Laiuua. 

In the comparison of Homer and Virgil, the discri- 
minative exceUence of Homer is elevation aud eompr^ 
heosioD of thought, and tiiat of Virgil is grace and 
splendor of diction. The beauties of Homer are timn- 
toM difficult to be lost, and those c^ Virgil difficult to 
be retained. The massy trunk of sentiment is ufe l^ 
iti tdidity, but the UosaaiDi of elocotioB MiOy drop 
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away. The author, having the choice of hii own 
ImageB, lelecta those which he can best adorn; the 
translator must, at all haeardi, follow bis origiiialj and 
express thnii^ts which perhaps he would not have 
chosen. When to thia pritnarj' difficulty is added the 
inconvenience of a language so much inferior in har- 
inonj' to the Latin, it cannot be expected that they who 
read the Georgics and the JEneid should be much de- 
lighted with any version. 

All these obstacles Dryden taw, and all these he de- 
termined to encounter. The e^mectation of his work 
was undoubtedly great ; the nation considered its h<K 
nour as interested in the event. One gave him the 
different editiong of his author, another helped him in 
the subordinate parts. The arguments of the several 
bodiB were given him by Addison. 

The hopes of the puhlick were not disappointed. 



He produced, says Pope, " the most noble and Hpirited 
" translation that I know in any language." ft cer- 
tainly excelled iriiatever had appeared in English, and 



appears to have satisfied his friends, and, for the most 
part, to have silenced his enemies. Uilboume, indeed, 
B clergyAnan, attacked it ; but his outrages seem to be 
the ebullitions of a mind agitated by stronger resent- 
ment than bad poetry can excite, and previously re- 
solved not to be pleased. 

His criticism extends only to the Pre&ce, Pastorali^ 
and Georgics ; and, as he professes to give hi* antago- 
nist on opportunity of reprisal, he has added his own 
version of the first and fourth Pastorals, and the first 
Oeorgic. The world has forgotten his book; but, 
nnceliia attempt has given him a place in literary his- 
tory, I will preserve a specimen of bis critjcism, by in- 
serting his remarks on the invocation before the first 
Georgic; and of his poetry, by annexing his own ver- 
sion, 

Vbt. 1. 
" What makes s plenteous harvest, when to turn 
" The fruitful soil, and when to sow the com. 

" It's unlucla), they say, io ttwohk td the iknthdd: but 
" what has a jdenUous harveit to do here ? Virgil would 
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" not ^vtend to prescribe ntlu for thai which depentU 
" not on the hunandman's core, but the dispoattoa ^ 
" Heaven altogether. Indeed, the pktUeous crop de- 
" pends somewhat on the ^)od' metfwd of tiUage ; and 
" where the Um^t ill'inanur'd, the corn, without a 
" miracle, can be but intUferetU : but the Aanetl may 
" be good, which is Its properesl epithet, tho' the htu- 
*■ handmaiit ttill were never bo indifferent. The next 
" lenience is too literal, and Mi£en io plough had been 
" Virgil's meaning, and intelligible to every body ; 
" and ivhen to tow the com is a needless additum." 

Va. 3. ^ 

" The care of sheep, of oxen, and of kine, 
" And when to geld the lambe, and eheBr the awine, 

" would as well have fallen under the cura bourn, qui 
" cuUut habendo tit ptcori, as Mr. D.'a deduction ctf par- 
" ticulan." 

Ver. S. 

" The birlh and genius of the Irugal bee 

*' I aingi Mocenu, and I dng to thee. 

" But where did experientia ever signify birth and 
" genius f or what ground was there for such a .fiffav 
" in this place ? How much more manly is Mr. Ogyl- 
"by's version!" 

" What makei rich grounde, in what eeiertiBi signs 
" 'Tis good to plough, and tnarry elms with vines j 
" What best fits cattle, what with sheep agrees, 
" And several aits improving (higal bees ; 
'* I sing, Mcecenas. 

" Which four lines, tho' faul^ enough, are yet much 
" more to the purpose than Mr. D.'s six." 

ver. ag. 
" From fields and mountainB lo mf^jiaag cepi^. 

" For patrium Unquent nenmt, salituque Lyctei — - 
" Very well explained !" 

Ver. 83, a*. 
" Inventor Pallas of the fattening oil, 
" Thou founder of the plough, and ploughmtD'a toil * 
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" Written aa if Me*e bad been Pab^t mhwMhm. 
'' pbm^kmoH'i teH 'a impcrtincait. 



" WLy ghrtmAj&ce P Ib a lypnn, pulled up bv the 
" rooto, wbidi the tcutptnre in the lait Eehgue filfa Sil- 
" vanns'a hand with, ao -very like a ihromf Or did 
" not Mr. D. think of that kind of rmreu ua'd often for 
" icaniet oik/ haibmdt at flinerals jbrmerly, or for trt- 
" dow^ nalii&ci iS 90,'VwtA A deep, gooHhougkl." 



■* TIm ncfal bonoun, and jncraass th* yenv 

" Whaf a meant by increanng Uie gear 9 Did the goJ* 
" or mddestes add more tmmlAs, or d^t, or hoan, to it? 
" OrTiow can oruo («ri ligntfy to tptttr rvrat konourt ? 
" Is this to Iratul^e, or abvK an avliorf The next 
" coupla is bowowed from Ogylby, I at^ipose, becausr 
" leu to iJte purpose than ordinary." 



" TbepatroD of the world, and Sonw'a pmAbr goRH. 

" /(Se, and none of Virgil's^ no more than the wnse of 
" iheprecedeHt ooupkt ; ao again, be inUrpolatet ^itgA 
" with that anA the nmnddme^Aeiftar to guide poK' 
" er^ isf bletttngt, nfUck th>u ttrenftt around: a ridi- 
" mlous Latiititm, and an imperiineiU addilUm ; indeed 
" the whole period ia but one piece of abmrdU^ and Non- 
" sente, as those who lay it with the on^'MiJ must find." 

Vet. it, 43. 
" And Nefrtune (diall resjgn the fcecee of the its. 

" Wu he eomid or dictator there p 



" Both absurd interpolationt." 

Ver. 4r, 46. 
<■ Whera in the vtrid of Heaven a place is free. 
** Ah, hapuu P n, xttrt that place Ar tAtr .' 
Vol. VI. F.f 
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••But where ii iMat void? Or, what does our MMT* 
" Uaor mean by it ? He knowi what Ovid saya Got^ 
" did to prevent such « voti/ in Heaven ; perhaps thi» 
" wa> then forgotten ; but Virgil talks more aBoaibly.'' 

Va. 49. 
" The scoipion ready to receive tb; laws. 

•' No, be would not then have gotten out of his may so 
" faat , 



" What made her then so 

•'preventins her return? 

" tieiux un^r the detemdTuUwnx of Fale, rather than 

"Jbnd of her residence." 

Ver. 61, 62. 63. 
" Pity the poet'n and the ploughmiui'a eaxea, 
" Interett thy greatness in our mean aBaiis, 
•• And use thyself betiines to hear our prayers. 

" Which ia such a wretched perwrw'on of Virgil's nolile 

\hi ■■ Vicart would have blush'd at : but Mr. 

makes us some amends, by his better lines : 



" thtmehi 
"Ogylby 



" O wherCHM'a- thou ait, ftom thence indine, 
" And grant owiatBiicc to my bold design ; 
•* Pity, with Tue, pofv hushuidmon^B aAbira, 
" And now, as if translated, hear our prayers. 

" This ia lenae, and to the pirpo*e ; the other, poor mie- 
" taken rtuff." 

Sudi were the atructnres of Milboume, who found 
few abettors, and of whom it may be reasonably ima- 
gined, that many who favoured his design were asham- 
ed of hia insolence. 

When admiration had subsided, the translation was 
more coolly examined, and found, like all others, to be 
sometimes erroneous, and sometimes licentious. Those 
who could find faults, thought they could avoid them ; 
and Dr. Brady attempted in blank verae a translatioR 
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of the £n«(l, whicb, when drt^sed into the world, 
did not live long enough to ciy. f have never seen it ; 
bot that nich a vemon there is, or has been, perhaps 
■ome 4ild catalogue informed me. 

With not much better success, Trapp, when hit Tra- 
gedy and his Prelections had given him reputation, at- 
tempted another blank version of the ^neia; to which, 
Dotwitbatanding 4be dight regard with which it was 
treated, he had afterwaids perseverance enough to add 
the Eclogues and Georeics. Mis hook jaay continue 
io existence as long as it is the clandestine refuge of 
achool-boys. 

Since the English ear has been accustomed to the 
mdlifluence <^ Pope's numbers, and the diction of 
poetry has become more splendid, new attempts have 
been made to tranelate Virgil; and all his works have 
been attempted by men better qualified to contend with 
Ehyden. I will not engage myself in an invidious 
comparison, by opposing one passage to another; a 
work of which there would be no end, and which might 
be (rflen offensive without use. 

It is not by comparing line with line that the merit 
of great works is to be estimated, but by their general 
effects and ultimate result. It is eas^ to note a weak 
line, and write one more vigorous in its place ; to find 
a hairiness of expression in the original, and transplant 
it by force into the version: but what is given to th« 
parts may be subducted from the whole, and the reader 
may be weary, though the tritick may commend, 
Worics of imaginstion excel by tlieir allurement and 
delight; by their power of attractinganddetainingtbe 
attention. That book is sood in vain which therrad^ 
dirows away. He only is the master who keeps the 
mind in pleasing o^tivity ; whose pages are perused 
with eagerness, and in hope of new pleasure are perused 

Tin ; and whose conclusion is perceived with an eye 
sorrow, such as the traveller casts upon departing 
day. 

By hia moportion of this predomination I will con> 

•eat that Dryden should be ined; (£ this; which, in 

fmpo«itioi) to reason, makes Ariosto the darling and the 

Ff« 
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pride of Italy; of thu, wtiicfa, in defiance o 
Qootinues ShakeBpeare the aovewtaga otthe dnuna. 

His laat work was bia Fmbiet, m which be gave as 
the first example of a mode of wiiting whkh uie It»- 
lisni call refatKmenro, a renoTstion of anaenC writers, 
br moderniEing their language. Thus the old poen crf^ 
Boiardo hat been new-dresi^ by Domaachi and Btrm. 
The works of Chaucer, which upon-thig kind of r^ 

i*iiveiieacence hu been bestowed by Dryden, require 
ittlc critjcism. The tale of the Cock seems hardly 
worth revival; and theaton'of Po'a'xonanr/jfrrite, con- 
taining an action unsuitable to the times in which it is 
placed, can hardly be luSiered to pass without censure 
of the hyperbolical commendation which Dryden has 
given it m the general Preface, and in a poetical Dedi> 
cation, a, piece where his orieinBl fondness of remote 
conceits seems lo have revived. 

Of the three pieces borrowed from Boccace, Sigi»- 
Kunda may be defended by the celebrity of the story. 
Theodore and Honoria, though it contains not mndi 
moraWet afforded upportanitie* of striking descriptioB. 
And Cgmon was formerly a tale of such repatation, that 
at the revival of letters it was translated into Latia by 
ODeaftheBerDalda. 

Whatever lubjccti employed hia pen, he was atm 
improving our nuasnres, and emb^ibing oar lan- 
guage. 

In this v<dume are Intemperaed some diort anginal 
poems, iriiidi, with his proh^ues, epDogues, and aongs, 
may be eomplised in Congreve's remark, tiiat even dioae, 
if he had written nothing else, would have entitled him 
to the |ffaise of ^cellence in hia kind. 

One composition mint however be distingaislied. 
The Ode far St. CeeSi^t Day, peAaps the hat eSbrt of 
hia poetty, has bem alwiqrs considered as eshilHtiiw 
the oigkMt ffigfat of fancy, and the exactest nice^ ^ 
art. This is i£«wed to stand wilhont a livaL If in- 
deed there ia any excellence beyond it, in some otbn 
efDnrden^svovksthatexcdQcBoemuBtbeftund. Com- 
pared witti die Ode tm Kiilegrtm, it nu^ be fveRoimeed 
ptartups snperin on the whde, but witfoont any sin^^ 
part equal to the first stansa of the other. 



It is laid to have- cost Dr^den a f(»tiiigfat'i Ubaur; 
but it does not want its negligences ; tmne of the lines 
tote without corrMpondeiit rhyDses ; a defect, which I 
ne^er detected but after an acquaiutance of many yean, 
and which tits enthusiasni of the writer might hinder 
him from perceiving. 

Hie last Btonsa has less emation than the farmer; 
but it is not less elegant in the diction. The mhicJii- 
mm is vicious; the musick of Timolheiu, which raiied 
a mortal to the fkiet, had only a tnetaphori<»l power ; 
that of Cecilia, which drew an aiigel atmm, had a real 
eSect: the crown, therefore, could not reasonably be 
divided. 

In a general survey of Dryden's labours, he appears 
to have a mind very comprehensive by nature, and 
inucb enriched with acquired knowledge. His compo- 
ntions are the effects of a vigorous genius operating 
upon large materials. 

The power that predominated in his intellectual 
operations was rather strong reastm than quick sensi- 
bility. Upon all occasions that were presented, he stu- 
died rather than felt, and produced sentiments not 
such as nature enforces, but meditation supplies. With 
the simple and elemental passions, as they spring se- 
parate m. the niind, be seems nut much acquainted; 
and seldom describes them but as they are complicated 
by the various relations of society, 'and confused in the 
tumults and agitations of life. 

What he says of Love may contribute to the expla- 
nati(Miof his c' 



Love vaiioiu nunda does variously inspire 
It stirs in gentle twsoms gentle die, 
Like ttiat o( incense on the altar laid ; 



Dryden's was not one of the gentle boiwns ; Love, as 
it sulKists in itsdf, with no tendency but to the person 
loved, and wishing only for correspondent kindness; 
such Love as shuts out all other interest, the Love of 
the Golden Age, was too soft and subtle to put his fa- 
F f 3 
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cnldcg in motHm. He hardly o«tceived it but in it» 
tmiiuknt eSemtotnce with aoine other deeim ; Then 
itwaa mflmned by rivalry, or obatmcted bydiSiciihin; 
wh«i it inrigorated amUtion, or exai^>eEated rtvfnga. 

He ii tberef(H«, with aU hii variety c^ excellence, not 
often pathetick; and bad so little acnaibili^ of the 
powOT of efiusions purely natural, that be did sot eateem 
them in others. Simplicity gave him nopleaaure; and 
for the first part of bis life he looked cm Otway with 
contempt, though at last, indeed very late, he con fea e e d 
that in bis play there waa ifaivre, which it the chief 

We do not alwayi know our own motives. I Jon not 
certain whether it was not rather the difficulty which 
he found in exhibiting the genuine operatiana <^ the 
. heart, than a sHvile submiaBion to an tnjndicionB au- 
dience, that filled his pUys with Gdae magntfioeDce. It 
was necessary to fix attention; and the mind can be 
captivated only by recollectioD, or by curiosity ; by re- 
viving natural sentiments, or im|Mming new wpear- 
ancea of thing! : sentences were readier at his caU thm 
images; he could more easily fill the ear with splendid 
novel^, than awaken those ideas that slumber in the 
heart 

The favourite exercise of his mind was ratiocination % 
and, that argument might not be too soon at an end, 
he delighted to talk of liberty and necessity, destiny 
and contingence ; these be diwnMses in theuingaageof 
the school with so much profundity, that the terms 
which he uses are not always understood. It is indeed 
learning, but learning out of place. 

When once he had engaged himself in dispntatkni, 
thoughts flowed in on either side : he was now no longer 
at a loss ; he had always objections and solutions at 
command; " verbaque proviaam rem"— mve him mat- 
ter for his verse, and he find« without diSicidty verse 
for his matter. 

In Comedj) for which he professes himself not na- 
turally qualified, the mirth which he exdtes will pear- 
hapt not be found so much to ariie from an^ Mi^oal 
humour, or peculiarity of character niedy distmguidied 
Mtd dUigently pamed, aa from incidenta and cixcani- 
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stances, artificM and (wprian; from jetti of action 
rather than of Bentiment. What he had of humourous 
or passionate, be seems to have bad not from nature, 
but from other poets; if not always as a plagiary, at 
least as an imitator. 

Next to argument, his delight was in wild and daring 
asUies of sentiment, in the irr^j^Ur and eccentrick 
violence of wit He delighted to tread upon the brink 
of meaning, where light and darkness begui to mingle; 
to approai^ the precipice of absurdity, and hover over 
the auyss of unideal vacancy. This indinatioii some- 
times produced nmsense, which he knew ; as. 

Move sviftljr. Sun, and Oy a lover's pace. 
Leave neekis and montha behind thee in tb; race. 

Amoniel Sies 
To guard thee fl«m thedsmcmi of theairi 
Mf flaming swoid above thcQi to display. 
All keen, nod ground upon llie edge of day. 

And sometimes it issued in absurdities, of which per- 
haps he was not consdous : 

Then we upon onr orb's test verge shall go. 

And see the ocean leaning on the sky ; 
Piom thence our Tolling n^^bours ire ahoU know. 

And on the lunar world securely pry. 

These lines have no meaning; but may we not say, 
in imitation of Cowley on anothn book, 

■Tis so like laue, 'twill Kive tbe Curn ai well F 

This endeavour after the grand and the new produced 
many sentiments either ^at or bulky, and many ini^ 
ges either just or ^lendid: 

I am Bi Inu aa KMurc lint mala man, 1 

Ere the base laws of servitude began, > 

When wild ^ woods tbe noble savage tbd. J 

—Tit but because the Living death ne'er knew. 
They fear to prove it as a thing that's new i 
Let me th' experhnent before you uy, 
I'U ihow you Hnl bow ea^ 'tis to die. 
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— Th<i« with B forest of tlieir daits be strore, 
And stood like Capancss defying Jove, 
With tils brood svoid the boldest beating dawn. 
While Fate grew pale lest he •houldwin the town. 
And tum'd the iron leaves of hia dark, book 
To make new dooms, or mend what it miHtook. 

—I beg no pity for this mouldering clay ; 

Por if you give it burial, there it takea 

Possession of your earth : 

If burnt, and scatter'd in the air, the winds 

That strew my dust diffuse my royalty. 

And spread me o'^ your clime ; for where ooe atom 

Of mine shall light, know there Sebastian reigna. 

Of these quotations the two first may be allowed to be 
great, the two latter only tumid. 

Of such selection thereis no end. I will add only « 
few more passages ; of which the first, though it may 
perhaps be quite clear in prose, is not too obscure for 
poetry, as the meaning that it has Is nohle : 

No, there is a necessity in Fate, 
Wby still the brave bold man is fortunate ; 
He keeps his otjcct ever full in sight; 
And that assurance holds him firm and right i 
True, 'lis a narrow way that leads to bliss, ) 

But right before there is no precipice ; > 

Pear makes men look aside, and so their footing miss. ) 

Of the inis^s which the two following citations af- 
ford, the lirst IS elegant, the second magnificent ; whe- 
ther either be just, let the reader judge: 

What precious drops are these. 
Which silently each other's track pursue. 
Bright as young diamonds in their infant, dew ? 



— Enter, brave Sir ; fur, when you apeak tUe word, 
The gates shall open of their own accord ; 
The genius of the place its Lord shall meet. 
And bow its towery forehead at your feet. 

These bursts of extravagance DrjAen calls the 
" Dalilaha" of the Theatre ; and owna that many noiay 
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linei of Mmamm tmd Abnamor call out fbr vengflance 
vpon him ; " but I knew," ujb be, " that the; vera 
" bad enough to pleate, even when I wrote them." 
There ii surely resMm to mapect that he pleaaed him- 
aelf u well as hia audience ; and that theae, like the 
harlots of Mfaer mm, bad bia love, though not his a|^ 
probation. 

He had sometinieH faults of a lew generous and qilen- 
did kind. He makes, like almost aH other poeta, very 
fre<|aent use of mythology, and sometimes connecM 
relio:ion and fabie too cloaely without distinction. 

He descends to display his knowledge with pedmntick 
ostentation; as when, in translating Virgil, he says, 
" tack to the larboard"— and " veer atarboard ;" and 
talkg in another work, of " virtue spooning be&re the 
" wii>d."-~Hia vanity now and then bebiiys his ignor- 
ance: 



He had heard of reversing a telescc^, and unluckily 
reversea the object. 

He is sometimes unexpectedly mean. When Tie de- 
scribes the Supreme Being as moved by prayer to stop 
the Fire of London, what is his expression ? 

A holknr CTTBtal pTramld be Ulua, 

In flmuunenUl wUen djjlp'd above. 
Of this a braad exttiigtiither he malus. 

And hoaii the flaincs that to (heii quanj strove. 

When be describeB the Last Day, and the decisive 
tribunal, he interminglea this image : 



It waa indtail never is hia power to reaiat the temp. 
tation of a jest. In his Elegy to Cromwell : 
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He had s vmoity, uDworthy,af bb ■InUtiefl, to shcnr, 
u may be suspected, the rank of the company with 
whom he lived, by the use of French words, which had 
then crept into conversation ; such as frakkeur for 



which the language has incorporated or retained. 
They continue only where they stood first, perpetnd 
warnings to future innovators. 

Tbeae are the faults of affectation ; his faults of n^- 
licence ore beyond redlol. Such is the unevenness of 
his compositions, that ten lines ere seldom found to- 
gether without something ofwhich the reader is asham- 
ed. Dryden was no rigid- judge of his own pages ; he 
■ddom struggled after supreme excellence, but snat<^- 
ed in haste what was within his reach ; and when be 
could content others, was himself contented- He did 
not keep present to hia mind an idea of pure per&o> 
tion ; nor compare his works, such as they were, with 
what they might be made. He knew to whom he 
should be opposed. He had more mustck than Waller, 
more vigour than Denham, and more nature than Cow- 
ley; and from hia contemporaries he was in no dan- 
ger. Standing therefore in the highest place, he had 
no care to rise by contending with himself; but, while 
there was no name above his own, was willing to en- 
joy fame on the easiest terms. 

He was no lover of labour. What he diougbt suffi- 
cient, he did not stop to make better ; and allowed 
himself to leave many parts unfinished, in confidence 
that the good lines would overbalance the bad. What 
he had once written, he dismissed from his thoughts ; 
and I believe there is no esample to be found of any 
correction or improvement made by him after publica* 
tion. The hastiness of his productions might be the ef- 
fect of necessity ; but his subse<juent neglect could 
harcUy have any other cause than impatience of study. 

What can be said of his versification will be little 
more than a dilatation of the praise given it by Pope : 

Waller was smcxith ; but Diyden taught to Join 1 

The varying vene, the fuU-rauundiag line, \ 

The long majeslic Dtarcb, sod euergf diriliCf J 
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Some improvsments bad been already made In En* 
glieh namben ; bat the fiill force of our language was 
not vet felt j the vene that was smooth was commonly 
fe«ble. -If Cowley had sometimeB a finished line, he 
had it by chaitcc. Dryden knew how to chose the 
flowing and the sonorous v/cft&a; to vary the pauses, 
■nd adjust the accents; to diversify the cadence, and 
yet preserve the smoothness of his metre. 

Of Triplets and Alesandrines, though he did not in- 
troduce the use, he established it. The TViplet has 
ioDg subsisted among us. Dryden seems not to have 
traced it higher than to Chapman's Homer ; but it is to 
be found in Phaer's Virgil, written in the reign of 
Mary; and in Hall's Satires, published five years be- 
ibre the death of Elizabeth. 

The Alexandrine was, 1 believe, first used by Spen- 
ser, for the sake of closing his stanza with a fuller 
sound. We had a longer measure of fourteen syllables, 
into which the ^neid was translated by Phaer, and 
other works of the Ancients by other writers ; of which 
Chapman's Iliad was, J believe, the last. 

The two fcst lines of Phaer's third -Sneid will ex- 
emplify this n 



As these lines had their break, or casura, always at 
the eighth syllable, it was thought, in time, commodious 
to divide them: and quatrains of lines, alternately, con- 
sisting of eight and six syllables, make the most soft 
and pleasing of our tytick measures; as, 

itelentless Time, destroying power. 

Which Blone a.id bmss obey, 
Who giv'st to ev'ry fljing hour 

To work some new deca;. 

In the Alexandrine, when its power was once felt, 
some pvHns, as Drayton's Poh/olbioa, were wholly 
written I and sometimes the measures of twelve and 
fourteen syllables were interchanged with one another. 
Cowley was the first that inserted the Alexandrine at 
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_ _ a him Drydisn profewes to have adopted it. 

The Triolet aod Alexandrine are Dot uniTerMlly «p- 
pKtred. Swift always ceniored them, and wrote aome 
linee to ridicule them. In examining their pvprie^, 
it is to be considered that the essence of verse is rego- 
laritj^, and its ornament ia variety. To write verse, is 
to dispose syllables and sounds harmcMtically by some 
known and settled rule ; a rtde however lax Miougb to 
snbstitate similitude for identity, to admit change with- 
out breach of order, and to rebeve the ear widioat dis- 
appointing it ThuH a Latin hexametep is formed from 
dactyls and spondees dilFerently combined; the En- 

!;lish heroick admits of acute or grave syllables various 
y disposed.. The Latin never deviates into seven feet, 
or exceeds the number of seveoteen syllables ; bat the 
English Alexandrine breaks the lawful bounds, and 
surprises the reader with two syllables more than he 



The effect of the Triplet is the same; the ear has 
been accustomed to expect a new rityme in every con^ 
plet ; but is on a sudden surprised with the il^Hies to- 
gether, to which the reader could not accoBsmodate his 
voics, did he not obtain notice of the change from the 
braces of die margins. Surely these ia sonaetlnDg m- 
skilful in the necessi^ of such medianical directimi. 

Considering the metrical art simply as a science, end 
consequently excluding all casusity, we must aDow 
that Triplets and Alexandrines, inserted by caprice, are 
interruptione of that constancy to which science asptraa. 
And though the variety which they produce may rerj 
jnedy be desired, yet, to make poetry exact, tbeRp 
ought to be some stated mode of admitting them. 

But dll some such regulation can be foroied, I ifioh 
them sdll to he retamed iu their pres«>t state. Tfiey 
are sometimes convenient to the poet. Fenton W|U M 
miinion, that Dryden was too liberal, and Pope tog fp^ 
nng, in their use. 

The rhymes of Dryden are commonly jaMt, and he 
valued himself (<a his readiness in finding tben ; but 
he is sometimes open to abjection. 



It ii tbe ooniinon practice of oar poets to end the ■«• 
cond line vith a weak or grave s)rllable: 



Dijden loinetimeB puts the weak rhyme in the first : 

Lsugh, all the powers that fsvaur lyratM^, 
And bJI the Btoodiiig anoy of the aky. 

Sometimes he concludes a period or paragraph with 
the first line of a couplet, which, though nie French 
seem to do it without irregularity, always displeases in 
EngUsh poetry. 

The Alexandrine, though much his favourite, is not 
always very diligently fabricated by him. It invaria- 
bly requires a break at the sixth syllable; s rule which 
the modem French Poets never violate, but which Dry- 
den sometimes neglected : 

And with paternal thunder vindicates his throne. 

Of Dryden's works it was said by Pope, that " he 
" could select from them better specimens of every 
" mode of poetiy than any other English writer could 
" supply." Perhaps no nation ever produced a writer 
that enriched his language with such a variety of mo- 
dels. To him we owe the improvement, perhaps the 
completion of our metre, the refinement of our lan- 
guage, and much of the correctness of our sentiments. 
By him we were taught "s^ere&fari," to think natu- 
r^y and express forcibly. Though Davies has reason- 
ed in rhyme before him, it may be perhaps maintained 
that he was the first who joined argument with poetry. 
He shewed us the true bounds of a translator's liberty. 
What was aaid of Rome, adorned by Augustus, may be 
applied by an easy metaphor to English poetry embel- 
listied by Diyden, " lateritiam invenit, marmoream re- 
" liqtiit." He found it brick, and he left it marble. 

The invocation before the Georgics is here inserted 
from Mr. Milboume's version, that, according to his 
Vol. VI. G g 
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own pMpoul, his Term may be compwed witb tbOM 
which he centures. 

Wlut mikra the ricbeat MA, beneath nlAt aigaa 
' To pltugh, and when to matcb jour elmi and vinei f 
Wbst care wlthjIbcA:*, and what with herdi agnts. 
And all the muiagemcot of frugal beei .■ 
I aln^, Mtec«nwl Ve Immenie^ eleflr. 
Vast orbs at light, which guide the rolling year I 
Battkiu, and mother Ctrti, U bf joa 
We btt'oing com tor hungrjr mail patoie. 
If, taught b; you, we lir«t the cluiter prest. 
And IhtH eoid rimmt with iprigtUly Juice lefeeiti't f 
Ytfavni, the present nttmew of (he lield. 
Wood Hj/K^hi tndjiewmt, your kind aariataDce yield; 
Your gift) I ling : and thou, at whose fear'd atroke 
From rending earth the fiery coarrer broke. 
Great IVijiiBiu, O assist my artfa) song f 
And thou to whom the woods and gnures belong. 
Whose snowy heifers on her flow'ry plains 
In mighty herds the Ctran Itie maintains ! 
Pan, happy shejAerd, if thy caras divine. 
E'er to hiiprove thy Maialui incline,' 
Leave thy Lycaan wood and native gnmi. 
And with thy lucky smiles our work approve i 
Be PaUtti too, aweet oil's inventor, kind ; 
And he who firnt the crooked flou^ design'd, 
Sylvami, god of all the woods, appear. 
Whose hands a new^awn tender cyprtit bear ! 
Ye godi and goddetiet, who e'er with love 
WouM guard our pastures, and oDr fields iiuprovef 
Ye, who new frfanta from unknown lands sa'pftj. 
And with condenalng clouds obaeure the sky. 
And drop tbem sotUy thence in fruitful showers { 
Assist my enterprize, ye gentle powers ! 

And thou, great Cieiar ! though we know not yet 
Among what Gods thou'lt (ii thy lofty seat ; 
Whether thou'lt be the kind lulelar got 
Of thy own Rom, ei with thy awful nod 
Guide the vaat world, while tby great bond shall bear \ 

The fVuils and seasons of (he tuniing year, J- 

And thy bright brows thy mother's myrtles wear ; J 

Whether thou'lt all the boundlras ocean sway. 
And sea-men only to thyself ahall prey ; 
Thub, the fairest island, kneel to thee. 
And, rhat thou may'st her son by marriage be, 
TcOiyi win for the happy purchase yield 
To make a dmcry of her wat'ry field i 
WThether thou'lt add to Heaven a brighter lig^. 
And o'er the tnmmer monthi serenely shine ; 
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When between Canetr and Brtgime, 
There fct nniaini ■ ipadoiu rtom fyi thae ; 
Wheie the hot iSmrpim too hii ann decline*. 
And more to thee thu half hii arch raatgng ; 
What'er thou 1l be i for sure the realmi below 
No just pretence to thy command can ihow i 
No such amhitiaa swayi thy vut dedres, 
Though Greece her own E^$iaii FieUU admire*. 
And now, at last, contented Proierpiiu, 
Can all her mother'* earnest prayer* decline, 
Wbate'er thou It be, t) guide our gentle course ; 
And with thy amlles our bold attempt* enforce i 
With me th' unknowing nuticki' want* reliere. 
And, though on earth, our aacied vow* receive. 

Mr. Dbyden, having received fiota Rjrmer his Ae> 
markt on the Tragedies of the Uut Age, wrote obtervft- 
tione on the bUi£ leaves; which, having been in the 
posBesuon of Mr. Garrick, are by his favour communi- 
csted to the publick, that no particle of Dryden may 
beUvL 

" That we may les« wonder why pity and terror are 
" not now the only springs on which our tragedies 
" move, and that Shakespeare may be more excused, 
" liApin confesses that the French tragedies now all 
" run on the tendre ; and gives the reason, because lore 
" is the passion which most predominates in our souls, 
" and that therefore the passions represented become 
" insipid, unlea* tfa^ are confonnable to the thoughts 
>■ aS the audience. But it is to be concluded, that this 
" passion wm-ks not now amongst the French so strong- 
"lyas the other two did amongst the ancients. Amongst 
" us, who have a stronger genius for writing, the op&- 
" rations irom the writing are much stronger; for the 
" raising of Shakespeare's passions is more &om the ex- 
" cellency of the words and thoughts, than the justness 
" of the occasion ; and, if he has been able to pick sio- 
" gle occasions, he has uever founded the whole rea- 
" sonably : yet, by the genius of poetry in writing, he 
" has succeeded, 

". Rapin attributes more to the dicUo, that is, to the 

" words and discourse of a tragedy, than Aristotle has 

" done, who places them in the last rank of beauties ; 

'' perhapsj (HUy Iwt in order, becufse they ar« the last 
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" product ctf the deiign, of tbe diBpodtwn or oonn«c- 
" tion of its parts ; of the characters, of tbe mannera of 
" those charactera, and of the thoughts proceeding from 
" thoseraanners. Rapin'swordsare remarkable: 'Tis 
" not the admirable intrigue, the eurprisiDg events, and 
" extraordinary incidents, that make the beauty of a 
" tragedy ; 'tis the discourses, when they are natural 
" and passionate: so are Shakespeare's.' 

" The parts of a poem, trsgick or heroick, are, 
" 1. The fable itself. 

" 2. The order or manner of its confrirance, in relm- 
" tion of the parts to the whole. 

" 3. The manners, or decency of the characters, in 
" ^leaking or acting what is proper for them, and pto- 
" per to be shown by the poet. 
" 4. The thoughts whiui expnm the manners. 
" 5. The words which express those thoughts. 
" In the last of these Homer exoda Virgil ; Vi^il 
" all the other andent poets ; and Shakespeare all ma- 
"dem poets. 

" For the second of these, the order : the meaning is, 
■' that a ikble ought to have a beginning, middle, and 
" an end, all just and natural ; so that mat part, e. g. 
" which is the middle coold not naturally be tne b<^;in- 
" nine or end, and so of the rest : aU depend on one »- 
" nouer, tike the links of a curious duin. If terror 
" and pity are only to be raised, certainly this author 
" follows Arislotle s rules, and Sophocles' and EotyiH- 
" des' example ; bnt joy may be raised too, and that 
" doubly, either by seeing a wicked ntan punished, or 
" a good man at last fortunate ; or perfa^s indigniuion 
" to see wickedness prosp^wns, and goodness aepns- 
" sed : both these nay be profitable to the end of a tr»- 
" K^yi reformatian of manners ; but the last impmper- 
" Ijf, only as it b^ets pity in the aodience ; thon|;h A- 
" ristotle, I confess, places tragedies of thia kind m the 
" second form. 

" He who undertakes to answer this Bxeell«it cri-. 
" lique of Mr. Rynier, in behalf of otir English poets ' 
" wainst the Greek, ought to do it in this manner: ei- 
" ther by yielding to him the greatest part of what be 
" contends for, which ooniiats in this, that the juvfcr, 
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" i. e. the dctign and conduct of it, is more conducing 
" in the Greelu to thoM ends of tragedy, which Aris- 
" totk and he propose, namely to cause terror and pi- 
" ^ ■ y^ the granting this does not set the Greeks a- 
" bore the English poets. 

" But the ansTerer ought to prove two things : fint, 
" that the fable ia not the greatest master-piece of & tra- 
" gedy, though it be the foundation of it. 

" Secondly, that other ends as suitable to the nature 
" of tragedy may be found in the English, which, were 
" not in th& Greek. 

" Aristotle places the fable first j not quoad dignita- 
" tern, ted quoad Jitndamenlum : for a fable, never so mo- 
" vingly contrived to those ends of his, pity and ter- 
" ror, will operate nothing on our afiections, except 
" the characters, manners, thoughts, and words, are 
" suitable. 

" So that it remains for Mr. Rymer to prove, that in 
" all those, or the greatest part of them, we are inferi- 
" or to S<^hocle8, and Euripides; and this he has of- 
"fered at, in some measure ; but, I think, alittte parti- 
" ally to the ancients. 

" For the fable itself, 'tis in the English moreadom- 
" ed with episodes, and larger than in the Greek poets ; 
" consequently more diverting. For, if the action be 
" but one, and that plain, without any counterturn of 
" design or episode, t. e. underplot, how can it be so 
" pleasing aa the English, which have both underplot 
" and a turned design, which keeps the audience in 
" expectation of the catastrophe i whereas in tlie Greek 
" poets we see through the whole design at first. 

" For the tJiaracters, they are neither so many nor so 
" various in Sophocles and Euripides, as in Shakespeare 
" and Fletcher; only they are more adapted to those 
" ends of tragedy which Aristotle commends to us, pity 
" and terrcn'. . 

" The manners flow from the characters, and con- 
" sequently must partake of their advantages and dis- 
" advantages. 

" The thoughts and words, which are the fourth and 

" fiftb beauties of tragedy, are certainly more noble 

, and more poetical in the English than in the Greek, 
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" which ntiaet be proved by comparing tb«m aomewhat 
" more equitably tban Mr, Ryraer baa (ione. 

" After a}l, we need not yield that the Eng'lisfa way 
" is le3« conducing to move pity and terror, because 
" they often show virtue oppressed and vice punished ; 
" where they do not both, or either, they are not to be 



" And if we should grant that the Greeks perfonoed 
" this better, perhaps it may admit of dispute, whe&er 
" pity and terror are either the prime, or at least Ute 
" only ends of tragedy. 

" 'Tia not enough that Ariitotle had said so ; for, 
" Ariitotle drew his models of tragedy fhnn Sophocles 
" and Euripides; and if he had seen ours, migat have 
" changed his mind. And chiefly we have to say (what 
'' I hinted en pity and terror, in the last paragraph 
" save one), that the punishment of vice and rewara of 
" virtue are the most adequate ends of tragedy, because 
" most conducing to good example of life. Now, pity 
" is not BO easily raised for a criminal (and the ancient 
" tragedy always represents its chief person such) as it 
" is for an innocent man; and the suffering of inno- 
" cence and punishment of the offender is of the nature 
" of English tragedy : contrarily, in the Greek, inno- 
" cence is unhappy often, and the offender escapes. 
" Then we are not touched with the sufferings of any 
" sort of men so much as of lovers ; and this was al- 
" most unknown to the ancients: so that they neith^ 
" administered poetical justice, of which Mr. Rymer 
" boasts, so well as we ; neither knew they the best 
" common-place of pity, which is love. 

" He therefore unjustly blames us for not building 
" on what the ancients left us j for it seems, upon coti- 
" sideration of the premises, that we have wholly finish- 
" ed what they began, 

" My judgment on this piece is this: that it is ez- 
" tremely learned, but that the author of it is better 
" read in the Greek than in the English poets; that 
" all writers ought to study this critique, as the best 
" account I have ever seen of the ancients; that the 
" model of tragedy, he has here given, is excellent, and 
" extremely correct ; hut that it is not the only model 
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" (^ all traoedy, becaoae it ia too mucji drcumicribed 
" in plot, cniiractdrs, &c. and, lutly, that we may be 
" tansht here justly to admire and imitate the aneienta, 
" without giving them the preference with this author, 
" in prejudice to our own country. 

" Want of method in this excellent treatise make* the 
" thoughts of the author BometimeH obscure. 

" Mis meaning, that pity and terror are to be mored, 
" is, that th^ are to be moved as the means conducing 
" to the enib of tragedy, which are pleaaure and in- 
" struct] on. 

" And these two ends may be thus disdnguished. 
" The chief end of the poet ia to please ; for bis imme- 
" diate reputation depends on it. 

" The great end of the poem is to instruct, which is 
" performed by making pleaaure the vehicle of that 
" instruction ; for, poesy is an art, and all arts are made 
" to profit. Rapin. 

" The pity, which the poet is to labour for, is for 
" the criminal, not for those or him whom he has mnr- 
" dered, or who have been the occaaion of the tragedy. 
" The terror is likewise in the punishment of the same 
" criminal ; who, if he be represented too great an of- 
" fender, will not be pitied ; if altogether inuocent, his 
" punishmeut will be unjust. 

" Another obscurity is, where he says, Sophocles 
"perfected tragedy by introducing the third actor: 
" that is, he meant three kinds of action; one company 
" singing, or speaking ; another playing on the musick ; 
" a third dancmg, 

" To make ^ true judgment in this competition be- 
" twist the Greek poets and the English, in tragedy: 

" Consider, first, how Aristotle has defined a traj;edy. 
" Secondly, what he assigns the end of it to be. ThiMly, 
" what he thinks the beauties of it. Fourthly, the 
" means to attain tile end proposed. 

" Compare the Greek, and English tragick poets 
"justly, and without partiality, according to those 

" Then, secondly, consider whether Aristotie baa 
" made a just definition of tragedy; of its parts, of its 
" ends, and of its beauties ; and whether ne, having 
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" not seen any others but those of Sophocles, Euripides, 
" &c, had or truly could determine what all the escel- 
" lencies of tragedy are, and wherein they consist. 

" Next, show in what ancient tragedy was deficient : 
" for example, in the narrowness of its plots, and few' 
" ness of persons ; and try whether that be not a &ult 
"in the Greek poets; and whether their excellency 
" was so great, when the variety was visibly so little ; 
" or whether what they did was not very easy to do. 

" Then make a judgment on what the English ha.ve 
"added to their beauties: as, for example, not only 
" more plot, but also new passions ; as, namely, that of 
" love, scarcely touched on by the ancients, except in 
" this one example of Phi»lra, cited by Mr. Rymer; 
" and in that how short they were of Fletcher ! 

" Prove also that love, being an heroick passion, is 
" fit for tragedy, which cannot be denied, because of 
" the example uleged of Phsedra; and how far Shakes- 
" peare has outdone them in friendship, &c 

" To return to the beginning of this inquiry ; con- 
" aider if pity and terror be enough for tragedy to 
" move : and I believe, upon a true definition of trage- 
" dy, it will be found that its work extends &rther, and 
" that it is to reform manners, by a delightful repre- 
" sentation of human life in great persons, by way of 
" dialogue. If this be true, then not only pity and 
" terror are to be moved, as the only means to brinz 
" us to virtue, but generally love to virtue, and hatred 
" to vice ; by showing the rewards of one, and puniah- 
" ments of the other; at least, by rendering virtue al- 
" ways amiable, though it be shown utifortunate ; and 
" vice detestable, though it be shown triumphant. 

" If, then, the encouragement of virtue and dis- 
" couragement of vice be the proper ends of poeby in 
" tragedy, pity and terror, though ^ood means, are 
" not the only. For alt the passitms, in tiieir turns, are 
" to be set in a ferment ; as joy, anger, love, fear, are 
" to be used as the poet's common-places ; and a ge- 
" neral concernment for the princijKd actors is to be 
" raised, by making them appear such in their charac- 
" ters, their words, and actions, as will interest the au- 
" dience in their fortunes. 
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" And if, after all, in a laiger leiue, pity compre- 
" hends this ooncennnent for Ute good, and terror in- 
" eludes del«ttation for the bad, Htm let u* OMiaider 
" whedier the English iiave not antwered this end of 
" tragedy aa well ae the ancient*, or poiupi better. 

" And here Mr. KjineT's objections agaiiut tbeie 
" playg are to be impartially weigbed> that we may aee 
" whether they are of weight eiwu^ to turn the bi^ 
" lance againat our countryoien. 

" 'Tis evident tho«e play*, which he arraign*, have 
" mored both those paasions In a high degree upon the 
" atBge. 

" To give the ^ory of this away from the poet, and 
" to place it upon the actors, scans unjust. 

" One reason is, because whatever actors they have 
" found, the event has been the same ; that is, tl4 same 
" passions have been always moved ; which shows that 
" there is something of force and merit in the plays 
" themselves, conducing to the design of raising these 
" two pasuons: and *nppo(e them ever to have been 
" excellently acted, yet action only adds grace, vizour, 
"and more life, upon the atage; but cannot give it 
" whollv where it i* not first. But, secondly, I dare 
" sppeBl to those who have never seen them acted, if 
" they have not found these two passioa* moved with- 
" in them : and if the senend voice will carry it, Mr. 
■' Rymet's pngudice wlU take off bis single testimony. 

" This, being matter offset, is reasonably to be es- 
" tablished by this appeal ; as, if one man says it is 
" night, when the rest of the world conclude it to be 
" day, there needs no finder argument against him, 
" that it is BO. 

" If be urge, that the ^neral taste is depraved, his 
" arguments to prove this can at best but evince that 
" our poets took not the best way to raise those pas. 
" sion* ; but experience proves agunst him, that those 
" means, which they have used, have been successful, 
" and have produced them. 

" And one reason of that success is, in my opinion, 
" this; that Shakespeare and Fletcher have written to 
" the genius of the age and nation in which they lived ; 
" for though nature, aa be objects, is the same in all 
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" places, and reuon too the same ; vet the diiiute, the 
" age, the diflpoeition of the pe«^le, to whom a poet 
" writes, may be so different, that what pleased the 
" Greeks would not satisly an English audience. 

" And if th^ proceed upon a foundation of truer 
" reason to please the Athenians, than Shakespeare and 
" Fletcher to piease the English, it only shows that the 
" Athenians were a more judicious people; but the 
" poet's business is certainly to please the audience. 

" Whether our English audience have been pleased 
" hitherto with acorns, as he calls it, or with bread, is 
" the next question ; that is, whether the means which 
" Shakespeare and Fletcher have used, in their plays, 
" to raise those passions before named, be better ap^- 
" ed to the ends by the Greek poets than by them. 
" And perhaps we ahall not grant him this wholly : let 
" it be yielded that a writer is not to run down with 
" the stream, or to please the people by their usual me- 
" thods, but rather to reform their judgments, it still 
" remains to prove that our theatre needs this tot«l re- 
" fomution. 

" The faults, which he has found in their design, are 
" rather wittily aggravated in many places than rc*- 
" sonably urged ; and as much may be returned on the 
" Greeks by one who were as witty aa himsel£ 

" They destroy not. if they are granted, the founda- 
" tion of the fatvick; only take away trom Uwbeauty 
" of the symmetry ; for example, the faults in the cha< 
" racter of the King, in King and No-king, are not, as 
" he calls them, such as render him detestable, bat on- 
" ly imperfections which accompany human nature^ 
" and are for the most part excused by the violence c^ 
" his love ; so that they destroy not our pity or con- 
" cemment for him : this answer may be applied to 
" most of his objections of that kind. 

" And Rollo committing many murders, when he is 
" answerable but for one, la too severely arraigned b^ 
" him ; for, it adds to our Jiorror and detestation of the 
" criminal ; and poetic justice is not neglected neither; 
" for we stab him in our minds for every offence whidi 
''becommitB; and the point, which ths poet is to giWi 
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" on the Budience, is not 80 much in the death of an of- 
" ftnder as the raiains an horror of hia crimes. 

" That the criminaT should neither be vholly guilty, 
" nor wholly innocent, but bo paiticipBting of both as 
" to move both pity and terror, is certainly a good 
" rule, but not perpetually to be observed; for, that 
" were to make aU tragedies too much aUke ; which 
'* objection he fore«aw, but has not fuHy answered. 

" To conclude, therefore ; if the plays of the ancients 
'* are more correctly plotted, ours are more beautifully 
'* written. And, it we can raise passions as high on 
" worse foundations, it shows our genius in tragedy is 
" greater; for in aU other parts of it the English have 
" manifestly excelled them." 



The original of the foUowing letter is preserved in 
die Library at Lambeth, and was kindly imparted to 
the publick by the reverend Dr. Vyse. 

Cony of an original Letter from John Dryden, Escj. 
to his Sons in Italy, from a MS. in the Lambeth Li- 
brary, marked No. 93S, p. 56. 

f Superscribed J 

" Al illustrissima Sig*^^' 

" Cario Dryden Camariere 

" d'Honore A.S.S. 

" In Roma. ' 
" Franca pA Mantoua. 

September the 3i our style. 
" Dear Sons, 
" Being now at Sir William Bowyer's in the country, 
" I cannot write at large, because I find myself some- 
'' what indisposed with a cold, and am thick of hearing, 
" rather worse than I was in town. I am glad to find, 
" by your Letter of July 26th. your style, that you are 
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" both ia health ; but wonder joa Aonld tbfnk me so 
" ne|;li^iit as to forget to ^re yon on secount of the 
" dtip in which your parcel la to cocae. I have written 
" to you two or three letters conceming it, which I 
" have sent by safe bands, as I told you, and doubt not 
" but you h«»r them before this can arrive to you. Be- 
" tag out of town, I have forgotten the ship's name, 
" which yoor mother will inqmra, and pat it into her, 
" letter, which is joined with mine. But the master's 
'.' name 1 remember ; he is called Mr. Ralph Thorp ; 
" the ship is bound to Leshom, consigned to Mr. Fe- 
" ter and Mr. Thomas BaU, merchants. 1 am of your 
" opinion, that by Tonson's means almost all our letters 
" have miscarried for this last year. But, however, he 
" has missed of his design in the Dedication, thouj^ 
" he had prepared the book for it ; for, in every figure 
" of JEveat he has caused him to be drawn like King 
" William, with a hooked nose. After my return to 
" town, I intend to alter a play of Sir Robert Howard's, 
" written long since, and lately put into my hands ; 'tis 
■' called The Conmest of Ckima by the Tartart. It will 
" cost me six weeks study, with the probable benefit of 
" an hundred pounds. In the mean time I am writing 
" a song for St Cecilia's Feast, who, you know, is the 
" patroness of mnsick. This is troublesome, and no 
" way beneficial ; but I could not deny the j^tewards 
" of the Feast, who came ii^ a body to me to desire that 
" kindness, one of them being Mr. Bridgeman, whose 
" parents are your mother's friends. I hope to send 
" you thirty guineas between Michaelmas and Christ- 
" mas, of which I will give yon an account when I 
" come to town. I remember the counsel you give me 
"■in your letter j but dissembling, though lanful in 
"some cases, is not my talent; yet, for your sake, I 
" will struggle with the plain openness of my nature, 
" and keep in ray just resentments against that dege- 
" nerate order. In the mean time, I flatter not ray- 
" self with any manner of hopes, but do my duty, and 
" suffer for God's sake; being assured, before hand, 
" never to be rewarded, though the times should alter, 
" Towards the latter end of this month, September, 
" Charles will bc^in to recover his perfect health, ac- 
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" oording to his nativity, which, cwting it mywlf, I 
" am ton ia true, and ■!! thing* hitherto have happened 
" accordingly to the m^ time >that{ predictea than : 
" I hope at the aanie time to recover more health, ao- 



" cording to mj ^e. fl e wibe r me to poor Harry, 
" wboae prayers I eameiUv desire. My Virgil anc- 
" eeedi ia the woeU beyooa ita dawrt or my expecta- 



*■ twn. You know the profits might have been mane ; 
" ibat n^lher my contcience ttor my honour would 
■* suffer OMlotake th«m: but I never can tepeat of my 
" cemtantyr, since I atn thorougbly persuaded of the 
" jnAice of the cauaefor which I tuner. It hasgpleased 
" God to raise us many iViends to me amongat my .ane- 
" miea, though tLey who ought to have been my nieoda 
" «re [iq;l^nt of roe. I am called .tad)iuier,aDdcan- 
" not go on with this letter, which I deaiie you to ex- 
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Editokd Smith it one ef those laAjtrritenythohtre, 
irithoat much labour, attained high reputation, and 
who are mentioned with reverence rather for the pos- 
session than the exertion of uncommon aUIitiea. 

Of his life little ii known ; and that little clohns no 
praise but what can be given to intellectual excellence 
seldom employed to any virtuous parpose. Hia ch»- 
racter, ee ffiven by Mr. Oldisworth, with all the par- 
tiality of friendBhip, which is said by Dr. Burton to ^tew 
" what fine things one man of parts can say of another," 
and which, however, comprises great part of what can 
be known of Mr. Smith, tt is better to transcribe at once 
than to take by pieces. I shall subjoin such little tne- 
morisls as accident has enabled me to collect. 

Mr. Edhukd Smith was the only son of an eminent 
merchant, one Mr. Neale, by a daughter of the famoas 
baron Lechmere. Some misfortunes of his fttha, 
which were soon followed by his death, were the occa- 
sion of the son's being left very young in the bands of 
8 near relation (one who married Mr, Neale's rister) 
whose name was Smith. 

This gentleman and his lady treated him as their own 
diild, and put him to Westminster school under the 
care of Dr. Busby; whence, afW thelossof hisfaiUiful 
and generous guardian (whose name he assumed and 
retained) he was removed to Christ-church in Oxford, 
and there by his aunt handsomely maintained till her 
death ; after which he continued a member of that 
learned and ingenious society till within five years of 
his own ; though, some time before his leaving Christ- 
churcb, he was sent for by his mother to Worcester, and 
owned end acknowledged as her legitimate son ; which 
had not been mentions, but to wipe off the aspersiona 
that were ignorantly cast by some on his birth. It is 
to be remembered, for our author's honour, that, when 
at Westminster election he stood a candidate for one of 
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ihft onWenitiei, he to tigaaSly distii^uiilied himsdf 
by his contpicuouB performanceB, that there arose no 
small contention, between the representative electors 
of Trinity-college in Cambridge and ChrisUcburch in 
" which of those two royal sodetiee should adopt 

their own. But the electorj of Trinity-f»llege 
they re«o* 



Oxon, which of those two royal sodetiee should adopt 

» their - ■ < ■ 

J the pi ... 

lutely dected him ; who yet, being invited at the aame 



having the preference of choice that year, i 



time to Christ-church, chose to accept of a studentship 
there. Mr. Smith's perfections, as well natural aa ao- 
qaired, seem to have been fonned upon Horace's plan, 
who says, in his " Art of Poetry," 

" Nee rude quid prosit video in^nium < olleHiu sic 
" Altera po«cit opem res, & conjurat smice." 

He was endowed by Nature with all those excellent 
and necessary qualifications which are previous to the 
acGooapliehmentof agreat man. His memory was large 
and tenacious, yet by a curioatfcUcUi/ chiefly susceptible 
of the finest impressions it received (rota the best au^ 
thors he read, which it always preserved in their pri- 
mitive strength and amiable order. 

He had a quickness of apprehension and vivacity of 
iutderet»)ding which easily took-in and surmounted 
the most subtile and knotty parts of mathematicks and 
netsphy sicks. His wit was prompt and flowing, yet 
•olid and pierdng; his taste delicate, his head clear, 
ftnd his way of expressing hie thoughts perspicuous and 
en^ging. I shall say nothing of his person, which yet 
was so well turned, that no neglect of himself in his 
dress could render it disagreeable; insomuch that the 
fair sex, who observed and esteemed him, at once com- 
mended and reproved him by the name t^the handtome 
sloven. An eager but generous and noble eroulatioa 
grew up with him ; which (as it were a rational sort 
of instinct^ pushed him upon striving to excel in every 
ut and science that could make him a credit to his col- 
lege, and that college the ornament of the most learned 
and polite university ; and it was his happiness to have 
several contemporaries and fellow- students who eser- 
a»ed and excited this virtue in themjjelves and others^ 
HhS 
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theraby becoming «o dcMrred^ is 6nottT with thia a|t^ 
and wo good a proof of its nice diwenmwnt. Hw 
judgment, natiiraU; good, soon ripened into an ex- 
quiaite finenets and distinguishing tagutity, ifhicfa, aa 
it was active and bu«y, so it was vigorous and mai^, 
keeping even paces with a rich and strong imaginatioD, 
always upon the wing, and never tired witb BSpuiag. 
Hence it wps, that, though he writ as young aa 
Cowky,.he had no poerilites; and his earliest ^odnc- 
tkms were so far from having any thing in them mean 
and triflins, that, like the junior compoationa of Mr. 
Stepney, tney may make grey authors bhish. There 
are many of his first essays in oratory, in epigram, elegy, 
and epique, still handed about the univn^ty in aumii- 
script, which shew a Biaaterly himd ; and, tboiq^ maim- 
ed and injured by frequent transcribing, make their 
way into our most celebrated miscellanies, wh«« they 
■hine with uncommMi lustre. Besides those verses in 
the Oxford books, which lie could not help setting hta 
name to, several oif his compositions came abroad under 
other napies, which his own singular modesty and faith- 
ful silence strove in vain to conceal. The Encsenifl'aBd 
J)ublick Collections of the University upon State Sub- 
ects were never in sueh asteem, either for elegy and 
congratulation, as when he contributed most largely to 
them ; and it was natural for those who knew bis pe- 
culiar way of writing to turn to his share in the wtn^ 
as by fur the most relishing part of the entertainment. 
At. his parts were extraordinary, so he well knew how 
to improve them ; and not only to polish the duniond, 
but enchase it in the most solid and durable metaL 
Though he was an academick the greatest part of hia 
life, yet he contracted no sourness of temp^, no spice 
of pedantry) no itch of disputation, w obstinate con- 
tention for the old or new philosophy, no assumiiw 
way of dictating to others, which are faults (thou|^ 
excosablE) which some are msensibly led into, who are 
constrained to dwell long within the w^Is of a private 
college. Hit conversation was pleasant and instractive; 
and what Horace said of Ptotius, Varim, ui^'Vii^l, 
might justly be apjdied to him : 

" Nil ego contuluim jucundo >bdus Atoico." 
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' Ai correct a writer as he vu in his iiioit elaborate 
pieces, he read the works of others witli candour, and 
reserved his greatest severity forhisown compositiuiis ; 
being readier to cherish anu advance, tlian damp or de- 
press, a rising genius, and as patient of being excelled 
nimself (if any could excel him) aa industrious to excel 
others. 

Twereto be wished he had con lined himself to a par- 
ticular profession who was capable of surpassing in any ; 
but, in this, his want of appt ication was in a great mea- 
sure owing to hia want of due encouragement. 

He passed through the exercises of the college and 
university with unusual applause ; and though lie otlen 
suffered his friends to call liim off from his retirements, 
and to lengthen out those jovial avocations, yet his re- 
turn to his studies was sq much the niore passionate, 
and his intention upon those refined pleasures of read- 
ing and thinking so vehement (to which his facetious 
and unbended intervals bore no proportion) that the 
habit grew upon him, and the series of meditation and 
reflection being kept up while weeks together, he 
could better sort his ideas, and lake in the sundry parts 
cf a science at one view, without interruption or con- 
tusion. Some indeed of bis acquuintance, who were 
{leased to distinguish between the wit and the scholar, 
extolled him altogether on the account of these titles ; 
but others, who Knew him bettw, could not forbear 
doing him justice as a prodigy in both kinds. He had 
fiignaliEed himself, in ttie schools, as a philosopher and 
polemick of extensive knowledge and deep penetration ; 
and went through all the courses with a wise regard to 
the dignity and importance of each science. I remem- 
ber him in the Divinity-sehool responding and disput- 
ing with a perspicuous energy, a ready exactness, and 
commanding force of argument, when Dr. Jane wor- 
thily presided in the chair ; whose condescending and 
disinterested commendation of bim gave him such a re- 
putation as silenced the envious malice of his enemies, 
who durst not contradict the approbation of bo profound 
a master in theology. None of those self- sufficient 
creatures, who have either trifled witli philosophy, by 
''"''' ' mbeted it witA 
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novd terma and bordrasciRie expUnadons, understood 
ito real weight and piiritylialf SO' well Bs Mr. Smith. H* 
wsa too d!»ceniing to allow of ti>e diaracter of uopro- 
fitable, rugged, and abstruse, which iome superacid 
•cioliats (so reiy smooth and polite as to admit of bi» 
impression) either out of an unthinking indolence or 
an ill-grounded prejudice, had affixed to this s«rt of 
studies. He knew the thorny terms of [Ailosopby 
served well to tence-tn the true doctrines of relisioo; 
and looked upon school-divinity as upon a ronga b«t 
well-wrought armoitr, which might at once adorn and 
defend the CfariMian hero, and equip him for the com- 
bat. 

Mr. Smith had a long and perfect intimacy with aU 
the Greek dnd Latin Classicks; with whidi he had 
carefully cornered whatever was worth perusing in the 
French, Spanish, and Italian, (to which language he 
was no stranger) and in all the celebrated writers of 
his own country. But then, according to the curious 
observation of the late Earl of Sbaflesbury, he kept the 
poet in awe by r^ular criticism ; and, as it were, mar- 
rted the two arts for their mutual support and improve- 
ment. There was not attract of credit upon tliat sub- 
ject which he had not diligently Mamioed, from Aris- 
totle down to Hedelin and Boesu ; so that, having each 
rule constantly before him, be could carry the art 
through every poem, and at once point out the graces 
and deformities. By this means he seemed to read 
. with a design to correct as well as imitate. 

Being thus prepared, he could not but taste every lit- 
tle delicacy that was set hetiire him : though it was ira- 
poasible for him at the same timo to be fed and noa- 
rtehed with any thing but wliat was substantial and last- 
ing. He considered the ancients and modems not as 
parties or rivals for fame, but as Architects upon one 
and the same plan, the Art of Poetry ; according to 
which he judged, approved, and' blamed, widiout flat- 
tery or detraction. If he did not always conunead the 
compositions of others, it was not ill-nature, (which was 
not in his temper) but strict justice would nor let him 
call a few flowers set in ranks, a glib measure, and so 
many oeu|dets, by the name of poetry ; he was of Ben 
Jonson's opinion, whocould. not admire 
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And therefore, though his want of coitiplaisance for 
some men's overbearing vanity made him enemies, yet 
the better part of mankind were obliged by the free- 
dom of his reflections. 

His Bodleian SpKech, though taken from a remote 
md imperfect copy, hath shewn t!ie world how great a 
master he was of the Ciceronian eloquence, mixed with 
the conciseness and force of Demosthenes, the elegant 
and moving turns of Pliny, and the acute and wise re- 
flections of Tacitus. 

Since Temple and Roscommon, no man understood 
Horace better, especially as to hi» happy diction, roll- 
ing numbers, beautiful imagery, and alternate mixture 
of the soft and the sublime. This endeared Dr. Han- 
nes's odes to him, the finest genius for Latin lyrick 
since the Augustan age. His friend Mr Fhilipa's ode 
to Mr. St John (late Lord Bolingbroke) after the man- 
ner of Horace's Litsory or Amatorian Odes, is certain- 
ly a master- piece ; but Mr. Smith's Pocockius is of the 
sublimer kind, though, like Waller's writings npon 
Oliver Cromwell, it wants not the most ddcate and 
surprising turns peculiar to the person praised. I do 
not remember to have seen any thing like it in Dr. 
Bathurst, who had made some attempts this way wiUi 
applause. He was an excellent judge of humwii^; 
and BO good an historian, that in familiar discourse be 
would talk over the most memorable facta in antiquity, 
the lives, actions, and characters, of celebrated men, 
with amazing facility and accuracy. As he had 
thorousbty read end digested Thuanus's works, so be 
was-able to copy after him ; and his talent in this kind 
was so well known and allowed, that he had been sin- 
f^led out by sone great men to write a history, which 
it was for their interest to have done with the utmost art 
and dexterity. I shall not mention for what reasons 
this design was dropped, though tbey are very much 
to Mr. Smith's honour. The truth is, and I speak it 
before living witnesses, whilst an agreeable company 
could flx him upon a subject of useful literature, nobody 
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■hone to greater advantage; he seemed to be that 
Memmius whom Lacretias speaks of: 

-Quern tu 

Omnibus oi 

His works are not many, sad tlioae scattered up and 
down in Miscellanies and Collections, being wrested 
from him by his friends with great difficulty and reluo 
tance. All of them tas;ether make but a small part of 
that much greater body which lies dispersed in the 

Eossession of iiuineraus acquaintance; and cannot per- 
aps be made entire, without great injustice to him, 
because few of them had his last hand, and the tran- 
scriber was often obliged to take the liberties of a friend. 
His condolence fur the death of Mr. Philips is full of 
the noblest beauties, and hath done justice to the ashea 
of that second Milton, whose writings will last as long 
as the English language, generosity, and valour. For 
him Mr. Smith had contracted a perfect friendship; tt 

Kssion he was most susceptible of, and whose laws he 
iked upon as sacred and inviolable. 
Every subject that passed under his pen had all the 
life, proportion, and embellishments, bestowed on it, 
which an exquisite skill, a warm imagination, and a 
cool judgment, possibly could bestow on iL The e- 
pique, lyrick, elegiac, every sort of poetry, he touched 
upon, (and he touched upon a great variety) was raised 
to its proper height, and the differences between each 
of them observed with a judicious accuracy. We saw 
the old rules and new beauties placed in admirable or- 
der by each other ; and there was a predominant fancy 
and spirit of his own infused, superior to what some 
draw off from the ancients, or from poesies here and 
there culled out of Uie moderns, b^ a painful industry 
and servile imitation. His contrivances were adroit 
and magnificent; his images lively and adequate; his 
sentiments charming and mt^estick ; his expressions na- 
tural and bold ; his numbers various and sounding ; and 
that enamelled mixture of classical wit, which, without 
redundance and affectation, sparkled through his wri- 
tings, and were no less pertinent and agreeable. 
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His Phadfa ii « ooMutniute tragcdj', m& the •uccHi 
»f h was as graat as the moat Mngume expectationa of 
bm fHendi could lariHnise or tbreMo. The number of 
nijgfats, and the common method of filling the hotue, 
^p« not always tbeaureat marks of judging whatencou- 
vsgement a play meeta with ; hut the generoaity of all 
tlic p^aons of a refined taste about town was remarka- 
ble on thia occaaion; and it must not be forgotten how 
■eaJouslj Mr. Addiaon espoused his interest, with all 
the elegant judgment and difiuaiva good nature for 
^rbich that accomplished gentleman and author is so 
jsatly valued by mankind. But as to Phadra, she has 
eertainly made a fii«r- figure mider Mr. Smith's conduct 
upon the Engliah stags, than either in Rome or Athens ; 
and if she excels the Giteak and Latin Pluedra, I need 
Mot say she sucpasaes the French one, though embel- 
lished with whatever regular beguties and moving sotl- 
nesB' Racine himself could give her. 

NoKsn hadajuster Botioncofthe difficulty ofcompo* 
siwg than Mr. Smkh ; and sometimea he wnuld create 
sreater difficulties diaa he had^ reason to apprehend. 
Writing wiljx ease what (aa Mr. Wycherly .'!peBlu)nia]r 
be easily written, moved his indignation. When he was 
miting' upon ar subject, he would seriously consider 
what Denaoathenes, Homer, \'irgil, or Horace, if alive, 
would say upon that occasion, which whetted him to 
exceed himself as wellaa others. Nevertheless, Iie.could 
not 0V would not finish several subjects lie undertook ; 
which may be impuoed eilhec to the briskness of hia 
fancy, still hunting afier new matter, or to an occasion. 
•1 indelenee, whuh spleen and lassitude brought up- 
on him, which, of all liia foiUes, the world was least 
{ndsned to foi^ve. That this was not owitig to con- 
ceit or vanity, or a fullaeaa of himself, (a frailty which 
has been imputed to no less men than Shakespeare and 
JoMson^is-aieaD from lience; because he leti nia works 
to ttia entire dispasai of his firiends, whose most rigor- 
a«s censures he even conrtedr and solicited, salmiittuia 
toEheilrKjimBdveiisions,anddiefTeedam they took iritn 
them, with an unreserved and prudent resignation. 

I h»ve seen alietohea, ami rough drai^Ms of araaa 
poems to be design^ set out amdytically ; whervin the 
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tabU, itructure, and connexioii, the imageB, iaadeuti, 
moral, episodes, and a great variety of omaiiienta,WHe . 
BO finely laid out, so well fitted to the rules of art, and 
■quareil so exactly to the precedmts of the ancienta, 
that I have often looked on these poetical elementa with 
the same concern with which curious men are affected 
at the sight of the most entertaining remains and ruihs 
of an antique figure or building. Those fragments of 
the learned, which some men have been so proud of 
their pains in collecting, are useless rarities, without 
fonn and without life, when compared with these em- 
bryos, which wanted not spirit enough to preserve them; 
so that I cannot help thinking that if some of them were 
to come abroad, they would be as highly valued by the 
poeta as the sketches of Julio and Titian are by the 
painters ; though there is nothing in them but a few 
outlines, as to the design and proportion. 

It must be confessed, that Mr. Smith hod some defects 
in his conduct, which those are moat apt to rememb^ 
who could iroitatehim in nothing else. His freedmn 
with himself drew severer acknowledgments from hiu 
than all the malice he ever provoked was capable of ad- 
vancing, and he did not scruple to give even his misfcK'- 
tunes the hard name of faults ; but if the world had bai£ 
bis good-nature, all the shady parts would be entirely 
struck out of his character. 

A man who, under poverty, calamities, and disap* 
pointments, could make so many friends, and those so 
truly valuable, must have just and noble ideas of the 
passion of friendship, in the success of which condsted 
the greatest, if not the only, happiness of his life. He 
knew very well what was due to his birth, though for- 
tune threw him short of it in every other circumstaDce 
of life. He avoided making any, though perhaps reason^ 
able, complaints of her dispensations, under which he 
had honour enough to be easy, without touching the 
favours she flung in his way when offered to him at m 

rrice of a more durable reputation. He took care to 
ave no dealings with mankind In which h« could not 
bejust; and hedeslred tobe at noother e]ci>eflsein hia 
jHVtsnsions than that of intriiisick merit, which woa the 
only burthen and reproach he ever brgught ujkhi bi^ 
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A4end«. Me could am, m Mono did of hlnMelf, wliat 
X Dev«r yet aaw tranilated ! 

■' Meo nini pauper in toe." 

At bis training to town, no nmn vu more lurroiinil* 
cd by all those who really had or pretended to wit, or 
more courted by the great men who had then s power 
and opportunity of enconnging arts and sciences, and 
.^ve protrfa of their fondness for the name of Patroo 
in manv instances, which will ever be remembered to 
their glory. Mr. Smith's character grew upon hii 
friends by intimacy, and out-went the strongest prepos- 
sessions which had been conceived in his favour. Wnat^ 
«ver quarrel a few sour creatures, whose obscurity is 
their happiness, may possibly have to the age, yet a- 
midst a studied neglect and total disuse of all those ce- 
remonial attendances, fiishionable equipments, and ex- 
ternal recommendation, which are thought necessary 
introductions into the grande monde, this gentleman wai 
BO happy as still to please ; and whilst th^icbj the gay, 
' the nowe, and honourable, saw how much he escdied 
in wit and learning, they easily forsave him all oUier 
differences. Hence it was that both his ocanaintance 
and retirements were bis own free choice. What Mr. 
Prior observes upon a very great character wag true of 
him, tfial matt qfki*JaulU brovghl their excute with them. 
Those who blamed him most understood him least, 
it being tfae custom of the vulgar to charge an excess 
upon the most complaisant, and to form a character by 
the DHM'als of a few, who have sooietimes spoiled an 
hour or two in good company. Where only fortune is 
.wanting to nudce a great name, that single exception 
can never pass upon the best judges and most equitable 
observers of mankind ; and when the time comes for 
the world to spare their pity, we may justly enlarge our 
demands upon them for their admiration. 

Some few years before bis death, he bad engaged 
himself in several considerable undertakings ; in all 
which he bad prepared theworld to expect mightv things 
ftom him. I have seen about ten sheets oihiiEngiuk Pm- 
4aT, which exceeded any thing of that kimTI coutd 
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ever hope fer in our -own langnage. He had 4n«B 
out a plui of ■ tragedy of the jU% JoneGr^, and had 
gone through Mveral scencB of it. But he could not 
well have bequeaUied that wor^ to better faandi than 
where, I hear, it ia at present lodged ; and the bare 



Hu STMtest and noUett undertaknig waa I^ongtmu, 
He had finiriied an entire trandatian of the StUiliMe, 
■whidi be Mflt to the leveieml Mr. fitcfaard Pai^cer, « 
Oiend of his, Ute of Merton CMlege, an exact critiift 
in the GnA tongue, from whom it came to my hands. 
The French vemon fif Honaieur Beileau, tiioagh trwir 
VahiaUe, ws> far short of it He prt^osed a wge ad^ 
dition TO thie woA, of notes and observations of iua 
wwn, with an entire ayiteni of the Art df Poetry, m 
4ree books, under the titles of Thowit, Diction, and 
Figure. I saw the laH of tfaese pttfect, and in a fair 
copy, in which he abeved prodigious indgnieDt imd 
leaaingi andportioiilarly had.refbnned.uie Artof Rhe- 
torich, bv reducing tint vast lad con&sed heap of 
terms, widi whidi a long Bonceasicai i>f )>edants bad 
encumbered the world, to a very narrow connass, coot- 
prebending all that was usefbl and ormmraitd in poetry. 
Under «adi head and chapter, fie intended to make 
remariiB upon sll Hie enciciita and modMiia, the Greek, 
Latm, English, !F>end>, Sptmish, and Italian, poets, and 
to n<Ae tfaeir several bemties and deftnts. 

What remains of bis woEfcs is left, as I mo informed, 
in the hands of men of worth «rd jndgment, who loved 
him. It cannot be supposed diey would nmnvss any 
thing that was hJs, bat out of respect to htt memory, 
and Tor want of pn^r hands to ifiaiA what so great a 
genius had be^un. 

Such is the declamation of Oldisworth, written while 
bis admiration was yet fresh and his kindnen warm ; 
and therefore such as, without any criminal purpose 
of deceiving, shews a strong desire to tnske tne moet 
of all favourable trnth. I cannot much commend the 
performance. The praise is often indistinct, and the 
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aenteticM arc loaded with vords of man pomp than ufe. 
There ta litde, howtver, that can be contradicted, even 
^rtien a plainer tale comes to be totd. 

Edmunr Ke.ilb, known l^ the name of Smith, vu 
bom at Hsndley, the Hat of the Lechnieres, in Wor- 
cestershire. The year of his birth is uncertain." 

He was educated at Weatminster. !t is known to 
have been the practice of Dr. Busby to detain those 
youth long at school of whom he had formed the high- 
est expectation. Smith took his tnsster's degree on the 
8th ofJoly, 1fi96; he therefore was probably admitted 
into the university in 1689, when we may suppose him 
iwenlj years old. 

His reputation for literature in his college was such 
as has been told ; but the indecency and iicentiousneas 
of his behfivionr drew upon him, Dec 24, \6gi, while 
he was yet only Bachelor, a public admonition, entered 
upon record, in order to liise:tpnlsion. Of thisreproof 
tlie effect is not known. He was probably less notori- 
oiaa. At Oxford, as we all know, mucli will be for- 
given to literary merit ; and of that he had exhibite.i 
sufficient evidence by his excellent ode on the death o\ 
the great Orientalist, Dr. Pocock, who died in I69I . 
and whose praise must have been written by Smith 
when he had been but two years in the university. 

This ode, which closed the second volume of the 
JtfiMW AnglicatuE, though perhaps some obiections may 
be made to its Latinity, is by far the best I.yrick com^ 
position in that collection : nor do 1 know where to 
find it equalled among the modem writers. It expres- 
ses, with great felidty, images not classical in classical 
diction : its digressions and returns have been deserved- 
ly recommended by Trapp as models for imitation. 

He bad several imitations from Cowley: 

Testitur hinc tofsermo coloribua 
Quot 
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I win not coniniend the figure which Dukca tlie oMttfr 
pronomKe Ihe colour*, or give to eaJoun memory and 
t^ight. 1 quote it, bawever, w an imitatioiv of thcM 



The limile, by which sn old man, reUining the fii« 
or hi* youth, is campored to ^tna flaming through the 
■now, which Smith has u»ed with great pomp, ia stolen 
ftom Cowley, however tittle worth the labour of con- 
Terance. 

He proceeded to take his degree of Muter of Arts, 
July 8, 169& Of the exercises which he performed on 
that occasion, I have not heard any thing memorable. 

As his years advanced, he advanced in reputation ; 
for he continued to cultivate his mind, though he didf 
not amend his irregularities ; by which he gave bo much 
offence, that, Aprfl 24, 17OO, the Dran and Chapter de- 
clared " the place of Mr. Smith void, he having been 
" convicted of riotous behaviour in the hoose of Mr. 
" Cole, an apothecary ; fant it was referred to the Dean 
" when and upon what occasion the sentence should be 
" put into execution." 

Thus tenderly was he treated : the governors of his 
college could hardly keep him, and yet wished that he 
would not fbrce them to drive him away. 

Some time afterwards he assumed sn appearance of 
decency : in his own phrase, he tnkilened himself, hav- 
ing a desire to obtain the censorship, an office of ho- 
nour and some profit in the college: but, when the 
election came, the preference was given to Mr. Foulkes, 
his junior: thesanie, Isuppose, that joined with Friend 
in an edition of part of Demosthenes. The censor is a 
tator : and it was not thought proper to trust the tu- 
perintendance of others to a man who took so little caro . 
ofhimself. 

From this time Smith employed his malice and his 
wit against the Dean, Dr. Aldrich, whom he considered 
as the opponent of his claim. Of his lampoon upon 
him, I once heard a single line, too gross to be repeated. 
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Snt be was sdll & senias and a cchoUr, and Oxford 
-^raeunwiUinstoloMbim: bewos endured, with all his 
pranks and his vices, two years longer ; but on Dec. 
ftO, 1705, at the instance of all the canons, the sentence 
declared five years before was put in execution. 

Tb< execudon was, I believe, silent and tender; for 
one of his friends, from whom I learned much of his 
lifb, appeared n6t to know it. 

He was now driven to London, where he asAociated 
himself with the Whigs, whetiier because tbey were in 
power, or because the Tories had expelled him, or be- 
cause he was a Whig by principle, may perhaps be 
doubMd. He WM, however, caressed by men of great 
abilities, ii4iatever were their per^, and was supported 
by the liberality of those who delighted in his conversa- 
tion. 

There was once a, design, hinted at by Oldiswortb, 
to have mode him useful. One evening, as he was^iu 
ting with a friend at a tavern, he was called down by 
the waiter ; and, having staid some time below, came 
up thoughtful. . After a pause, said he to his friend, 
■" He thai wanted me below was AddJsoD, wbose busi- 
" nets was to tell me that a History of the Revolution 
" was intended, end to propose that I should under- 
" take it. I said, ' What sfaall I do with the character 
"' of Lewd Sunderland P' and Addison immediately 
" returned, ' When, Bag, were you drunk last? ' and 

Captain Rag was a name which he got at Oxford by 
liis negligence of dress. 

This story I heard from the late Mr. Clark of Lin- 
twin's Inn, to whom it was told by the friend of Smith. 

Such scruples might debar him from some profitable 
em]doymentB; but, as they could not deprive him of 
any re^ esteem, they left him many friends; and no 
man was ever better introduced to the theatre than he, 
who, in that violent conflict of parties, had a Prologue 
and Epilogue from the first wits on either side. 

But learning and nature will now and then take dif- 
ferent courses. His play pleased.the criticks, and the 
criticks only. It was, as Addison bas recorded, hardly 
, beard the third night. Smith had indeed trusted en- 
lis 
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tirelj to hU merit, hnd ensured no band of Apphuiden, 
nor used any artifice to force succega, and found tlikt 
UBtive excellence was not sufficient for its own su|q)i»t. 

The play, however, vat bought by Lintot, who ad- 
vanced the price frum fifty guineas, tbe current rate, 
to sixty ; and Halifax, the general patron, accepted the 
dedication. Smith's indolence kept him from writiog 
the dedication till Lintot, after fruitless importunity, 
nve notice that he would publish the play without it 
Now, therefore, it was written ; and Halifax expected 
the author with bis book, and had prepared to reward 
him witii a place of three hundred pounds a-year. 
Smith, by pride, or caprice, or indolence, or basbfut- 
ness, neglected to attend him, though doubtle&s warn* 
ed and pressed by his friends, and at lost missed his 
reward by not going to solicit it 

Addison, has, in the Spectator, mendooed tbo neg- 
lect of Smith's tragedy as disgraceful to the nation, and 
imputes it to the fondness for c^ras th«i prevailing. 
The authority of Addison is great ; yet the voice c^ the 
people, when to please the people is the purpose, de- 
serves regard. In this question, I cannot bnt think the 
people in the right. The fable is myth*dogicaI, a story 
which we are accustomed to reject aa false; and the 
tnanners are so distant from our own, that we know 
them not from sympathy, but by study; the igmvant 
do not understand the action; the learned reject it aa 
a school-boy's tale ; iiicreditlus odi. What I cannot for 
a moment believe, 1 cannot for a moment behold with 
interest or anxiety. The sentiments thus remote from 
life are removed yet further by the diction, whidi is 
too luxuriant and splendid ibr dialogue, and «ivelbpes 
the thoughts rather than displays tnem. It ia a srao- 
lor's play, such as may ploase the reader rather than the 
■pectator; the work of a vigorous and elegant mind, 
accustomed to please itself with its own concepttons, 
but of little acquaintance with the course of life. 

Dennig tells us, in one <^ his pieces, that he bad once 
a design to have written the tragedy of Phedra .- but 
was convinced that the action was too mytbotogicaL 

la 1709, a yeut after the exhibition of FhtBdra, died 
John Philips, the intend and fellow-collegian irf Smith. 
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^rlio, on that occaaion, wrote a poem, which juftice 
xnust place among the best elegies which our langai^ 
■ctin ahew, an elegant mixture of fbndneis and admira- 
tion, of dignity and Boftnesa. There are some passages 
1:00 ludicrous; but eVery human performance has ita 
feults. 

This elegy it was the mode among his friends to pur> 
c^ase for a guinea; and, as his acquaintance was nu- 
merous, it was a very profitable poem. 

OfhiM Pindar, mentioned by OldiswuKli, I have ne- 
ver otherwise heard. His Longituti he intended to ac- 
company with some illustrations, and had selected his 
instances of the Jalte rnblime from the works of Black- 
tnote. 

He resolved to try again the fortune of the Stage, 
with the story of Ladu Jane Grey. It is not unlikely 
that hia experience of the inefhcacy and incredibility of 
a mythological tale might deterniirie him tc choose an 
action from the English History, at no great distance 
from our own times, which was to end in a real event, 
produced by the operation of known characters. 

A subject will not easily occur that can give more 
opportunities of informing the unders^uding, for 
which Smith was unquestionably qualified, or for mov- 
ing the passions, in which I suspect him to have had 
less power. 

Having formed his plan and collected materinls, he 
dedared that a few months would complete his design ; 
and, that he might pursue his work with less frequent 
evocations, he was, in June, ITIO, invited by Mr. 
Gewge Ducket to his house at Garlham, in Wiltshire. 
Here he found such opportunities of indulgence as did 
not much forward his studies, and particularly some 
strong ale, too delicious to be resisted. He ate and 
drank till he found himself plethorick; and then, re- 
solving to ease himself by evacustion, he wrote to an 
apothecary in the neighbourhood a prescription of a 
purge so forcible, that the apothecary thought it his 
duty to delay it till he had given notice of its danger. 
Smith, not pleased witti the contradiction of a sbupman, 
and boastful of his own knowledge, treated the notice 
with rude contempt, and swallowed his own medicine, 

lis 
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which, in July, 1710, brought btm to the grave. H« 
wu buried at Gutham. 

Many years afterwards, l>u(;ket cainmuiiicated to 
OldmisoTi, the historian, an account pretended to have 
been received from Smith, that Clareiidon'a History 
was, in its publication, corrected by Aldrich, Smalridge, 
Bnd'Atte>f>ury ; and that Smith was employed to ftwge 
and insert the alterations. 

This story was published triumphantly by OldioiKon, 
■nd may be supposed to have been eaeerly received ; 
but its progress was soon checked; for, finding tta 
way into the Jonmal of Trevous, it fell under the eye 
of Atterbury, then an exile in France, who immediate- 

rlenied the charge, with this remarkable particular, 
t he never in his whole life had once spoken to 
Smith ; his company being, as must be inferred, not 
accepted by those who attended to their characters. 

The charge was afterwards very diligently refuted 
by Dr. Burton, of Eton, a man eminent for literature; 
and, though not of the same party with Aldri^ and 
Atterbury, too studious of truth to leave them burtheu- 
ed with a false charge. The testimonies which he has 
collected haye conrinced mankind that either Smith or 
Ducket was guilty of wilful and malicious falsehood. 

This controversy brought into view those parts of 
Smith's life which, with more honour to his name, 
might have been concealed. 

Of Smith I can yet say a little more. He was a man 
of such estimation among his companions, that the ca- 
sual censures or praises which he dropped in twnversa- 
tion were considered, like those of Scaliger, as worthy 
of preservation. 

He had great readiness and exactness of criticism, 
and by a cursory glance over a new composition would 
exactly tell all its faults and beauties. 

He was remarkable for the power of reading with 
great rapidity, and of retaining, with great fidelity, 
what he so easily collected. 

He therefore always knew what the present question 
required; and, when his friends expressed their won- 
der at his acquisitions, made in a state of apparent neg- 
ligence and drunkenness, he never discovered his hours 
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of reading or method of atudy, but involvedhimaelf in 
affected silence, and fed his own vanity vith their ad- 
miration. 

One practice be had, which vae easily observed : if 
any thought or image was presented to hia mind that 
he cxtuld use or improve, he did not suffer it to be lost; 
liDt, amidit the jollity of a tavern, or in the warmth of 
eonversation, very diligently committed it to paper. 

Tbos it was that hu had gathered two quires of bints 
for his new tragedy ; of wbicb Rowe, when they were 
put into his bands, could make, as he says, very little 
use, but which the collector considered as a valuable 
stock of materials. 

When he came to London, bis way of life connected 
faim with the- licentious and dissolute; and he affected 
the airs and gaiety of a man of pleasure ; but his dress 
was always deficient; scbolasticK cloudiness still hung 
^tout him ; end his merriment was sure to produce the 
sconi of bis companions. 

With all his carelessness, and all his vices, be was one- 
of the murmurers at Fortune ; and wondered why he 
was suffered to be poor, when Addison was caressed 
and preferred: nor would a very little have contented 
him ; for he estimated his wants at eis hundred pounds 
Ryear. 

In his course of reading, it was particular that be bad 
diligently perused, and accurately remembered, the old 
romances of knight-errantry. 

He had u high opinion of his own merit, and was 
something contemptuous in his treatment of those whcHn 
he considered as not qualified to oppose or contradict 
him. He had many frailties ; yet it cannot but be sup- 
posed that be had great merit who could obtain to the 
same play a prologue from Addifion and an epilogue 
from Prior ; and who could have at once the patronage 
of Halifax and the praise of Oldisworth. 

For the power of communicating tbese minute me- 
morials, I am indebted to my conversation with Gilbert 
Walmsley, late registrar of the ecclesiastical court of 
Lichfield, who was acquainted both with Smith and 
Dudket; and declared, that, if the tale concerning Cla- 
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mtdon were forced, he should iutpect Ducket of tb« 
&lBehood ; " fur Rag was a man of great veracity." 

Of Oiltiert Wulmsley, thui presented to my mind, 
let me indulge myself in the remembrance. I knew 
him very early; he waa one of the first friendti that 
literature procured me, and 1 hope that at least my 
gratitude made nte worthy of his notice. 

He was of an advanced age, and I waa only not S 
hoy ; yet he never received my notiona with contempt. 
He was a Whig, with all the virulence and malevolence 
of bb party ; yet difference of opinion did not keep us 
■part. I honoured him, and he endured me. 

He had mingled with the gay world, without exemp- 
tion from it« vices or its fblUea, but had never neglected 
the fultivation of his mind; his belief of Revelation 
was unshaken; his learning preserved his principles; 
he grew firat regular, and then pious. 

His studies had been so various, that 1 am not able 
to name a man of equal knowledge. His acquaintance 
.with books was great ; and what he did not immediately 
know, he could at least .tell where to find. Such wa» 
his amplitude of learning, and such his copiousness of 
communication, that it laay be doubted whether a day 
now TMKses in which 1 have not some advantage from 
his friendship. 

At this man's table I enjoyed many chearful and in- 
structive hours, with companions such as are not oflen 
found ; with one who has lengthened, and one who has 
gladdened life ; with Dr. James, whose skill in Phy.Bick 
will be long -remembered, and with David Garrick, 
whom I hoped to have gratified with this character of 
our common friend ; but what are the hopes of man ! 
I am disappointed by that stroke of death which haa 
eclipsed the gaiety of nations, and. impoverished the 
publick stock of harmless pleasiue. 

In the library at Oxford is the following Indioroiu 
Analysis of Pocockiut : 
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Ex AUTOORAFHO, 

[;Sent by the Author to Mr. Urry,)] 

OPUSCULUM hoc, Halberdarie ampliwime, in lu- 
cem proferre hactenue diatuli, iudidi tai acumen sub- 
veritus mngisquam bipennis. Tandem aliquando oden 
haoc ad te mitlo subliitaem, teneram, flebilem, suavem, 
[uaiem demum divinus (s! Musis vacaret) scripsissit 
jiastrellus : adeo scilicet sublimem ut inter lef^ndum 
dormire, adeo flebilem ut ridere velis. Cujus elcganti- 
am ut melius inspicias, versuum ordinem & materiatn 
breviter referam. Imua versus de duobua preelHs (le- 
cantatis. Sdas & $uit de Lotharingio, cuniculis subter- 
roneis, eaxh, ponto, hostibus, & Asia. 4itas & 5tuB de 
catenis, subdibus, uncis, draconibus, tigribus, & croco< 
dilis. 6"s, Tus, 8u8, 9^«, de Gomorrsn, de Babylone, 
Babele, & quodam domi sue peregrtno. lOus, aliquid 
de quodam I'ocockio. llu>, lav^, de Syria, Solyma. 
13us, 14ui, de Hosea, & quercu, & de juvene qu(>dam 
valde sene, ISua, l6us, de JEtna, & quomodo ^tna 
Pocockio lit valde sirailis. ITu^, 18us, de tuba, astro, 
umbra, flammts, rotis, Pocockio non neglecto. C»tera 
de Christianis, Ottomanis, Babyloniis, Arabibus, &gra- 
vissima agrorum melancholia ; de Ctesare Flacco,* 
Kestore, & miserandu juvenis cujusdam florentiasimi 
fato, anno etatis suk ceutesimo prxmature alirepti. 
QoK omnia com accurate espenderis, necessc est ut oden 
banc meam admiranda pkne varietale constarefatearis, 
Subito ad Batavos pronciscoi, lauro ab illis donandus. 
PriuB vero Pembrootienses voco ad certam^ I'oeticum, 
Vale. 

Dlustrissima tua deosculor crura. 

E. SMITH. 



* Pro fkne, inimo paujo attentlore, scripsiBKin fltxii 
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Op Mr. Richard Duke, I can find few memorials. H« 
wss bred at WeatminBter and Cambridge ; and Jacob 
relates, that he was sometime tutor to the Duke of 
flichtaonCt. 

He appears from his writings to have been not ill 
qualified for poeticd compositions ; and being consci- 
ous of his powers, when tie left the university, he en- 
listed himself among the wits. He was the famUisr 
friend of Otway ; and was engaged, among other popu- 
lar names, in the translations of Ovid and JuvenaL In 
his Seview, though unliaished, are some vigorous lines. 
His poems are nut below mediocrity ; nor have I found 
much in them to be praised. 

With the wits he seems to have shared the diasolute- 
nt-'SS of the times ; for some of his compositions are such 
as be must have reviewed with detestation in his latter 
days, when he published those Sermons which Feltoa 
has commended. 

Perhaps, like some other foolish young men, he ra- 
ther talked than lived viciously, in an age when he that 
would be thought a Wit was afraid to say his prayers ; 
and, whatever might have been bad in the first part of 
his life, was surely condemned and reformed by his 
better judgment. 

In 1683, being then Master of Arts, and Fellow of 
Trinity College in Cambridge, he wrote a poem on the 
marriage of tbe Lady Anne with George Prince of 
Denmark. 

He then took orders; and, being made prebendary 
of Gloucester, became a proctor in convocation for that 
church, and chaplain to Queen Anne. 

In 1710, he was presented by the Bishop of Winche». 
ter to the wealthy living of Witney in Osfordshire, 
which he enjoyed but a few months. On February 10, 
1710-11, having returned from an entertainment, he 
was found dead the next morning. His death is wen* 
tioned in Swift's Journal. 
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WttLlAH KtNo was born in London in 1663; tlie ton 
of Ezekiel Kin^, a .gentleman. He was allied to the 
family of Clarendon. 

From WeBtminster-Kbool, where tie was a scholar on 
the foundation under the care of Dr. Busby, he was at 
eighteen elected to Christ- church, in 1681; where be 
is said to bare prosecuted bis studies with so much in- 
tenseness and activitVi that before he was eight years 
■landing be bad read over, and make remarks upon, 
twenty-two thousand odd hundred books and manu- 
scripts. The books were certainly not very long, the 
manuscripts not very difficult, nor the remarks very 
large ; for the calculator will find that he dispatcbea 
■even a day for every day of his eight years; with a 
rcmoant that more than satisfies most other students. 
He took his degree in the moat expensive manner, as a 
grand compounder ; whence it is inferred that he inhe- 
rited a considerable fortune. 

In 1688, the same year in which he was made master 
of arts, he published a confutation of Varilla's account 
of Wicklifle; and engaging in the Etudy of the Civil 
Law, became doctor in 1692, and was admitted advo- 
cate at Doctors Commons. 

He had already made some translations from the 
French, and written some humorous and satirical pie- 
ces ; when, in 16^4, Moleswortb published his Account 
tjf Denmari, in which he treats the Danes and their 
monarch with great contempt; and takes the onportu- 
nity of insinuating those wild principles, by wnich he 
supposes liberty to be established, and by which his ad- 
versaries suspect that all subordination and government 
is endangered. 

This book offended Prince George ; and the Danish 
minister presented a memorial against it The princi- 
ples of its author did not please Dr. King; and there- 
fore be undertook to confute part, and laugh at the rest. 
The controversy is now forgotten: and books of this 
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kind iddom live lon^, when intereat and resentment 
havecetwd. 

In l697i he mingled in the controversy between 
Boyle and Bentley ; and was one of those who tried 
what Wit could perform in opposition to Learning, on 
a question which Learning only conld decide. 

In 1 6fJ9, waa published by him A Journey to Lottdonl 
after the method of Dr. Martirt Lister, mho had pub- 
lished A Journey lo Pari*. And, in 1700, he satinsed 
the Royal Socienr, at least Sir Hans Sloane their presi- 
dent, in two dialt^es, intitoled The Trantactioner. 

Thouch he was a regular advocate in the courts of 
civil ana canon law, he did not love his profession, nor 
indeed any kind of budneai which tntermpted his vo- 
luptuary dreams, or forced him to rouse fVom that in- 
dmgence in which aa\y he could find delight. His re- 
putation as a civilian was yet maintained by his judg'- 
ments in the courts of Delegates, and raised very high 
by the address and knowledge which he discovered in 
1700, when he defended the Earl of Anglesea against 
his lady, afterwards duchess of Buckmgh am shire, who 
aued for a divorce, and obtained it. 

The expense of his pleasures and neglect of business 
had now lessened his revenues; and he was willing to 
accept of a settlement in Ireland, where, about 1702, 
be was made judge of the admiralty, commisioner of 
the prizes, keeper of the records in Birmingham's tow- 
er, and near-general to Dr. Marsh, the jwimate. 

Bat it is vain to put wealth within the reach of him 
who will not stretdi out his hand to take it. King soon 
found a frimd, as idle and thoughtless as himself, 
in Upton, one of Uie judges, who had a pleasant house 
called Mountown, near Dublin, to which King frequent- 
ly retired ; delighting to neglect his interest, forget his 
cares, and desert his duty- 
Here he wrote MuUg o/" Monntoan, a poem ; by 
which, though fanciful readers in the pride of sagacity 
have given it a political interpretation, was meant ori- 
ginally no more than it expressed, as It was dictated on- 
ly by the author's delight in the quiet o£ Mowdonm. 

In 1 708, when lord Wharton was sent to govern Ire- 
land, King returned to London, with his poverty, his 
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ns, and his wit; Biidpabliih«dKniieetN7t,cidled 
Vteftd TraMtactiont. His Voyage ta Ike Island of Caja^ 
mat iaputicularlf coounended. He then wrote Z'Ae ^W 
of Ijove, u, poem rcmmrkaMe, notvitlutmdiiig iti dlle; 
tan purily of Mntiment ; and in 170$ iniitat^ Home* 
in- an ^ft^ Cookery, which he publiafaed, with some 
letters to Dr. Liater. 

In 1710, he appeared as a lover of the Chuivfa, on 
the side of SachevercU ; and was mtppaaed to hare con; 
ciUTcd at teait in the projection of The Exmmmer. His 
«ye3 were open to all the operations of Whiggism ; and 
he bestowecl some strictures upon Dr. Kennet's adulato- 
ry sermon at the funeral of the Diike of Devonshire. 

The History of the Heathen Gods, a bouk composed 
for BchooU, was written by him in 17II. The work is 
useful, but might have been produced without the pow-i 
era <^ King. The same year, he published RujCnus, an' 
historical essay; and a poem, intended to dispose the 
natioo to thitik aa he thought of the Duke of Marlbo- 
rough and his adherents. 

In ITU, competence, if not plenty, was again put 
into his power. He was, without the trouble of atten- 
dance, or the mortification of a request, made gaEetteer. 
Swifl, Freind, Prior, and other men of the same party, 
bronght him the key of the ga«tteer'a office. He was 
now again placed in a profitable employment, and a- 
gain threw the benefit away. An Act of Insolvency 
made hie business at that time particularly troublesome^ 
and be would not wait till hurry should be at an end, 
but impatiendy resigned it, and returned to bis won- 
ted indigence and anyisements. 

One of his amusements at Lambeth, where be reu- 
ded, waN to mortify Dr. Tenison, the archbishop, by a 
public festivity, on the surrender of Dunkirk to Hill ; 
an event with which Tenison's political bisotrv did tiot 
suffer him to be delighted. King was resolved to coun- 
teract his suUenness, and at the expense of a few barrels 
of ale filled the neighbourhood with honest merriment. 

In the autumn of 1712, his health declined ; he grew 
weaker by degrees, and died on ~ Cbristmas-day. 
Though his life bad not been without irregularity, hit 
Vol. VI. K k 
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prindplei were para and (Mthodoz, and his deatii ma 
pioiu. 

After diii KUtum, it wQl be natanlfy snppooed Uut 
hit pomi wen rather the imiusiiients of iiUeneaa than 
effi>rte of etudy ; that be etideavaiired nther to divert 
dun aatoniah ; that hi* tbooghta MQd«n amired to sub- 
Ihni^ ; and that, if his vene was eaay and hU imagea 
fianfliar, he attained what he desired. Hia purpoae ■■ 
to be DieiTy ; but, perhaps, to enjoy bis mirUi, it may 
be lomet i mes necetury to think well of hia opinicnu. 
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Thomas Sprat wm boni in 1636, at TsUaton, in Ofr< 
vonghire, the ion of a clergrman ; and having been 
educated, as he tella of binnelf, not at Weitnnnater or 
Eton, but at a little school by the church-yard ride, be- 
came a commoner of Wadham college in Oxford in 
1651 ; and, being chosen scholar next year, proceeded 
through the usual academical course ; and, in 1657, 
became master of arts. He obtained a fellowship, and 
com menced poet. 

In 1659, his poem on the death of Oliver was pub- 
lished, with those of Dryden and Waller. In his de- 
dication to Dr. Wilkins, he appears a very willing and 
lil>eral encomisBt, both of the living and the dead. He 
implcwes his patron's excuse of his verses, both as fall- 
ing " so infinitely below the full and sublime genius 
" of that excellent poet who made this way of writing 
" free of our nation," and being " ,so little equal aiid 
■' pvoportloBeil TO ibe renown of a prince on whom 
" they were written ; such great actions and Jives de- 
" serving to be the subject of the noblest pens and 
" most divine phansies." He proceeds: " Hanng so 
" long experienced your care and indulgence, and been 
« formed, as it were, by your own hands, not to entitle 
" you to any thing which my meanness produces would 
" be not only injustice, but sacrilege." 

He published, the same year, a poem on the Plague 
ofAtkem; a subject of which it is not easy to say what 
conld recommend it. To these he added ai^rwards a 
poem on Mr. Cowley's death. 

After the Restoration he took orders, and by Cow- 
ley's recommendation was made chaplain to the duke 
of Buckingham, whom he is said to have helped in 
writing The Rehearsai. He was likewise chaplain to 
the King. 

As he was the favourite of Wilkins, at whose house 

began those philosophical conferences and inquiries 

irllich in time produced the Royal Society, he was con- 
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seqitently eiigRgei) in the same studies, and became one 
of the fellows : and when, after their incarpomtion, 
somethine seemed necessary to reconcile the publick to 
the new institution, he undertook to write its history, 
which he published in I667. This is one of the few 
books which selection of sentjment and elegance of 
diction hare been able to preserve, tiiough written upon 
a subject flux uid transitory. The History of tfae Roysl 
Society is now read, not with the wish to know what 
they were then doing, but how their TransactioiiB or* 
exhibited by ^irat. 

In tfae next ^e«r he published (Mttertathng tm Sor- 
bier^t Voffage info Enguttid, in a Letter ta Mr. IVren. 
This is a work not ill perfonned ; but perhaps reward- 
ed with at least ita full proportion of praise. 

In 1668, he poblisfaed Cowley's Latin poems, and 
prefixed, in Latin, the Life of the Author; which be 
afterwardsamplifled, and placed beforeCowley'sEnglish 
works, which were by wit! committed to his care. 

Ecdesiastical benefices now fell fast upon him. In 
]668, he became a prebendary of Westminst^", and bad 
afterwards the church of St. Margaret, adjoining to the 
Abbey. He wai, in 1 OSU, mailc uanon or Windvor ; in 
l683, dean of Westminster; and in 1684, bishop sf 
Uochester. 

The court having thus a claim to his diligence and 
gratitude, he was required to write the History of the 
Rye-hoiise Plot; and, in l685, published A true Account 
and Declaration of the horrid Compiracy against the lale 
King, his present Mafettg, and the pretent Goverameat ;,* 
a performance which he thought convenient, after tfae 
' Revolution, to extenuate and excuse. 

The same year, being clerk of the closet to the king, 
he was made dean of the chapel-royal; and, the year 
afterwards, received the last proof of his master's con- 
fidence, by being appointed one of the commissioners 
for ecclesiastical afTairs, On the critical day, when tho 
Dedaration distinguished the true sons of the Church 
of England, he stood neuter, and permitted it to be 
read at Westminster; but pressed none to violate his 
eonieience; and, when the bishop of London km 
brought before them, gave his voice in hia Citout. 
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Thus far be sufsred Intereft or obedience to cirty 
hinr; but turth« he refused to go. When fae found 
that the powers of the ecclesiasticsl conimtBgLon were 
to be exercised against those who had refused the De- 
claration, be wrote to tbe lords, snd other coaitnis- 
sionere, a formal profesaion of his unwillingness to ex- 
ercise that authority any longer, and withdrew himself 
firona them. After they had read his letter, they ad- 
journed for six montlis, and scarcely ever met after- 

When king James was frighted away, and a new go- 
vernment waa to be tettled. Sprat was one of those 
who coDsidered, in a conference, the great question, 
Whether the crown was vacant? and manfully epoke 
in fovour of his old master. 

He complied, however, with the new establishment, 
mnd was left unmolested; but, in l€dS, a strange Attack 
was made upon him by one Robert Young and Stephen 
IHackbead, both men convicted of infamous crimes, and 
both, when tbe scheme was laid, prisoners in Newgate, 
These men drew up an Association, iii which they whose 
names were subscribed declared their resolution to re- 
store king James, to seize the princess of Orange dead 
or alive, and to be ready, with thirty thousand men to 
meet king James when he slwuld land. To this they 
put the names of Sancroft, Sprat, Marlborough, Salis- 
bury, and others. The copy of Dr. Sprat's name was 
obtained by a fictitious request, to which an answer tn 
kU otvn hand was desired. His hand was copied so well, 
that he confessed it might have deceived himsdf. 
Blackhead, who had carried the letter, being sentagain 
with a plausible meBsage, was very curious to see the 
house, and particularly importunate to be let into the 
study ; where, as is supposed, he designed to leave the 
Asaociation. This, however, was denied him ; and he 
dropped i( in a fiower-pot in the parlour. 

Young now laid an information before the Privy 
Council; and May 7, I692, the bishop was arrested, 
and kept at a Messenger's, under a strict guard, eleven 
days. Hi; house was searched, and directions were 
given that tbe flower-pots should be inniected. The 
mes«engeA, however, missed the room in which the 
Kk3 
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paper was left. Blat^bead went therefore a third tnne ; 
«na finding liis paper where he had left it, brought it 
awOT. 

The bishop, having been enlarged, was, on June the 
lOtb and ISth, examined again before the Privy Coun- 
cil, and confronted with his acmaera. Young peraisted, 
with the most obdurate impudence, against the strong- 
eat evidence; but the resolution of Blackhead by d^ 
greea save way. There remained at last no donbt of 
the bishop's innocence, who, with great prudence and 
^l^ence, traced the progress, and detected the charac- 
tera of the two informers, and published an account of 
his own examination and deliverance; whidi nude 
aucb an impression upon him, that be commemorated 
it through life by an yearly day of thanksgiving. 

With what hope, or what interest, the villains bad 
contrived an accusation which they must know tbem- 
■elvei utterly unable to prove, was never discovered. 

After this, he passed his days in the quiet eserdae 6C 
his function. When the cause of Sacheverell put the 

Kblic in commotion, he honestly appeared among the 
ends of the Church. He lived to his seventy-ninth 
year, and died May 30, 1713. 

Burnet is not very favourable to his memory : but he 
and Burnet veee old rivals. On some puUick occasion 
they both preached before the House of Coramons. 
There prevailed in those days an indecent custom: 
when the preacher touched any favourite topick in a 
manner that delighted his audience, their approbation 
was expressed by a loud hum, continued in proportion 
to their zeal or pleasure. When Burnet preached, part 
of his congregation hMmmai so loudly and so long, that 
he sat down to enjoy it, and rubbed his face with his 
handkerchief. When Sprat preached, he likewise 'was 
honoured with the like animating Amu ,- but he stretched 
oat his hand to the congregation, and cried, " Peace, 
peace; i pray you, peace." 

This I was told in my youth by my iather, an old 
ntan, who had been nocorelessobserver of the passages 
of those times. 

Burnet's sermon, says Salmon, was remarkable for 
sedition, and Spraf s for loyalty. Burnet had the thanks 
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of tbe House ; Sprat hod no thanks, but a good living 
from the King, which, he taid, was of as much value 
as the thanks of the Commons. 

The works of Sprat, besides hiti few poems, are, The 
History of the Royal Society, The Life of Cowley, The 
Answer to Sorbiere, The History of the Rye-house Plot, 
The Relation of hU own Examination, and a volume 
of Sermons. I have heard it observed, with great juat- 
ness, that every book is of a different kind, and that 
each has its distinct and cbaracteristical excellence. 

Mv business is only with his poems. He considered 
Cowley as a model ; and supposed that, as he was imi- 
tated, perfection was approached. Nothing, therefore, 
bat Pindorick liberty wa« to be expected. There is in 
bis few productions no want of such conceits as he 
thought excellent; and of those our judgment may be 
settled by the first that appears in his praise of Crom- 
well, where be says, that Cromwell's " fame, like man, 
" wUl grow white as it grows old." 
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The life of the Carl of Halifax waa properly that of an 
utfut and active itateRiuan, employed in balancing par- 
tin, contriving expedients, and combating opposition, 
and exposed to the vicissitudes of advancement and de- 
gradation ; but, in this collection, poetical merit is the 
claim to attention ; and the account which is here to be 
expected may properly be proprntioned not to his in- 
fluence in ttie state, but to liis rank among the writers 
of verse. 

Charles Montague was bom April It), I661, at Hor- 
ton, in Xorthamptonshire, the son of Mr. George Mon- 
tague, a yonnger son of the earl of Manchester, He 
was educated first in the country, and then removed to 
Westminster, where, in 1677, he was chosen a king's 
scholar, and recommended himself to Busby by his fe- 
licity in extemporary epigrams. He contracted a very 
indmate friendship with Mr. Stepney; and, in 166^, 
when Stepney was elected at Cambndfce, the election 
of Montague being not to. proceed till the year follow- 
ing, he was afraid lest by being placed at Oxford he 
might be separated from his companion, and therefore 
sohcited to be removed to Cambridge, without waiting 
for the advantages of another year. 

It seems indeed time to wish for a removal ; for he 
was already a school-boy of one and twenty. 

His relation. Dr. Montague, was then master of the 
college in which he was placed a fellow -commoner, and 
took bim under his particular care. Here he commen- 
ced an acquaintance with the great Newton, which con- 
tinued through his life, ^nd was at last attested 1^ a 
legacy. 

In l€S5, his verses on the death of king Charles 
made such sn impression on the earl of Dorset, that he 
was invited to town, and introduced by that universal 
^troQ to the other wits. In 1687, he joined with 
Prior in The City Mouse and the CouiUiy Mouxe, a bur- 
lesque of Dryden's Hind and Panlher. He signed the 
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invitation to the Prince of Orange, and sat in tlie oon> 
vention. He atxiut tlie aame time married the countea* 
dowager of Mandiester, and intended to have taken 
orders; but ailerwards a1terin| 
chased for 1500^. the place of o 
counciL 

After he had written tiis epistle on the victory of the 
Boyne, his patron Dorset introduced him to king WiU 
liam, with this expression; " Sir, I have brought a 
" Mouse to wait on your Majesty." To which the king 
is said to have replied, " You do well to put me in the 
" way of making a Man of him ;" and ordered him a 
pension ot live hundred pounds. This story, however 
current, seems to have been made after the event The 
king's answer implies s greater acquaintance with our 
proverbial and familiar diction than king William could 
possibly have attained. 

In Ifiyi, being member of the house of commons, 
he argued warmly in favour of a law to grant the assis- 
tance of counsel in trials for high treason; and, in the 
midst of his speech, falling into some confusion, was 
for a while silent; but, recovering himself, observed, 
" how reasonable it was to allow counsel to men called 
" as criminals before a court of justice. When it appear- 
'* ed how much the prcynce of that assembly could 
" disconcert one of their own body." 

After this he rose f^st into honours and employments, 
being made one of the commissioners of the treasury, 
and called to the privy-council. In l6'94, he becnme 
chancellor of the exchequer ; and the next year engaged 
in the great attempt of the re-coinage, which was in 
two years happily completed. In I6g6, he projected 
the§iwiera(/unrf, and raised the credit of the Exchequer; 
and, after inquiry concerning a grant of Irish Crown- 
lands, it was determined by a vote of the commons, 
that Charles Montague, esquire, had desersed his Ma- 
jt^s favour. In 16<>8, being advanced to the first 
Commisrion of the treasury, he was appointed one of 
the regency in the king's absence : the next year he 
was made auditor of the exchequer, and the year after 
crested btron Halifax. He was, however, impeached 
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hy tbe Commons; but the uticlea were disuiUsed by 
the Lords. 

At tbe accession of Queen Anne be was dismissed 
fVom the council : and in tbe first parliament of her 
reign was again attacked by tbe Commons, and again 
doiped by tbe protection of the Lords. In 1704, be 
wrote an answer to Bromley's speech against occasional 
confbrmity. He headed tbe Inquiry into tbe danger of 
the Church. In 1706, be proiK«ed and negociated the 
Union with Scotland ; and when the elector of Hano- 
ver bad received the garter, after the act bad passed for 
securing tbe Protestant Succession, he Was appointed 
to carry tbe ensigns of the order to the electoral court; 
He sat as one of tbe judges of SacbeTerell; but voted 
fat a mild sentence. Bemg now no longer in favour, 
he contrived to obtain a writ for summoninr the electo- 
ral prince to parliament as Duke of Cambridge. - 

At tbe queen's death be was appointed one of the re- 
gents ; and at tbe accession of George the First was 
made earl of Halifiuc, knight of the garter, and first 
commissioner of the treasury, with a grant to his nepbew 
of tbe reversion of tbe auditorsbip of tbe exch^uer. 
More was not to be bad, and this be kept but a little 
while; for, on the igtb of May, 1715, be died of an in- 
flammation of his lungs. 

Of bim, who from a poet bScame a patron of poets, it 
will be readily believed that the wcvks would not miaa 
of celebration. Addison began to praise him early, and 
was followed or accompanied by other poets ; perhaps 
by almost all, except Swift and Pope, who forbore to 
flatter hira in bis life, and after bis death spoke of bim. 
Swift with slight censure, and Pope in the character of 
Bufo with acrimonious contempt. 

He was, as Pope says, " fed with dedications ;" for 
Tickell affirms that no dedication was unrewarded. To 
' charge all unmerited praise with tbe guilt of flattery, 
and to suppose tliat the encomiast always knows and 
feels the fakeboods of bis assertions, is surely to disco- 
ver great ignorance of human nature and human life, 
III detemii nations depending not on rules, but on ex-< 
perience and comparison, judgment is always in some 
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degree subject to affection. Very near to admiration h 
tbe wish to admire. 

Evtry man wUtin^ly gives value to the praise wbicb 
be receives, and considers the sentence passed in bis fa- 
vour as the sentence of discernment We admire in a 
ftiend that understanding which selected us for confi- 
dence; we admire mtn-e, in a patron, that judgment 
which, instead of scattering bounty indiscriminately, 
directed it to us ; and, if the patron be an author, those 
performances which gratitude forbids us to blame, aSeo 
tion will easily dispose us to exalt 

To these pi^udices, hardly culpable, interest adds a 
power always operating, though not always, because 
not wiUingly, perceived. The modesty of praise wears 
gradually away; and perhaps the pride of patronage 
may be in time so increased, that modest praise w31 no 
longer please. 

Many a blandishment was practised upon Halifax, 
which he woald never have known, bad be no other at- 
tractions than those of bis poetry, of which a short time 
has withered the beauties. It would now be esteemed 
no honour, by a contributor to the monthly bundles of 
verses, to be told, that, in strains nther familiar or so- 
lemn, he sings like M«itague. 
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Tub Life of Dr. Parnill ii & task whidi I should very 
willingly decline, since it haa been lately written by 
Goldsmith, a man of such variety of powers, and Boca 
fdicitv of performance, that he always seemed to do 
beat Uiat which he was doing; a man who bad the art 
of being minute without tediousness, and general wiU>- 
out confusion; whose language waa copious without 
exuberance, exact without constraint, and easy without 
weakness. 

What such on author has told, who would tell again } 
I have made an abatract from his larger narrative ; and 
have this gratification from my attempt, that it givea 
me an opportunity of paying due tribute to the mnno- 
ty of Golaamith. 

To ya[ yilat Ui SoviJjfluv. 



Congleton in Cheshire, where the family had been esta- 
blished for several centuries, and, settling in Ireland, 
purchased an estate, which, with his lands in Cheshire, 
descended to the poet, who was born in Dublin in 
16T9; and, after the usual education nt a grammar- 
Bchool, waa, at the age of thirteen, admitted into the 
College, where in 1700, he became master of arts ; and 
was uie same year ordained a deacon, though under 
the canonical age, by a dispensation from the Bishop 
of Deny. 

About three years afterwards he was made a priest; 
and in 1705 Dr. Ashe, the bishop of Clogher, conferred 
upon him the archdeaconry of Clobber. About die 
same time he married Mrs. Anne Mmchin, an amiable 
lady, by whom he had two sons, who died young, and 
a daughter who long survived him. 

At the tjection of the Whigs, in the end of Queen 
Anne's reign, Pamell was persuaded to change hit 
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uc^, not wHhoat mBch cenaure &oni thote whom he 
&sook, and wu wectAved hy the new miniitr^ ai s vm- 
haUe reinforcemait. When the £«rl of Oxfbrd waa 
ttM that Dr. Pam^ waited ammi^ the crowd in the 
Outer room, he went, by the periuanon of Swift, with 
his treasurer'a staff in his hand, to inqnire for him, and 
to bid him welcome; and, as may be inferred fW>m 
Pope'a dedication, admitted him sa a &vouiite comi»- 
nion to his convivial hours, but, aa it seems often to 
have fa^pened in those times to the fkvourites of the 
Great, without attention to his fortune, which, however, 
was in no great need of improvement 

Pamell, who did not want ambition or vanity, was 
desirous to make himitdf conspicuous, and to sfaew bow 
worthy he was o( high preferment. As he thousht 
bims«lf qualified to bc«ome a popular preacher, he at*- 
frfayed his locution with great success in tlie pulpita 
of London ; but the Queen's death putting an end to 
hie expectations, abated his dili^nce; and Poperepre- 
sents liim as fslling ftom that time into intemperance 
of wine. That in bis latter life he was too much a lover 
of the bottle, is not denied ; but I have heard it im> 
pated to a cause more likely to obtain forgivenesa ftom 
ulankind, the untimdy death of a darling son ; or, as 
othov tell, the loss of his wife, who died (171%) in the 
vddst of his expectations. 

Ha was now to derive every future addition to his 
preferments from his personal interest with his private 
friends, and he was not lon^ unregarded. He was 
warmly recommended by Swift to ^rchbishop King, 
who gave him a prebend in 1713 ; and in May, 1716, 
presented hira to the vicarage of Finglasg, in the diocese 
c^ Dublin, worth four hundred pounds a year. Sudi 
notice ftom such a man inclines nte to believe, that the 
vice of which he has been accused was not gross, or 
not notorious. 

But his prosperity did not last long. His end, what- 
ever was its cause, was now approaching. He enjoyed 
his preferment little more than a year; for in July, 
1717, in his thirty-eithth year, he died at Chester on 
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SfS pabmill. 

Ha leeiiu to bm been «m erf tboM poets vho Mtf 
delist in writing. He contributed to ^e papen ni 
that time, and probably publi^ed tnwe than he owned. 
He left man; compoaitionB behind him, of which P(^ 
Mlected tbofle wbicb he thought best, and dedicxied 
them to the Earl of Oxford. Of these Goldsmith bw 
given an opinion, and his criticinn it is setdom safe to 
ccmtndict He bestows just praise upon The Ritti:f 
Woman, The Fairy Tale, and The PenigiHum Feneru; 
but hai very properly remarked, that in The Battle (^ 
Mice and Frt^t, the Greek names have not in Engliw 
their original effecL 

He tells us, that TAe Book-Worm is borrowed from 
Beta ; but be should have added with modern appli- 
cations: and, when he discovers that Gag Baccknt'a 
translated from AwareUHS, he ought to have remarked 
that the Utter part ii purely Parnell's. Another poem. 
When Spring comes on, is, he says, taiien from tbe 
French. I would add, that the description o( Barren 
new, in his verses to Pope, was borrowed from Seeiat- 
dus ; but lately searching forthe passage, which I had 
formerly -read, I could not find it The Night-piece im 
Death is indirectly preferred by Goldsmith to Grsj's 
Church-Yard; but, in my opinion. Gray baa the ad- 
vantage in dignity, variety, and original!^ of lenti- 
ment. He observes, that the story c^ the Hermit is jn 
Mor^t Dialogues and HoneWt iMieri, and supposes it 
to have been originally Arabian. 

Goldsrnith has not taken any notice of the El^ l" 
Ike old Beauty, which is perhaps the meanest ; nor of 
the AUegort/ on Man, the happiest of FameH's perfor- 
mances ; the hint of the Hymn to CotUenttnenl I suspect 
to have been borrowed from Cleiveland. 
- The general character of Pamell is not great extent 
of comprehension, or fertility of mind. Of the little 
that appears still less ia his own. His praise must be 
derived from the easy sweetness of his diction : in his 
verses there is more happiness than pains ; he is spright- 
ly without effort, and atwfcys delights, though be never 
ravishes; every thing is proper, yet every thing seen" 
casual. If there is some apftearance of elaboration in 
the Hermit, the nairadve, as it is less aiiy, is leas pless- 
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mg. Of his other compontioiu it is impoMible to ut 
^ivbedier they are the prodHctioiii o€ Nature, ao txcdf 
lent aa not to want the help of Art, or of Art to refined 
aa to resemble Nature. 

Thia criticiBin relates only to the pieces publubed 
by Fopj>- Of the Urge appendages which I find in the 
Itut edition, I can only say, that I know not whence 
they cone', nor have ever inquired whither Uiey are 
gWBg. They sUnd npoe the taith of th» eompUera, 
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Samurl Garth nog of a good iamily id Yorbsbiie, 
and from some school in bis own country became s 
Hudent at Peter-house in Cambridge, where he resided 
till he became doctor of phj^aick on July tbe 7tl>, l69l- 
He was examined before the College at London oa 
March the 13th, 1691-Z, and admitted fellow Juiu 36th, 
169s. He was soon ao much distinguished bj his con- 
versation and accomplishments, as to obtain very ex- 
tensive practice ; and, if a pamphlet of those times mtj 
be credited, had the favour and confidence of one paitf, 
as Radclifle had of the other. 

He is always mentioned as a man of benevolence; 
and it is just to suppose that his desire of hewing tfae 
helpless disposed him to so much zeal for the Dupat- 
tartf! an undertaking, of which some acdxmtjbewew 
abort, is proper to be given. 

Whether what Temple says be true, that physicians 
have had more learning than the other faculties, I wiU 
not stay to inquire; but, I believe, every man has fovnd 
in physicians great liberality and dignity cf aendineBt. 
very prompt effiisitsi of beneficence, and willingness to 
exert a lucrative art where there is no hope of lucre. 
Agreeably to this character, tbe College of Physicians, 
in July 1687, published an edict, requiring all the fel- 
lows, candidates, and licentiates, to give gratuitous ad- 
vice to tbe neighbouring poor. 

This edict was sent to the court of aMemten; and, 
a question being made to whom tbe appeUation <^ the 
poor should be extended, the College answered, that it 
•houU be sufficient to bring a testinuMiial from tfae 
clergyman officiating in the parish wh«e the patient 

After a year's en>erience, the physicians found their 
charity frustrated by some malignant o|^siti<Bi, and 
made to a great d«gTe« vain by uie high price of pbj" 
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ride; diey^erefore Toted, in August, l66S, thattbe 
UtoratDiy of the Collc^ ihould be M^mmmodated to 
the prepandon of rae^dnea, and another room pie- 
pared for thai reception ; and that the contributon to 
the expense should manage the charity. 

It was now expected, that the apothecaries would 
have undertaken the care ofwoviding medicines ; but 
they took another course. Thinking the whole desi^ 
pemiciotts to their interest, they endeavoured to raise 
a &ction against it in the College, and found some 

Sysicians mean enough to s<dicit tii«r patronage, by 
Iraying to them the counsels of the College. The 
greater part, however, enforced by a new edict, in 1 fifH-, 
«te r<«aer order of 1687. and sent it to the mayor and 
aldermen, who appointed a comntittee to treat with the 
College, and seUle the nxxle of administering the 
chanty. 

It was desired by the sldermen, that the testimonials 
«^ chnrchwardens and overseers should he admitted; 
and that all hired servants, and all apprentices to handi- 
craftsaoen, should beconsidered aepoor. This likewise 
was granted by the CoUege. 

It wa« tjien consider^l who should distribute the 
tnedicines, and who should settle their prices. The 
physicians procured some apothecaries to undertake 
the dispeneetion, and offered that the warden and com- 
pany of the Apothecaries should adjust the j^ice. This 
oSer was rejected ; and the apothecaries who had en- 
gaged to assist die charity were considered as traitors 
to the company, threatened with the imposition of 
troublesome offices, and deterred from the performance 
of their engagements. The apothecaries ventured upon 
publick oi^sition, uid presented a kind of remon- 
strance against the design to the committee of the city, 
which the physidanscoodescmdcd to confute ; and at 
last the traders seem to have prevailed amOng the sons 
of trade; for the pnmosal of the College having been 
considered, a paper of approbation was drawn up, but 
postponed and forgotten, 

Tne physicians still persisted ; and in 1 6g6 a sub- 
scription was raised by themselves, according to an 
Lis 
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^^nement prefixed to tlwDi^MDMiy. Tbepeatwae, 
for a time, aupplwd with medidnes; for h«w long a 
time, I know net. 'Hte mcdtdiwl cfaaritj, like otfaen, 
b^an vith ardour, but aoon Tcmitted, and at Ust died 
gradually awajr. 

AbcHit the tune of the tubecription foegiua die action 
of TAe Dupauanf. The Poem, as its subject waa pre- 
■ent and popular, co-operated with the passions and 
prejudices then prevalent, and, with such auxiliaries to 
Its intrinsick merit, was univwtally and liberaBy ap- 
plauded. It was on the side of charity against ^e in- 
trigues of inteeest, and of r^ular learning against li- 
centious usurpation of medical authority, and was dtere- 
fbre naturaHy favoured by those who rcati and c«i judge 
of poetry* 

la 169^, Garth spoke that which is now called the 
Harveiait Oration ; which the authors of the Biogra- 
phia mention with more praise than the passage qoMcd 
in their notes will fully justify. Garth, spnking of 
the mischiefs done by quacks, has these expressiona : 
" Non tamen telts vnlnerat isbr agyrtarum ccAnvics, 
" sed theria«a quadam magis pemiciosa, non pyrio, sed 
" polvere nesfeio quo exotico certat, non globulis plum- 
" beis, sed piluKs aque ktbalibus interficit." This 
Was cwtninly thought fine by the author, snd is still 
admired by his biographer. In October ITOS, he be- 
came one of the censors of the Ccdlege. 

Garth, being an active and seslons Whig, was ■ 
member of the Kit-cat club, and, by consequence, funi- 
liarly known to all the great men of that deDominatiaa. 
In 1710, when the government fell into other hands, 
he writ to Lord Godolpbin, on his dismisnon, a short 
poem, which was criticised in the Raaminer, and so snc- 
cessfully either defended or excused by Mr. Addison, 
that, for the sake of the vindication, it ought to bepre- 

At the accession of the present family his merits were 
acknowledged and rewarded. He was knighted with 
the sword of his hero, Marlborough ; and was made 
physician in ordinary to the king, and physiciiin-gcne- 
ral to tbe army. 
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He tkea undertook an edition of Ovid's Metaom'- 
jAtaaea, translated hy serenl hands, which he recom- 
mended by a Preface, vritten with mare ostentation 
than abilUjr; his notions are- half-formed, aQd his ni*- 
terials iruEnethodioally confused. This was his laat 
vork. He died Jan. IS, 1717-18, and was buried at 
Harro w-on-tbe- Hill . 

His personal sharact^ seems to have been social and 
liberaL He communicated himself through a very 
wide extent of acquaintance ; nod though firm in a 
party, at a time when firmness included virulence, yet 
be imparted his kindness to those who were not sup- 
posed to favour his principles. He was an early en- 
c»urager of Pope, and was at once the friend of Addi- 
son and of Granville. He is accused of voluptuous- 
ness and irreligion ; and Pope, who says, " that if ever 
" tfaere was a good Christian, without knowing himself 
" to be so, it was Dr. Garth," seems not able to deny 
what he is angry to bear, and loth to confess. 

Pope afterwuds det^red himself convinced, that 
Garth died in the communion of the Church of Rome, 
having been privHtely reconciled. It is observed by 
Lowth, that there is less distance than is thoueht be- 
tween scepticism and popery: and that a mind, wea- 
ried with perpetual doubt, willin^y seeks repose in 
the bosom of an infallible church. 

His poetry has been praised at least equally to its 
merit. In The Ditpetuarg there is a strain of smooth 
and free veriification ; but few lines are eminently ele- 
gant. No passages fall below mediocrity, and few rise 
much above it. The plan seems form^ without just 
proportion to the subject; the means and end have no 
necessary connection. Hegnel, in his Preface \oPop^» 
Essay, remarks, that Garth exhibits no discrimination 
of characters ; and that what any one says, might, with 
equal propriety, have been said by another. The ge- 
neral design is, perhaps, open to criticism ; but the 
composition can seldom be charged witli inaccuracy -or 
negligence. The author never slumbers in self-indul- 
gence; his full vigour is always exerted; scarcely a 
liDe is left: unfinished ; nor is it easy to find an expret- 
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•ion used by comtrunt, or & tbongfat imperfectly ex- 
pressed. It was remarked by Pope, that The Dupen^ 
tary had been corrected in every edition, and tfast every 
change vae an improvement. It appears, however, to 
want Bomeihing of poetical ardour, and something of 
general delectation; and therefore, sinc« it has been 
no longer supported by accidentaland intrinsick popH- 
larity, It has been scarcely able to suppcoi itself. 
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KicHOLAB RowE was bora at Little Beckford, ia Bed- 
fordflbire, in 1673. His family h&d long poswued a 
conaiderable estate, with a good house, at llniibertoiui 
in Devonahire.* JEiis anceetor, from whom be desended 
in a direct line, received the ara» borne by bis deaceo- 
donte for his bravery in the Holy War. His father, 
John Itowe, who was the first that quitted his paternal 
acres to practiae any part of profit, pro^ssed the law, 
and published Benlow's and DalUson's Reporta in the 
rei^ of James the Second, when in oppoaition to the 
notions, then diligently propagated, of dispensing 
jMwer, he ventur«l to remuk how low bis authors 
zated the prerogative. He was made a seijeant, and 
died April 30, 1693. He was buried in the Temple 
(diureh. 

Nicholas was first sent to a private school at High- 
gate; and, being afterwu^ removed to Westminster, 
v«s at twelve years ^^loaen one of the king's sch^ars. 
His master was Busby, who suffered none of hia scho- 
lars to let their powers lie lueless ; and his exercises in 
several languages are said to have been written with 
.aacamaion <k^e«s of excellence, and yet to have cost 
hUn very little labour. 

At sixteen he had, in his father's opinion, made ad- 
vances in leuning, sufficient to qualify him for the stu- 
dy of law, and was entered a student of the Middle 
Temple, where for some time he read statutes and re- 
ports with proficiency proportionate to the force of his 
nind, whioi was already such that he endeavoured to 
comprdiend law, not as a series of precedent*, or col- 
lection of positive precepts, but as a system of rational 
govwnment, aitd impartial justice. 

Wh«i he was nineteen, he was, by the death of his 
iktber, left more to bis own dire<;tioii, and probably 
from that time suffered law gradually to give wa^ to 
paet^. At tw«>ty.five he produced TAd AmbUiou* 
JSUp-Matker, wfaidi was received with so much favour, 

* In Ovf VUlan, iMmtrtm, 
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that he devoted bitnMlf flrom that time wholly to ele> 
gant iiteratnre. 

HiB next tragedy (1702) was Tamirlane, in which, 
under the name of Tamerlane, he intended to character- 
ue King' William, and Lewis the Fourteenth under Ba,- 
jazet. The virtues of Tameriane seem to faa*e been ar^ 
bitnuily assigned him by his poet, for I know not that 
bistory gives any other qualitiea than those which make 
a conqueror. The fashion, however, of the time wa^ 
to accumulate upon Lewis all that can raise honor and 
detestation; and whatever good was withheld trom him, 
that it might not be thrown away, was bestowed upoa 
King Wilfiam. 

Tida was the tragedy which Howe valocd most, and 
that which probably, by the help of political auxiliaries, 
recited most applause ; but occasional poetry must o& 
ten content itself with occasional praise. Tameriane 
has for a long time be«i acted only once a year, on die 
night when King William landed. Our qnairel witb 
Lewis has been long aver ; and it now gratifies neitbw 
zeal nor malice to see him painted with aggravated fea- 
tures, like a. Saracen upon a sign. 

The Fair PentterU, his next production (1709), is one 
ot the most pleasing tragedies oa dte stage, where it 
still keeps its turns of appearing, and probably will 
long keep them, for there is scarcely any work of any 
poet at once so interesting by the fable, and so delight* 
ful by the language. The story is domestick, and tber&. 
fore easily received by the imagination, and aasimilated 
to common life ; the diction is exquisitely harmonious, 
and soft or sprightly as occasion requires. 

The character of Lothario seems to have been expan- 
ded by Richardson into Lovekux; but he has raccelled 
his original in the moral effect of the fiction. Lothario, 
with gaiety which cannot be hated, and bravery whicb 
cannot be despised, retains too much of tile qtectator'a 
kindness. It was in the power of Richardson alone to 
teach us at once esteem and detestation, to make virtu> 
ouB resentmmt over-power all the benevolence which 
wit, elegance,, and courage, naturally excite} and to 
l«se at last the hero in the viUain, 
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The fifth act is not eqoal to the fbniMr ; the evenU of 
the drama are exhaust^, and little remaini but to talk 
o^what is part. It has been observed, that Uie title of 
the play does not sufficiently correspond with the beha- 
viour of Caliata, who at last shews no evident s^s of 
repentance, bijt may be reasonably suspected of feeling 
pain from detection rather than from guih, and expres- 
ses more shame than sorrow, and more rage than shame. 

His next (1706) *as Ulyetetj which, with the com- 
mon fate of mytbdogicBl stories, is now generally ne- 
glected. We have been too early acquainted with the 
po^ical heroes, to expect any ploisure from their revi- 
val ; to ohew them, as they have already been shewn, 
is to disgust by>r^»etition ; to give them new qualities, 
or new adventures, is to of^d by violating received no- 

The RageU Convert (17O8) seems to have a better 
claim to longevity. The iabte is drawn from an obscure 
and barbarous age, to which fictions are more easily and 
properly ad^ted; for when objects are imperfectly 
seen, they easily tal^e forms from imagination. The 
scene lies among our ancestors in our own country, and 
therefore very easily catches attention. Rodogune is a 
personage truly tragical, of higfa spirit, and violent pas- 
sions, great with tempestuous dignity, and wicked with 
a soul that would have been heroick, if it had been vir- 
tuous. The motto seems to tell, that this play was not 
successful. 

Rowe does not always remember what his characters 
require. In Tamerlane there is some ridiculous mention 
of the God of Love; and Rodogune, a savage Saxon, 
talks of Venus, and the eagle that bears the thunder of 
Jupiter. 

The play discovers its own date, by a prediction of 
the Union, in imitation of Cranmer's propbetick promi- 
ses to Henry ike Eighth. The anticipated blessmgs'of 
Union are not very naturally introduced, nor very hap- 
pily expressed. 

He once (IT06) tried to change his hand. He ven- 
tured on a comedy, and produced The Biter; with 
which, though it was unfavourably treated by the au- 
dience, he was himself delighted; for he is said to have 
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nt in the house Uoghing with gnat vehetMoce, wh«n- 
erer he had, in fail own opinion, produced a jest. But, 
finding that be and the public had no ■ympath3r of 
tnirth, he tried at lif^ter scenes no more. 

After the Roya] Convert (1714) appeared Jane Short, 
written, as its author praftsses, in imilaiion i^Shaket- 
peOT^t th/U. In what ne thought himself an imitattv 
ofShakespeare, it is not easy to conceive. The numbers, 
the diction, the sentimenta, and the conduct, every thin^ 
in which imitation can ctHisist, arc remote in the utmoat 
degree fnva the manner of Shakespeare, whose dramas 
it resembles only as it is an Engliali story, and as some 
of the persons have tiieir names in history. This play, 
consisting chiefly of domestick scenes and private dis- 
tress, lays held upon the heart The wife is forgiven 
because she repents, and the husband is honourea, be- 
cause he ibrgives. This, therefore, is one of tiiose pie- 
ces which we still welcome on the stage 

His last tragedy (1715) was Lady Jant Grog. Thia 
anl^ect had been chosen by Mr. Smitii, whose papers 
were put into Rowe's hands, such as he describes them 
in his preface. This play has Ukewise sunk into oblivi- 
va. fYon this time he gave notiiing more to the stage. 

Being t^ a comi>etent fortune exempted from any 
ne e c sal t y m combating his inclination, he never wrote 
in distress, and therefore does not appear to have ev«, 
written in haste. His works were hniahed to his own 
ap^obstioii, and bear few marks of negligence or hur- 
ry. It is remarkable, that his prologues «nd epilogues 
are all his own, though he sometimes su|iplied others ; 
he affivded help, but did not solicit it. 

As hisBtudies necessarily made him acquainted with 
Shakespeare, and acquaintance produced veneration, he 
undertook (1709) an edition of his works, from which 
he neither received much praise, nor seems to have ex- 
pected it; vet, I believe, those who compare it with 
former copies will find that he has done more than he 
promised; and that, without the pomp of notes or 
boasts of criticism, many passages are happily restored. 
He prefixed a life of the author, such as tradition, then 
almost expiring, could supply, and a preface; which 
cannot be aaia to discover much profUodity or pene- 
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tntiou. H* ftt least contribiited to tbe popuUri^ of 
bis author. 

He wai willing enough to improve his fortune by 
other arts thui poetry. He was nnder-secretar; for 
three years when the Duke of Queensberry was secre- 
tary of state, and afterwards apt^ied to the Eart of Ox- 
ford for some publick employment.* Ox&rd enjoined 
him to study Spanish ; and when, some time afterwards, 
he ome again, and said that he had mastered it, dis- 
missed him with this congratulation, " Then, Sir, I en- 
" vy you the pleasure of reading Don Quixote in the 
" original." 

This story is sufficiently attested; but why Oxford, 
who desired to be thou^t a favourer <tf literature, 
should thus insult a man of acknowledged merit ; or how 
Rowe, who was so keen a Whig* that he did not wil- 
lingly converse with men of tlie opposite party, could 
ask preferment from Osford ; it is not now possible to 
discover. Pope, who toid the story, did not say on 
what occasion the advice was given ; and, though he 
owned Howe's disappointment, doubted whether-'any 
injury was intended him, but thought it rather Lord 
Oxford's odd tea^. 

It is likely that he lived on discontented through the 
rest of Queen Anne's reif^n ; but the time came at last 
when he found kinder fl-iends. At the accession of 
King George he was made poet-laureat ; I am afraid 
by t^e ejection of poor Nuhum Tate, who (1716) died 
in the Mint, where he was forced to seek shelter by 
extremtf poverty. He was made likewise one of the 
iand'surveyors of the customs of the port of London. 
The Prince of Wales chose him clerk of bis council ; 
and the Lord Chancellor Parker, as soon as he rMeived 
the seals, appointed him, unasked, secretary of the pre- 
sentations. Such an accumulation of employments tin- 
doubtedly produced a very considerable revenue. 

Having already translated sonle parts of Lucan's 
' PhartaUa, which had been published in the Miscella- 
nies, and doubtless received many praises, he undertook 

"t' 
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a venion of the whole work, which fae lived to fini^i 
bat not to publish. It seemi to have been printed 
under the care of Dr. Welwood, who prefixed the in- 
thor's life, in which ii contained the following thm^ 
ter: 

" A* to his person, it wu graceful and well atit; 
" his iace regular, and of a manly beauty. As Iw 
" Mul was well lodged, so its rational and aniinil &• 
" cultiea excelled in a high degree. He bad a qoici 
" and fruitfiil invention, a de^ penetratj<n), and au^ 
" compass of thought, with singular dext^ity and «• 
" siness in making bis thoughts to be understood. He 
" wai master of most parts of polite learning, especiil- 
" It the dasiical authors, both Greek and Latin ; on- 
" derstood the French, Italian, and Spanish languages; 
" and spoke the first fluently, and Hie other two toler- 
" ably weD. 

" He bad likewise read most of tbe Greek and Ra- 
" man histories in their original languages, and moil 
" that are wrote in EnsHsb, F'rench, Italian, and Spi- 
" nish. He had a good taste in philosophy; and, hsv- 
" ing a firm impression of relision upon his mind, be 
" took great delight in divinity and ecdesiastical bis- 
" lory, in both wbicb he made great advances in the 
" times he retired into the country, which was frequent 
" He expretsed, on alt occasions, his full persnaston of 
'• the truth of Reveals Religion ; and being a sincere 
'' member of the Established Cfaurch himself, he pitied, 
'" but condemned not, those that disabled front it. He 
" abhorred the princiides of persecuting men upon the 
*< account of their opinions in religion; and, being strict 
" in his own, he took it not upon htm to censure those 
" of another persuasion. His conversation wss plea- 
" sent, witty, and learned, without the least tincture of 
"affectation or pedantry; and his inimitable manner 
" of diverting and enlivening the company made it im> 
" possible for any one to be out of humour when he 
" vas in it. Envy and detraction seemed to be entirely 
■' foreign to bis constitution : and whatever provoca- 
" tions be met witb at any time, he passed them over 
" withoat the lesat thought of resentmrnt at revenge. 
" As Homer hnd a Zoilus, so Mr. Rowe had sometimes 
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f his; for there were not wsndng nalevalent people, 
*and pretenders to poetry too, th&t would now and 
"tben batk at hia t>est peHbnnances; but he was 
" conacioua of his own genias, and had so much good- 
" nature as to f<»give them ; nor could he ever be 
" tempted to return thetn an anawer. 

" The love of'baroinr Mid poetry made bim not the 
" lesi tit for baunesa, ana nobodv applied him«lf closer 
" to it, when it required bis attendance. The late Duka 
" of Queensberry, when he wa« secretary of Rtate, made 
" him his secretary for publick affairs; and when that 
" truly great man came to know him well, he was ne- 
" ver so pleiued as when Mr. Howe was in his company. 
" After the Duke's death, all avenues were stopped to 
" his jweferment ; and during the rest of that reign, he 
" passed his time with the Muses and his books, and 
" sometimes the conversation of his Mends. 

" When he hail just got to be easy in hia fortune, and 
" was in a fair way to make it better, death swept him 
" away, and in him deprived the world of one of the 
" best men, as well as one of the best geniuasea of the 
" age. He died like a Christian and a Philosopher, in 
" charity with all mankind, and with an absolute re- 
" signation to the will of God. He kept up his good- 
" humour to the last ; and took leave of his wife and 
" fViends, immediately before his last agon^, with the 
" same tranquility of mind, and the same mdifieeence 
" for life, as though he had been upon taking but a 
" short journey. He was twice married: first to a 
* daughter of Mr. Parsons, one of the auditors of the 
" revenue ; and afterwards to a daughter of Mr. Dere- 
" nish, of a good family in Dorsetshire. By the first 
" he had a son ; and by the second a daughter, married 
" «fterwards to Mr. Fane. He died the sucth of D&- 
" (Kinber, I7I8, in the forty-fifth year of his age; and 
" was buried the nineteenth of the same month in 
»' Westminster Abbey, in the aisle where many of our 
" English poets are interred over against Chaucer, his 
" body being attended b^aeelect number of his ftiends, 
f and the dean and choir officiating at the funersL" 

To this character, which is apparently given with the 

laadnesa of a fUend, may be added the testimony of 
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Pope, who says, in a letter to Blotint, " Mr. Rowp ao 
" companied me, and passed a we^ in the Forest. I 
" neea not tell you how mud) a man of his turn enter- 
" tained me; but I must acquaint you, there is a viva- 
'* city and gaiety of diEpositinn almost peculiar to him, 
" which make it impossihle to part from him without 
" that uneosinesa which generally succeeds all our plea- 



Pope has left behind him another mention of bis 
companion, less advantageous, which is thus reported 
by Dr. Warburton. 

" Rowe, in Mr. Pope's opinion, maintained a decent 
" character, but had no heart. Mr. Addison was justly 
" offended with some behaviour which arose (ram that 
" want, and estranged himself from him ; which Rowe 
" felt very severely. Mr. Pope, their common friend, 
" knowing this, took an opportunity, at scnne juncture. 
" of Mr. Addison's advaDcem«it, to tell him how poor 
" Rowe was grieved at his displeasure, and what satis- 
" faction he expressed at Mr. Addison's good fortune, 
" which he expressed so natorally, that he (Mr, Pi^>e) 
" could not but think him sincere. Mr. Addison re- 
" plied, ' 1 do not suspect that he feigned ; but the le- 
" vity of hia heart is such> that he is struck wilii any 
" new adventure; and it would affect him just in the 
" same manner, if he heard I was going to be hanged.'— 
" Mr. Pope said he could not deny but Mr. Addison 
" understood Rowe well." 

This censure time has not left us the power of con- 
firming or refuting ; but observation daily shews, that 
much stress is not to be laid on hyperbolical accusa- 
Uons, and pointed sentences, which even he that utters 
them desires to be applauded rathw than credited. Ad- 
dison can faardly be supposed to have meant all that he 
said. Few characters can bear the microscopic scruti- 
ny of wit quickened by anger; and perhaps the best 
advice to authors wotdd be, that they .should keep out 
of the way of one another. 

Rowe is chiefly to be considered as a tragick writer 
and a translatiH-. In his attempt at comedy he fiuled so 
iguominioualy, Uiat binBiteris not inserted in bis works ; 
and his occasional poems and short compontions are 
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rarely wortliy of «U)er praise or censure ; for they seem 
the casual sports of a mind seeking rather to amuse its 
eisuK tlian to exercise its powers. 

In tlie construction of his dramas, there is not much 
art ; he is not a nice observer of the Uitities. He ex- 
tends time and varies place as hie convenience requires. 
To vary the place is not, in my opinion, any violation 
of Nature, if the change be made between the acts; 
fbi it is no less easy for the spectator to suppose him- 
self at Athens in toe second act, than at Thebes in the 
first ; but to change the scene, as is done by Rowe, in 
the middle of an act, is to add more acts to the play, 
since an act is so much of the business as is transacted 
without interruption. Rowe, by this licence, easily 
extricBtes himself from difficulties j as, in Jane Gray, 
when we have been terriSed with all the dreadful pomp 
of publick execution, and are wondering how the he- 
roine or the poet will proceed, no soiMier has Jane pro- 
nounced some propbetick rhymes, than — pass and be 
gone — the scene closes, and Feiabroke and Gardiner are 
turned out upon the stage. 

I know not that there can be found in his plays any 
deep search into nature, any accurate discriminations 
of kindred qualities, or nice display of passion in its 
progress; all is general and undefined. Nor does he 
muui interest or afiect the auditor, except in Jane Shore, 
who is always seen and heard with pity. Alicia is a 
character of empty noise, with no resemblance to real 
sorrow or to natural madness. 

Whence, then, has Rowe his reputation ? From the 
reasonableness and propriety of some of his scenes, 
from the elegance of his diction, and the suavity of his 
■ verse. He seldom moves either pity or terror, but he 
often elevates the sentiments; he seldom pierces the 
breast, but he always delights the ear, ana often im- 
proves the understanding. 

His translation of the Golden Versei, and of die first 
book of Quiilel's Poem, have nothing in them remarka- 
ble. The Golden Verses are tedious. 

The version of Lucan is one of the greatest produc-> 
tions of English poetry ; for there is perhaps none that 
to completely exhibits the geniui ana B[Hrit of the ori- 
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S94i Rowr. 

gioal. Luean ii diBtinguished by & kind of dictatorial 
or philoBophick dignity, rather, as Quintilian observes^ 
demmstory than poetical ; fnU of ambitious morab't^ 
and pointed sentences, comprised in vigorous and ani- 
mated lines. This character Rove has very dihgenlSy 
and successfully preserved. His versification, whidi 
is such BB his contempcH'aries practised, without any 
attempt at innovation or improvement, seldom wants 
cither melody or force. His author's sense is som^ 
times a little diluted by additional infusions, and some- 
times weakened by too much.tepansion. But such 
faults are to be expected in all translations, IVom the 
constraint of measures and dissimilitude of languages. 
The Pkartalia of Rowe deserves more notice than it 
obtains, and as it is m«re read will be more esteemed* 



* The Life of Hr. Bowe U ■ Ter; remoikable instance of the 
iDKommoD alrsBgUi of Dr. Jobmon's memmy. When I recdved 
from him Ibe MS. he complacently otserved, "that the critkisni 
tn» tolerably well done, considering that he had bot seen Bowc's 

WmtIu fix thirtj yesM." N. 
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